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the magazine of building 


Men of the month 


A preview of the Air Force Academy 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects 


Impotency of FHA’s apartment policies 


Part IV in Miles L, Colean’s series on the realities ‘ 
of real estate investment 


George Howe 


A testimonial to a pioneering architect 


US Embassy for New Delhi 


Another in a series of the best of US State Department 
buildings overseas. Edward D. Stone, architect 


Bus terminal for Ireland 
In Dublin, a cheerful building for tired travelers ! 
Michael Scott, architect 


‘ 


How to rebuild cities downtown i 


Eighteen recommendations from a Round Table of 26 representatives 
of every downtown activity and interest 
‘ 


Introvert school . 


Senior High School for East Hartford, Conn. y 
Nichols & Butterfield and Perkins & Will, architects { 


Extrovert clinic 


A building for three doctors in Detroit 
Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, architects 


Excerpts 


Opinion from the rostrum and the press 


The Pru’s office building program 


A discussion of the location, planning and design of five new 
buildings to accommodate the Prudential’s decentralization 


Office of merit 


Automation for the office of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
in New York by Designs for Business, Inc. 


Prefabricated office wall 


It is combined with lift slabs to cut the cost of the Magnet Cove 
Barium Corp. headquarters. George Pierce, Abel B. Pierce, architects 


Building engineering 


High-strength bolting .. . . Prefabricated floor forms... . 
Low-cost summer cooling. . . . High-frequency lighting 
For all concerned 


Editorials on architectural awards, architectural 
criticism and an accident 
































Before... This was the 


old Nicholas Building at 608 Madison Avenue 


in Toledo, O. Now it has a new face and a 


new name—National Bank Building. 


ra 
28 


Mar & 


Remodeling was designed by architects Horn & Rhinehart, Cleveland, 
and done by The A, Bentley & Sons Company, contractors, Toledo. 











How to give a 1903 building a 1955 look 


Off with the old brownstone and brick and 
revolving doors ...on with marble and glass 
and frameless L-O-F Tuf-flex* Glass Doors. 

And suddenly, instead of an old forbidding 
front, you have a standing invitation to come in 
and do business. 

Tuf-flex Doors are designed to handle crowds. 
Whether you use the 14”-thick or the 34’’-thick 


doors, they are 3 to 5 times stronger than regular 





plate glass of the same thickness. 

What an economical and highly successful 
way to meet the competitive need for remodeling 
a storefront or building entrance. 

Get complete information from your L-O-F 
Glass Distributor or Dealer (listed under ‘“‘Glass”’ 
in phone book yellow pages). Or write to Dept. 
3565, Libbey:Owens’Ford Glass Company, 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 


Lo, TUF-FLEX GLASS DOORS 
Gtass}) LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD a Great Name in Glaas 
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Big wave of office construction 


“We're Over Building in Office Structures,” 
was the title of the leading article in 
MBA’s Mortgage Banker magazine five 
years ago this August. Wrote the author, 
Lee Thompson Smith (president 1924-26 
of NABOM and president 1949-53 of New 
York Real Estate Board): 

“The spectre of an oversupply of office 
space is rising again. Great modern struc- 
tures, now rising in many cities, fling seri- 
ous challenges to all office buildings . . . make 
up a new boom that has all the earmarks 
of being bolder and lustier than the notori- 
ous overexpansion that began around 1925.” 
...+ In New York we have had more space 
placed on the market since the war than was 
built in several of the giddiest boom years 
of the twenties. .. . There is no economic jus- 
tification for additional office building in 
Chicago. .. .” 


Temporary check. Credit and material con- 
trols for the Korean crisis put the brakes 
on new construction during 1951 and most 
of 1952. But the big Korean-sparked de- 
fense program also gave an extra artificial 
boost to the constantly expanding national 
economy, disrupted the schedules or mocked 
the prophets of business setbacks in virtu- 
ally every field. After picking up steam 
again in 1953 and 1954, office construction 
was still booming along this year as lustily 
as before Korea with no signs of a letup. 


Magic Manhattan. Last January the New 
York Real Estate Board issued a summary 
of that city’s postwar office construction. 
Including structures for which plans had 
been filed, but excluding several very large 
projects still on architects’ drawing boards, 
it totaled 68 buildings with 17.5 million 
sq. ft. of floor area—15 million of it in 
the competitive market. This 17.5 million 
sq. ft. put up since World War II, noted 
Board President Clinton W. Blume, “is a 
greater amount of space than exists in any 
other city in the world—both old and new 
space—except Chicago. It represents an in- 
crease of about 17%, since Manhattan had 
about 100 million sq. ft. at the end of the 
war.” 

Last month Realtor-Appraiser James Felt, 
in reviewing New York’s fabulous boom, 
including various projects announced since 
January, wrote: “There is some magic in 
Manhattan which defies logic. During the 
past ten years ... from 34th to 60th Sts., 
more than 21 million sq. ft. of office space 
have either been built or are in prospect; 
10 million feet have been completed; 4 mil- 
lion will be in buildings under construc- 
tion or on sites now being cleared; plans 
filed account for 3 million; and the bal- 
ance of 4 million is in the planning stage. 
... Park Ave. will have more than 5 mil- 
lion feet, while Madison Ave. will be second 
with close to 4 million. Half the new build- 
ings will involve blockfronts.” 

Since the war New York’s office vacancy 
rate has remained below 2.7%, and most 
brokers have consistently reported a strong 
market for new, efficient air-conditioned 
space. The 1955 construction spurt, how- 
ever, seemed sure to revive the question 
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renews overbuilding question 

























THREE OF MANHATTAN’S NEWEST: Bank of New York building (left) will have 25-stories, will occupy 


block-front on Fifth Ave. 


Voorhees Walker Smith & Smith are architects. 


Contractor: Starrett 


Brothers & Elken. Glass enclosed building on Madison Ave. has 19 stories, was designed by Emory 
Roth & Sons for Joseph P. Blitz, Inc., owner-builders. Kahn & Jacobs designed 30-story building 
on Park Ave. (right) for group headed by George A. Engler. George A. Fuller Co. is contractor. 


whether the overbuilding point was in sight, 
or was being passed. Informed realtors 
predict that the blockfront 400,000 sq. ft. 
owner-and-tenant building for the C.I.T. 
Financial Corp. on upper Madison Ave. de- 
signed by Harrison & Abramovitz will be 
built only to about 200,000 sq. ft. and re- 
stricted to owner occupancy—perhaps the 
first sign of tangible concern about the 
future rental market. 


The situation in several other key cities: 
>» Denver’s April 1 vacancy rate was 10.8%, 
compared with 1.9% a year earlier, as a 
result of completion of the Denver Club, 
Mile High and Farmers Union Insurance 
buildings. When the Petroleum Club is 
finished later this year and the city’s ag- 
gregate office space is 51% greater than 
in 1953 (AF, May ’54), local building man- 
agers predict that vacancies will range be- 
tween 13 and 15%, rather than the 18 to 
20% they previously feared. On April 1 
vacancies in older buildings were 4.5%, but 
rental rates were holding steady; in its 
three completed new buildings vacancies av- 
eraged 26.8%. The Denver Club was fully 
rented, except the ground floor (10,000 
sq. ft.) at $5 a foot with free partitioning, 
lighting fixtures, floor covering and deco- 
rating. Mile High was reported 60% oc- 
cupied at $5.50 a foot and the tenant pay- 
ing extra for all partitioning. With Denver 
continuing to grow and boom abnormally, 
however, managers predicted rents would 
hold steady and the vacancy rate would 
gradually subside after it reached its peak 
upon completion of the Petroleum Club. 
> Chicago has been erecting a number of 
moderate sized office buildings in outlying 
areas such as a $2-million, 15-story combi- 
nation studio apartment and office building 
for Realtor-Developer Arthur Rubloff (AF, 
March ’55) and a $1.5-million, eight-story, 


60,000 sq. ft. building planned by Brown 
and Storch Ine. in conjunction with an 
adjoining 26-story lake front luxury apart- 
ment. Downtown the Prudential, Inland 
Steel and Harris Trust buildings were 
projected mainly for owner occupancy. In 
April, however, Realty Operator and Apart- 
ment Builder John Mack announced he was 
confident there would be plenty of tenants 
for completed space and that he was start- 
ing an entirely speculative $5-million, eight- 
story office building in the Loop. 

> Philadelphia’s first new office tower in 
22 years, the 440,000 sq. ft. Penn Center 
redevelopment structure erected by New 
York’s Uris Brothers, was nearly all rented 
when it was opened last month. The owners 
will not start their second Penn Center 
building, however, until a substantial por- 
tion has been rented in advance. Other new 
and converted buildings will add another 
1.1 million sq. ft. to Philadelphia’s office 
suppy by the end of next year, and its 
vacancy rate has edged up over 4% partly 
because the US Government gave up 150,000 
sq. ft. last year. 

>» Pittsburgh has about a 10% vacancy rate 
compared with 8.8% 18 months ago, accord- 
ing to former NABOM President James 
Bamford. Available air-conditioned space 
is not commanding any premium, reported 
Bamford, and tenants are demanding and 
receiving more decorating and moderniza- 
tion concessions; the city’s older buildings 
will probably spend $15 to $20 million for 
modernization during the next two years. 
Three more scheduled Gateway Center 
buildings—a State Office, a telephone build- 
ing of 300,000 sq. ft. each, and a People- 
First National Bank of 350,000 sq. ft.— 
will boost Pittsburgh’s aggregate new space 
in the Golden Triangle area since 1953 to 
3 million sq. ft. or about a 5% expansion. 


NEWS continued on p. 12 
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Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, Illinois 
Architects: Perkins & Will, Chicago, Illinois 
Contractors: Jacobsen Brothers, Chicago, Illinois 
Windows: 708 Lupton Aluminum Master Projected 


Hedrich-Blessing photographs. 


Light by Nature through 
Windows by Lupton 


This new “glass” school is a far cry 
from the “musty halls of learning’’ of 
the past. Here, the classrooms are 
flooded with easy-on-the-eyes natural 
daylight . . . most of the “walls” 

are Lupton Aluminum Master 
Projected Windows. Ventilation is 
adaptable to the season through 
easy-to-operate ventilators. 


These long-lasting Lupton Master 
Windows are a boon to budgets. They 
never need painting . . . help cut 
maintenance costs to practically 
nothing. They always operate smoothly 
and easily, unhampered by clogging 
layers of paint. Scientifically designed, 
based on window knowledge gained 
by over 40 years experience, these 
windows are Lupton products from 
start to finish. Special aluminum 
alloys are extruded in the Lupton plant 
into section and frame members 
calculated for maximum strength and 
beauty. All manufacturing operations 
are rigidly controlled. Proof of 
dependability is the year after year, 
trouble-free service delivered by 
Lupton Metal Windows . . . some of 
them for over two generations. You'll 
build for the future when Lupton 
makes the windows, their worth has 
been time proven. Ask for the 
complete Lupton catalog. 





(ER) QUALITY G>\\) Member of the Steel 

Qa, {P) Window Institute and 
aniiie lait Aluminum Windou 
SSS SS Manufacturers Association 

















METAL WINDOWS 


LUPTON MASTER LUPTON CASEMENT LUPTON ALUMINUM LUPTON ALUMINUM 
ALUMINUM PROJECTED ALUMINUM OR STEEL AWNING WINDOW DOUBLE HUNG 
WINDOW WINDOW 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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Brixment is waterproofed during manufac- 
ture, with the most effective air-entraining, 
water-repelling agent known. 


The fact that Brixment is waterproofed can 
be demonstrated by making the crater test 
shown in Figure 1. Brixment’s effectiveness 
in preventing the passage of water through 
the mortar can be demonstrated by making 
the test shown in Figure 2. 


*k * *« -«K *K& 


Waterproofed Brixment gives you three 
practical benefits which are not available 
in ordinary cement-and-lime mortars: 

€ 


' HELPS PREVENT LEAKY WALLS 
Even under pressure, water cannot read- 
ily pass through Brixment mortar. 
Therefore, if the face brick are back- 
plastered with Brixment mortar, a 
barrier is set up against the passage of 
water to the inside of the wall. 


| GREATLY INCREASES DURABILITY 


Water cannot readily penetrate Brix- 
ment mortar. This prevents the mortar 
from becoming saturated — therefore 
helps protect it from the destructive 
action of freezing and thawing to which 
it is subjected many times each winter. 


) HELPS PREVENT EFFLORESCENCE 


Waterproofed Brixment mortar checks 
the passage of water and keeps it from 
percolating down through the wall, dis- 
solving salts which may be in the 
masonry materials, and carrying them 
to the surface. 


Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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crater with water. Note how 


Brixment holds it. 


FIGURE 2 





Prepare two slabs of mortar, one 
with Brixment and one with ordi- 
nary lime-and-cement mortar. 
After mortars have hardened, seal 
a lamp chimney to each of the 
mortar slabs, using wax or candle 
grease, and fill with water. 


FIGURE 1 


Pour out a pile of Brixment and a pile of ordinary cement 
and lime. Make a crater in the top of each pile. Fill each 
the cement-and-lime mixture 
absorbs the water immediately. Note how the waterproofed 





After 24 hours, note how much 
water has gone into and through 
the non-waterproofed mortar, and 
how little water has cone into 
or through the Brixment mortar. 

















DOWNTOWN BUSINESS and 
showing freeway system. 


industrial area, 
Roads and elevated 
highways were plotted to conform to land use 
requirements of master plan. 
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pockmark city map. 


HIGH-DENSITY HABIT, carried to suburbs, dumps 
thousands of cars daily into city’s core. 
























RENEWING OUR CITIEs;: 
















San Francisco’s construction and rebuild. 
ing urge, welling up in more or less un- 
coordinated form for the past half dozen 
years, has begun to take substance as a joint 
effort toward a well-defined goal: preserva- 
tion of the city, especially its core, as the 
center of the Bay area population mass. 

Not since the disastrous earthquake and 
fire of 1906 has San Francisco been atingle 
with hopes, plans—and above all—activity 
to renew itself. World War II and the post- 
war years brought hundreds of thousands of 
new residents and many new industries to 
the Bay area. From 1950 to 1954 the area’s 
population increased from 2,681,322 to 3,024,- 
650. Nearly all of the expansion occurred 
beyond San Francisco’s city limits; popula- 
tion of the city has remained fairly steady at 
about 775,000. 

The extraordinary suburban growth of the 
Bay region, about 7,600 persons a month, ac- 
cording to the San Francisco Bay Area 
Council, a sort of nine-county chamber of 
commerce, has been accompanied by typical 
troubles, some of which are described in a 
review of San Mateo County’s plight on page 
17. Effect on San Francisco of swift and 
often uncontrolled expansion of its suburbs 
has been acceleration of central city de- 
terioration and quickened obsolescence of 
municipal facilities. Never lethargic—San 
Francisco has been called the New York of 
the West Coast—the city has met a few of 
its problems squarely. San Francisco voters 
characteristically have been willing to spend 
rather freely for all kinds of ambitious proj- 
ects. School construction has kept pace with 
population shifts and increased birth rate; 
a good start has been made in building free- 
ways and elevated highways; pioneer con- 
struction of underground parking garages 
has been a model for several other cities. 

In recent months, encouraged by the pros- 
pect of federal funds for redevelopment and 
renewal, and given leadership in the form 
of an awakened group of downtown business- 
men, San Francisco has moved into a period 
of big-scale, planned rejuvenation. 


The movers. A welter of public, quasi-public 
and private groups have been hacking away 
at San Francisco’s problems with varying 
degrees of effectiveness. The Department of 
City Planning, directed by Paul Oppermann, 
has kept the city in a healthful dither of 
self-criticism. More than any other group, 
perhaps, the planning department has cre- 
ated a climate of opinion in which plans 
could be made and started toward execution. 

The Redevelopment Agency, headed by Eu- 
gene Riordan, is a legal entity under state 
law, and is responsible for land acquisition 
and disposition for urban renewal and re- 
habilitation projects under California’s Com- 
munity Redevelopment Law. The agency has 
had its troubles. Before a building can be 
demolished or a shovelful of earth turned on 
a redevelopment project, twelve steps must 


























San Francisco decides to fight blight 


Inertia and the confusion of postwar growth give way to 


redevelopment urge as downtown business interests awaken 


be taken, involving hearings, reviews, recom- 
mendations and adoption of tentative and 
final plans by the board of supervisors of 
San Francisco City & County, the planning 
commission and the Redevelopment Agency. 
Last year after the agency had been wracked 
by political turmoil, HHFA’s urban renewal 
chief, James W. Follin, threatened to with- 
hold federal redevelopment funds pending a 
cleanup. With Riordan’s appointment, the 
agency began to function effectively again. 

A new group, the Citizen Participation 
Committee for Urban Renewal, has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Elmer E. Robinson. A 
“workable program,” required under the 
Housing Act of 1954 as a prerequisite to 
federal grants for renewal, has been pre- 
pared. By last month the plan had worked 
its way to the city comptroller’s office for ap- 
proval before submission to HHFA. By the 
end of May no agency had been designated to 
work with HHFA in treating San Francisco’s 
blighted areas with federal funds. 

Strongest pressure for central city im- 
provement comes from the powerful Down- 
town Assn. and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Both groups, alarmed by the effects of traf- 
fic congestion and urban blight on downtown 
trade, have moved in behind programs of the 
planning department and _ redevelopment 
agency. 


Head start. Willingness of San Francisco 
voters to approve construction bond issues 
has given the city nearly $49 million worth 
of new schools since 1948, most of them 
built in areas of recent residential develop- 
ment. 

Two years ago pennies from a boost in 
the state gasoline tax started piling up to 
finance freeway construction. Today San 
Francisco has some dazzling stretches of 
highway paid for with its share of the tax: 
5 mi. of the 10-mi. Bayshore Freeway, which 
will carry motorists from the San Francisco 
—Oakland Bay Bridge almost to the south- 
2rn city line without touching city streets; 
the first mile of a freeway to link Bayshore 
Freeway with Golden Gate Bridge; a good 
start on the Embarcadero Freeway which 
will take traffic from the northern water- 
front south under the Bay Bridge to the 
Southern Crossing. Location of the contro- 
versial $300 million Southern Bay Crossing, 
to be built by the California Toll Bridge 
Authority, has been settled (see map). 

Other Bay counties have extensive ex- 
pressways too: Bayshore Freeway will be 
pushed almost 25 mi. southward well into 
San Mateo county. Highway 101 north of 
the Golden Gate Bridge is being rebuilt to 
handle anticipated traffic as Marin county, 
the only open area close to San Francisco, 
becomes developed. The Eastshore Freeway, 
on which construction is well under way, 
will pass through part of Oakland as an 
elevated highway and will channel traffic 
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to and from the eastern end of the Bay 
Bridge and three major highways through 
an intricate distribution maze. 

Planning and construction of freeways 
within San Francisco conform to a master 
plan, adopted in 1945. The roads are used 
not only to move traffic but also to form 
boundaries of areas zoned for industrial or 
commerical use. 


Money on tap. In 1947 voters authorized the 
San Francisco Parking Authority to spend 
$5 million for off-street parking facilities. 
The authority acquires land, so the theory 
goes, and permits private builders to con- 
struct garages on a concession basis. This 
year the authority still was a few dollars 
shy of spending its first million. There is 
little question of the need for off-street fa- 
cilities: pampering of the automobile implicit 
in the building of freeways has cut into rail 
and bus transit. Car pools move commuters 
in and out of the city across the Bay Bridge 
(a toll facility) less expensively than the 
privately run Key System which operates 
commuter trains across the bridge. 

Last month it appeared likely that two 
garages, near two big department stores, 
would be added to two already built under 
the authority’s plan. 


Sick transit. Planner Paul Opermann has 
been insisting for years that highway de- 
velopment is only one element in a total 
transportation program. He has foreseen 
frustration and unhappiness among San 
Francisco’s citizens if they fail to bring 
their mass transit system up to date. For 
two years Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & 
MacDonald, consulting engineers, have been 
making a $600,000 study of the transit 
plight of the nine-county Bay area. 

Last month, in a preliminary report, the 
firm turned down a monorail plan and rec- 
ommended rail lines extending southward 
from San Francisco to the Palo Alto area 
and eastward through Oakland and. Rich- 
mond. No suggestion was made about how 
the bay should be crossed. This, and the 
engineers’ findings on a subway for down- 
town San Francisco—an old dream of civic 
leaders—are due later. Just now San Fran- 
cisco’s transit system is anything but in- 
tegrated. The city-owned Municipal Railway 
operates trolleys, buses and cable cars at a 
yearly loss of about $1 million. Buses which 
the Key System operates in addition to its 
Bay Bridge trains, come in for constant 
criticism about fares and infrequent service. 
Southern Pacific commuter trains between 
San Jose and San Francisco can scarcely 
keep up with growth of the suburban areas 
they serve. 


The rotten spots. Three big redevelopment 
areas, designated as blighted sections by the 


continued on p. 17 


















Mydans—Lire 


BAY BRIDGE and approaches, acraw! daily with 
traffic from crowded East Bay cities, will be 
relieved by Southern Crossing. 


Sanders—Lire 





OLD ROW HOUSES, typical of city, will be re- 
juvenated under renewal plan, such as proposed 
Potrero Hill pilot program. 


NEW ROW HOUSES on 25’ lots were accepted in 
postwar boom, but city now requires 33’ lots to 
reduce crowding. 





Sanders—Lire 
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Moulin Studio 





GOOD START ON OFF-STREET PARKING 


city-county board of supervisors, were in 
various stages of movement toward federal 
aid last month. “Grandfather” projects, 
they could be studied by HHFA without 
waiting for adoption of a workable pro- 
gram. 

>The Western Addition is an old neigh- 
borhood lying west of Van Nears Ave., 
a wide street where the fire of 1906 was 
stopped. Downtown San Francisco was re- 
built after the fire, but the Western Addi- 
tion was not. Now 280 blocks have been 
slated for redevelopment. The first project 
in the area for which a $7.3 million federal 
subsidy is being sought by the Redevelop- 
ment Agency is a 26-block section from 
which substandard frame houses, inhabited 
before World War II by Japanese families 
and now by Negroes, will be cleared. The 
land will be offered for private redevelop- 
ment, estimated to cost $17.4 million. Sixty 
blocks north of the project area have been 
marked for neighborhood rehabilitation, if 
federal renewal funds can be obtained. 
East-west traffic which has been filtering 
through the area along its many cross 
streets will be channeled along Geary St. 
The street runs through the first project 
area and will be widened to expressway 
standards. 

» Diamond Heights is an area of 345 hilly, 
partially vacant acres southeast of Twin 
Peaks, famed San Francisco landmarks. 
The Redevelopment Agency has been look- 
ing for developers to build 1,049 apartment 
units, 542 single-family houses and 512 
duplexes. Over a million cubic yards of 
earth will be moved from sharp hills to 
make contoured building sites and dumped 
into ravines and an old borrow pit to create 
playground. The agency expects housing 
built on Diamond Heights will absorb 
families displaced from other areas. 
>South of Market St. the agency is doing 
some long-range thinking about redevelop- 
ing 19 blocks in a light industrial and whole- 


saling district. No project area has been 
selected. 


Major dentistry. The Produce Market, eight 
blocks of wholesale fruit and vegetable 
establishments, has been bothering San 
Francisco planners and business leaders for 
a long time. Obsolete and decaying, the 
market lies just west of the city’s financial 
district, yet pays only one tenth the tax 
rate of the banking area. 

Most of the wholesale merchants in the 
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market have voted to develop a new produce 
distribution center on a 30-acre tract at 
South Basin. Hoping that the market will 
be moved, the city-county supervisors have 
designated the surrounding 28-block area a 
blighted section. If the area is cleared, 
planners have no doubt that the financial 
district will spread into much of it. Apart- 
ment structures for downtown workers 
would surely use the remaining land. 

The produce dealers will have to move 
fast; the South Basin area has been oc- 
cupied by run-down temporary war housing, 
being demolished at the rate of 100 units 
a month. Ten acres are owned by private 
developers, and if no produce market is 
planned soon, the land will revert to them. 


Facelifting scheduled. A plan has been ad- 
vanced to use the Potrero Hill neighborhood 
as a pilot project under the urban renewal 
section of the 1954 Housing Act. The area, 
which has fogfree climate and an excellent 





view, has become run down but is by no 
means beyond salvation, The 3,469 houses 
on the hill were cheap when they were 
built, and without federal aid for a hill- 
wide upgrading plan, no one wants to build 
the first new middle-priced house. 


Public housing accepted. Except for its at- 
tempt to maintain racial segregation under. 
a so-called “neighborhood pattern” plan— 
knocked down last year by the US Supreme 
Court—the San Francisco Housing Author- 
ity has a liberal record. Real estate interests 
and other traditional opponents of public 
housing have accepted low-rent projects, 
the result, probably, of sound management 


of the authority for 16 years by E. N. Ayer,: 


a real estate man and of strong labor 
support. Without flamboyance the authority 
has completed 2,900 units in 10. public 
housing projects, and has another 2,124 
units scheduled for construction during the 


next two and a half years, ‘ 


San Mateo two years after study: 
still not enough taxpaying industries 


Two years ago civic leaders of San Mateo 
county, Calif., knew they had a serious 
problem on their hands. Their county, just 
south of San Francisco, had grown 111% in 
population during and after World War II 
—twice the growth rate of the San Francisco 
Bay area. And there seemed to be no letup 
of the inflow of families from all over the 
country; a population of 111,782 in 1940 was 
expected to reach 400,000 by 1960. 

San Mateo had been a comfortable bed- 
room county, 25% of whose workers com- 
muted to managerial, professional and 
middle-income white-collar jobs in San Fran- 
cisco. It had become accustomed to better- 
than-average municipal services. 


Needed: more highgrade taxpayers. Now, 
with blue-collar workers and lower-paid 
white-collar employees streaming into de- 
velopments of low-cost houses which had 
been spreading like weeds over San Mateo’s 
available land, it became frighteningly ap- 
parent that the county’s tax base was not 
broad enough to maintain, let alone increase, 
public facilities required for its growing 
population. Example: the average tract 
house, costing $10,000 to $13,000, was paying 
only $50 toward the $204-per-year cost of 
keeping a pupil in school, and most young 
families moving into developments were 
sending more than one child to school. More 
disturbing yet was the knowledge that the 
$55-million school system would have to be 
doubled by 1960. 

Industrial growth, always discouraged in 
San Mateo county, had occurred elsewhere 
in the Bay area. Contra Costa county, across 
the Bay from San Francisco, was booming. 
Industry, heavy and light, had flooded in 
during the war and kept coming in the post- 
war upsurge. San Mateo county leaders be- 
gan to wonder if industrial expansion might 
be their answer. 

They called in the Urban Land Institute. 
In April 1953, equipped with basic data on 
the county, ULI sent a 13-man panel of real 


estate and area development experts from 
the East and Midwest to San Mateo for a 
four-day study. The panel’s recomendation: 
attract clean, light industry or get set for 
either unbearable taxation, drastic reduction 
in standards of comunity services—or both. 


An unfilled prescription. Several months ago, 
when promoters of an eight-story office 
building planned for a seven-acre site in San 
Mateo city found their project held up by com- 
munity resistance—culminating in court ac- 
tion brought by a residents’ group—advo- 
cates of ULI’s suggestions took stock of. their 
county’s situation and found it not much bet- 
ter than it had been before ULI was called. 

The San Mateo County Development Assn., 
a citizens’ group which had formally spon- 
sored ULI’s visit, was in atrophy; it had no 
staff and no longer provided a clearing house 
for inforation about the county. By spring 
its first president, James E. Fitzgerald, 
had collected $11,000 toward $20,000 needed 
to revive the association. 

One community, Burlingame, had rezoned 
180 acres for industry and had attracted two 
plants costing $1.5 million. 

True, there had been some county-wide 
industrial expansion, but it was debatable 
how much could be traced to follow-up on 
the ULI report. Twenty-seven new plants 
costing $4 million were built in 1953 and the 
same year existing industries put $11.3 into 
expansion; in 1954, when ULI’s suggestions 
should have really started taking hold, new 
plant investment dropped to $3.2 million, 
plant expansion to $1.9 million. Explained 
County Planning Director Frank Skillman: 
“It has only been within the last two years 
that public opinion has been favorable to in- 
dustry, and you don’t get flooded with new 
industries overnight. Within three to five 
years measurements may show we have been 
swinging to a more balanced economy.” 


No letup in pace of homebuilding. But where 
to put new industry was the problem. 


continued on p. 21 
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Housing developments were still munching 
away at the land that ULI had said should 
allow San Mateo to compete with other 
counties trying to attract industry. “We had 
thought there was no more land available 
for tracts,” Skillman said, “but now they are 
building on unbuildable land. Besides in- 
creasing the tax burden, these areas cost 
more to maintain and will become blighted 
first. The property owners there are not 
carrying their full load.” 

Harold Atkinson, city planning director of 
San Mateo, said the opposition to the office 
building did not mean San Mateo wanted to 
bar white-collar enterprises. Far from it, he 
said; San Mateo had set up what he called 
an “executive zone” and already had secured 
three office buildings (costing about $1.8 mil- 
lion) for it. 


Neighboring county is more alert. Mean- 
while, San Mateo’s worried leaders were 
looking wistfully across the county line, 
where Santa Clara county was doing some- 
thing very much like what ULI had pre- 
scribed for San Mateo. Three Santa Clara 
communities, Palo Alto, Sunnyvale and 
Mountain View, were attracting enviable in- 
vestment by the kind of industry San Mateo 
had been advised to seek. Electronics re- 
search and manufacturing firms were set- 
tling on the Stanford University campus at 
Palo Alto (AF, Dec. ’54, News). Sunnyvale 
with one of the two air-pollution engineers 
in the state (other one: in Los Angeles) was 
watching as quiet, clean industries invested 
$12 million in plant, some of it on 1,300 acres 
zoned strictly for industrial development. 
Sunnyvale industry provided 46% of the 
town’s tax base, while industry and com- 
merce in the San Mateo community of San 
Carlos, for example, combined to form only 
28% of the tax base. Mountain View, with 
plenty of land available for industry, was 
not worrying. 


Cole’s housing requests modest; 
Congress expected to approve 


Less controversial than most of its predeces- 
sors, the 1955 housing bill introduced a 
month ago was expected to clear Congress 
without much of a rumpus. 

Except for extension and unscrambling 
of the public housing program, HHFAd- 
ministrator Albert Cole’s modest draft of 
his legislative wants called for little more 
than replenishing money for programs run- 
ning out of financing authority and extend- 
ing FHA repair and remodeling loans. The 
Administrator asked fer: 
> $200 million for additional slum clearance 
and urban renewal grants, and a $4 billion 
increase in FHA’s over-all mortgage-insur- 
ance underwriting authority. 
>» A year’s extension of the June 30 deadline 
for getting this fiscal year’s quota of 35,000 
public housing units under contract, and ad- 
ditional installments of 35,000 units each for 
the public housing programs of fiscal 1956 
and 1957. 
> Removal of restrictions that have lamed 
the public housing program, such as those 
linking public housing inseparably to slum 
clearance and urban renewal. 

Satisfied with the housing and slum clear- 
ance tools already in his hands, Cole asked 
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simply for more time to put them to use. 
The Democratic Congress seemed willing to 
withhold opposition to the administration’s 
housing program until next year, when it 
would probably make campaign material out 
of the lethargic slum clearance program and 
the findings of a year’s digging by the Sen- 


ate banking committee’s new investigation 
of housing. 

Meanwhile, Congress had a few extras 
they considered adding to Cole’s package: 
HHFA loans to finance local-level public 
works, a stepped-up college housing loan 
program and aid in fighting air pollution. 


Falsework of N Y Coliseum floor collapses 


The New York Coliseum—which had stim- 
ulated plenty of spirited discussion among 
those who have studied the intricacies of 
its financing—made its first real impression 
on most of the nation last month. Some 
16,000 sq. ft. of formwork and 8,000 sq. ft. 
of fresh concrete, supported on a forest 
of 4”x4” timbers and steel jackposts, 
dropped 22’ to the street floor below. 


The collapse, which occurred in two 
phases 15 min. apart, was not sudden. Men 
who saw it—and rode it down—said the fail- 
ure rippled outward around a column about 
which concrete had been placed 2 hrs. 
earlier. Cause of the initial failure—near 
the column and roughly in the center of 
the first big area to collapse—was not 
known. But there was little mystery about 
what happened next: a vast wave of col- 
lapse spread among myriad jackpoles and 
the vertical, spliced four-by-fours upon 
which they stood. Two cement finishers, who 
were working around columns while concrete 
was being poured in the form above their 
heads, saw the falsework collapsing and 
started to run. One worker ran clear. But 
the other, Joseph Lombardi, 55, ran the 
wrong way. The wet concrete entombed him. 
His body was exposed two days later by 
workmen clearing the debris with air ham- 
mers. Fifty-one other workmen were injured. 


Five investigating groups had not fixed 
blame by month’s end. The falsework was 
of a type that had been standard on slab- 
pouring jobs 30 years ago, when concrete 
was moved in 3.5 cu. ft. wheelbarrows at 
1.5 mph instead of in 12 cu. ft. power 
buggies at 6 mph, as it is today. Practical 
construction men, figuring costs and time 
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of reinforcing mesh, duck- 


supporting timbers immediately 


after Coliseum formwork collapse. Form sup- 


ports (above), under slab adjacent to col- 


lapsed area, indicate how wave of failure 


spread through falsework. Workers are drill- 
ing through fallen slab in their search for body 


of cement finisher. 


schedules, will plead that diagonal bracing 
of form supports, which can prevent a local 
failure from causing a general collapse, also 
impedes movement of workmen under floor 
forms and makes adjusting of jacks to give 
forms camber a costly, cumbersome process. 

Nobody blamed the engineering of the 
coliseum, done by Jacob Feld, New York 
consulting engineer who is, ironically, the 
nation’s leading authority on building fail- 
ures. More than 70 pours had been made 
prior to the collapse, and checks showed 
no damage to the steel frame or to other 
concrete floors. The weight of 1,150. tons 
of formwork and concrete thudding down 
on the main floor caused no deflection. 

A week after the failure City Councilman 
Hugh Quinn, member of a contracting firm, 
called for a sixth investigation, by the 
council. He announced he would seek 
changes in New York’s building. codes call- 
ing for diagonal bracing on form supports 
more than 8’ high, outlawing of spliced 
supports and a waiting period of probably 
four days before stripping forms. 

David G. Aronberg, chairman of the op- 
erating committee for joint-venture Gen- 
eral Contractors Walsh-Fuller-Slattery, dis- 
counted reports of workers kicking out or 
removing jackpoles near the point of fail- 
ure and said there was no jam-up of con- 
crete buggies atop the form at the time of 
collapse. Concrete was being distributed 


efficiently through an arterial system, he 
said. Principals of Brennan & Sloan, Inc., 
and Knickerbocker Construction Corp., joint- 
venture subcontractors who had built the 
collapsed falsework, were saying nothing. 


NEWS continued on p. 25 
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One reason Westinghouse Air Conditioning lasts longer, and needs less maintenance, is the refrigerant leak-test, shown above. After manufacture and 
assembly, every part is thoroughly tested for tightness with a Halide Torch, which changes color at the least trace of escaping gas. The result... 


12 Years of Top Capacity 


AIR CONDITIONING 





with unbelievably little maintenance 


In 1942, RKO installed a Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning system in its RKO- 
Fordham Theater, New York. Since then 
the installation has provided uninterrupted 
comfort for millions of RKO customers. 
Even with its work-load increased by wilt- 
ing summer crowds, the system has oper- 
ated regularly, seven days a week, May 
through October, with unbelievably little 


v 
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maintenance. 

And the two Westinghouse compressors 
that make up the heart of the system have 
never had a breakdown, never been over- 
hauled, never been repaired. With lubricant 
sealed in, dirt sealed out, these Westing- 
house compressors operate today as effi- 
ciently as when they were installed 12 


years ago. 





ghouse 


BUSINESSMAN’S GUIDE TO AIR 

CONDITIONING . . . Yours for the asking 
To help you get your full dollar’s value of 
air conditioning, we’ve prepared a 12-page 
guide. It even discusses costs. To get your 
free copy, call your local Westinghouse Air 
Conditioning distributor. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of the phone book. Or write: 


Westinghouse Air Conditioning, Dept. F-3 
Box 510, Staunton, Virginia 


J-80481 























Realtors help Philadelphia renewal, earn 


In many cities realtors are sneered at as the 
“real estate lobby” and are about as welcome 
at City Hall as encyclopedia salesmen. 

But not so in Philadelnhia. There the real 
estate board is setting a notable example of 
nonpartisan participation in urban renewal, 
redevelopment and ail sorts of other munici- 
pal affairs. In return it could hardly ask 
for more respect or cooperation from the 
city if the mayor and his department heads 
were all fellow realtors. 


Common welfare promoters. Last Septem- 
ber, for instance, forward-looking Mayor 
Joseph S. Clark Jr. proposed formation of 
a Delaware Valley Authority with power to 
deal with area-wide civic and economic prob- 
lems of the entire tristate Philadelphia- 
South Jersey—North Delaware metropolitan 
region. Chain reactions from the valley’s 
great industrial boom, touched off by con- 
struction of its big new steel mills, are not 
confined within local political boundaries, he 
pointed out. “Problems of transportation, 
water, sewage disposal, police and fire pro- 
tection, education, civil defense, recreation, 
heaith and welfare transcend city, state and 
county lines,” he declared, and can be solved 
effectively only on some coordinated area- 
wide basis. 

Immediately the Philadelphia board com- 
mended the mayor (a Democrat) and dis- 
closed that it was already organizing a Dela- 
ware Valley Realtors Conference, composed 
of all nine realtor boards in the region, to 
work for the same objectives: to prevent 
“abnormal growth” and to promote the 
area’s “sound development” by: stimulating 
coordination and cooperation among its 
numerous governing and civic bodies. 


Minimize the negative. Concentrating on 
the positive, the Philadelphia board con- 
stantly looks for tangible ways to cooperate 
with city officials on any programs that will 
help the city. It has found many opporuni- 
ties to do so since Clark’s reform and city 
rejuvenation administration took office three 
years ago. Examples: 


>» To boost the city’s budding urban renewal 
and neighborhood rehabilitation program it: 
1) cooperated in drafting a new housing 
code, 2) is planning meetings to explain the 
code’s provisions to affected property owners, 
3) has offered to make free appraisals and 
give authoritative advice on the economic 
feasibility of repairing or demolishing par- 
ticular buildings in rehabilitation areas to 
any owners who request such advice through 
the City Housing Coordinator’s office, and 
4) has agreed to help in relocating families 
dispossessed from redevelopment sites, 


» It has been working closely with the city’s 
commerce department to attract more plants 
to the city and revise cumbersome pro- 
cedures for the sale of city-owned industrial 
plots. It also has been working for industrial 
zoning, and has been opposing the intrusion 
of nonindustrial uses in the remaining open 
areas of the city that would be best suited 
for industrial development. 


> Last winter the board had seven district 
subcommittees report on local aspects of the 
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city’s mass transit problem; last month it 
gave the city the recommendations of its cen- 
tral committee: Get rid of the city’s trolley 
lines and expedite proposals for a peripheral 
highway system including the projected Del- 
aware Expressway. 


» Board Vice President Albert Quell is a 
member of the planning commission’s tech- 
nical advisory committee on zoning. The 
board’s city planning committee headed by 
former President John J. Herd also works in 
close liaison with the planning commission 
and redevelopment authority, and Herd re- 
cently was appointed to the mayor’s zoning 
advisory committee. 

Typical of the board’s insistence on “non- 
political” activity was its action several 
years ago when city officials asked for its 
recommendations for establishing a new as- 
sessment pattern. The board assigned a com- 
mittee of top-notch members to study the 
subject, but before their report was complete 
the assessment question had become a city 
council dispute along party lines. As a re- 
sult the board withheld the committee’s re- 
port, rather than become involved on either 
side of a political controversy. Instead it 
filed the committee’s proposals for an “ideal, 
practical” assessment formula. The full re- 
port will be ready any time it may be re- 
quested again in a nonpolitical situation. 


Mayor’s tribute. The city administration 
periodically seeks realty board advice on 
many other matters too. Indicative of their 
respect for the realtors, early each year the 
mayor and his cabinet hold a private, off- 
the-record luncheon for the board’s executive 
committee. At this the mayor outlines his 
long-range policies and programs, including 
many not yet ready for public disclosure. 
Mayor Clark told Forum: “The contribu- 
tions of the Philadelphia board toward a 
number of varied activities, ranging from 
better housing to attraction of industry, is a 
real demonstration of how a city-wide busi- 
ness group can help advance the welfare of 
the entire community.” 

Many real estate boards probably draw 
their greatest brickbat showers over their 
vociferous uncompromising opposition to 
public housing. But once more Philadelphia 
is an exception. Housing Authority Execu- 
tive Director Walter Allessandroni says he 
enjoys the most harmonious and pleasant 
relations with realtors. Although he had 
little doubt the board must receive anti- 
public housing material from NAREB head- 
quarters, he said that for as long as he can 
remember it has “never publicly, nor in- 
directly” objected to any Philadelphia proj- 
ect. About two years ago a local radio sta- 
tion sought a realtor debater to oppse 
public housing, but after checking about a 
dozen members the board was unable to 
direct the station to a single prominent 
member willing to argue against it. 

Probably in deference to NAREB’s na- 
tional policies, the Philadelphia board has 
never given public housing outright positive 
support, athough as a private citizen na- 
tionally known Realtor Roland Rodrock 
Randall once served as chairman of the 


public bouquets 


Philadelphia Housing Authority from 1939 
to 1947. 


On troublemaking rent control, the board 
and the city administration have amicably 
“agreed to disagree,” without prejudice to 
their cooperation in other fields. Last year 
at the mayor’s request, however, board mem- 
bers made a free survey of rents for the 
city that covered 63,006 units, about one- 
quarter of the entire rental market, despite 
the fact that data was to be used to help 
the council decide whether to continue con- 
trols. But this January Mayor Clark and 
the Rent Commission held a 45-minute pri- 
vate session to hear the realtors’ views he- 
fore the mayor signed the continuation bill, 
and the mayor publicly urged the commis- 
sion to exercise its new discretionary decon- 
trol powers—which are subject to city coun- 
cil veto—whenever feasible. 


Long roster of leaders. Normally failure to 
fight public housing or consenting to a stand- 
off on rent control might be expected to 
evoke strong censure from NAREB head- 
quarters. If this has not occurred, it is prob- 
ably because the Philadelphia board is too 
valuable a member to offend and it has al- 
ways contributed so much effort and leader- 
ship to NAREB and its many institutes 
over the years: 


> Former national presidents from Phila- 
delphia are Thomas Shallcross Jr. (1914), 
Philip W. Kniskern (1941) and Boyd T. 
Barnard (1946). National treasurer from 
1948 to 1952 was H. Walter Graves, who 
has been succeeded by another Philadelphia 
board member, C, Armel Nutter of Camden, 
N.J., former national membership committee 
chairman. Current chairman of the national 
realtor committee is Philadelphia member 
E. Fred Kemner,. 


» The important Society of Industrial Real- 
tors was born at the 1941 Philadelphia na- 
tional convention under the auspices of sev- 
eral top Philadelphia brokers, and Phila- 
delphia has the nation’s largest SIR chapter. 
In 1949 SIR’s national president was Roland 
Rodrock. Randall, who also spearheaded crea- 
tion of the new national Society of Real 
Estate Counselors, of which he is now the 
first president. 


> In 1948 to ’50 the influential Urban Land 
Institute was headed by Philadelphian Rich- 
ard J. Seltzer, in 1951 to ’52 by Kniskern. 


>» Barnard and Kniskern also have been Na- 
tional Appraisal Institute presidents. 


Affection for their organization runs deep 
among the Philadelphia board’s 1,200 mem- 
bers. Top Philadelphia realtors often post- 
pone and even leave closings rather than 
miss board committee meetings. Setting a 
pace that challenges younger members, 
Maurice Massey Sr., at 80, regularly pre- 
sides over the important arbitration and 
ethics committee. Massey still proudly car- 
ries an 1887 membership card in the Phila- 
delphia Real Estate Exchange, one of the 
board’s predecessors before it was charted 
under its present name in 1908. 


continued on p. 29 
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From drawing board to reality is now a simple 

Nj transition in the creation of architecturally 

. beautiful ceilings with recessed lighting. 

The new Smithcraft Troffer presents a clean, 

trim, uncluttered appearance because for the 
first time in troffer lighting there are no visible 
catches, latches, bolts or screws. Perfectly 
straight, trim, in-line rows free from light leaks or 
blemishes are formed with new Smithcraft 
Troffers which are architecturally precise modules 
for exactly 12" openings. Adaptability to 

today's ceiling constructions is virtually universal 
(a single simple clip adapts the Smithcraft Troffer 
to most ceiling conditions and simple provisions 
are made for all others.) A new flexibility of 
design is provided through the widest possible 
choice of shielding media, pattern lighting 
methods and accenting troffer boxes. 
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Door frame con- ‘ 
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\ instantly opens 
This mounting bracket with simple clip attachments or closes by 
adapts the Smithcraft Troffer to a great majority one ae 
of the ceilings in use today. siete 
In louvered ‘ 
units, louvers 
The new Smithcraft troffer-in-plaster frame method [UiPmeccumur 
assures perfectly square plastered openings and is Bulimiciamoul 


. . . are removed 
unbelievably simple to install. pry Grd 


loose parts. 
Write today for the new Smithcraft 
Troffer Book illustrating and describ- ye 
ing the new Smithcraft Troffers in ’ oo 
detail. ; 
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PEOPLE 





Williem Marinus Dudok, Dutch architect and 
city planner, has been chosen to receive the 
American Institute of Architects’ gold medal, 
its highest professional 
honor. The award will 
be made at AIA’s year- 
ly convention this 
month in Minneapolis, 
Dudok, who made his 
first visit to US in 1953 
to lecture under AIA 
sponsorship, is expected 
to receive his medal in 
person and to address 
the convention. The 
typically Dutch works of the internationally 
known pioneer of the modern movement are 
concentrated mostly in Hilversum, his home 
city, but his buildings are found also in 
Paris, Calcutta and the Dutch West Indies. 
Talbot Hamlin, architectural critic, wrote of 
Dudok (AF, Feb. 754, p. 150): 

“...In any architecture that claims to be 
democratic in aims, the extraordinary way 
in which Dudok has designed for people is 
of highest significance, as is his companion 
concept that visual beauty is something the 
people themselves demand. .. . For us today, 
his work stands as magnificent affirmation 
of an architecture designed always to set 
human beings at the very center of the 
focus.” 





DUDOK 


In a tight vote of the AIA awards com- 
mittee, Dudok nosed out Clarence Stein, quiet 
American city planner (Sunnyside, Radburn, 
Greenbelt, Kitimat). Stein, whose big think- 
ing in regional development has never 
blinded him to even the tiniest needs and 
comforts of the people in the projects he 
designed, will be the banquet speaker at 
AIA’s convention. Nom- 
inees for AIA offices: 
For president, George 
Bain Cummings, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. finishing 
his second term as sec- 
retary; for first vice 
president, Earl T. Heit- 
schmidt, Los Angeles; 
for second vice presi- 
dent, Hugh  Stubbins, 
Lexington, Mass., and 
John N. Richards, Toledo, Ohio; for treas- 
urer, Leon Chatelain Jr., Washington, D.C.; 
for secretary, Ross Shumaker, Raleigh, N.C., 
and Edward L. Wilson, Fort Worth, Tex. 





of 


CUMMINGS 


An innovation of AIA’s Washington state 
chapter this year was presentation of 
superior craftsmanship certificates to skilled 
construction workers. Purpose: to recognize 
the “skilled workmanship which brings 
architectural plans to full realization.” 
Among the first six so honored were Elec- 
trician George A. Onsum and Carpenters Earl 
Churchill and George Raymond, shown receiv- 
ing their certificates from Robert t. Durham, 
chapter president. 
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Willem Marinus Dudok, Dutch city planner, wins AIA gold medal; 


John Lloyd Wright found guilty in California license law trial 


Architect John Lloyd Wright was found guilty 
a month ago in Oceanside, Calif., Municipal 
Court of “advertising and practicing archi- 
tecture without having any license to do so.” 
He was sentenced reluctantly by Judge L. W. 
Cottingham to 60 days in jail. His sentence 
was suspended; Wright has appealed. The 
charge, arising from a sign (above) Wright 
displayed outside his Del Mar home, was 
the last remaining count against the 62- 
year-old son of Frank Lloyd Wright in an ac- 
tion begun 16 months ago by the California 
Board of Architectural Examiners, Said 
Cottingham: “I have searched through sev- 
eral of the laws dealing with different pro- 
fessions and I have found none as loosely 
prepared as the statute dealing with archi- 
tects. . . . I had hoped that the Board of 
Architecture would give serious considera- 
tion to having that law changed, and it 
should be clarified.” 


Gordon Bunshaft, 45, designer and principal 
executive of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill’s 
steel-and-glass idiom, was awarded the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters’ first 
prize in architecture, last month. Bunshaft 
was responsible for design of Lever House 
and the big-paned branch bank of Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., both in New York. He 
is also principal designer of the Air Force 
Academy project at Colorado Springs, Col. 
(p. 100). Honorable mention went to Minoru 
Yamasaki, Detroit architect, designer of the 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport Terminal and 
the small clinic shown on p. 136. 


Lindell Peterson, president of the Chicago In- 
vestment Co., was nominated last month for 
president of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, Nomination is tantamount 
to election. Peterson will succeed Wal!!ace 
Moir, of Beverly Hills, Calif., at the associa- 
tion’s convention in Los Angeles next No- 
vember. 


Roger C. Davis of Virginia University’s 
school of architecture and Alexis Yatsevitch 
of Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute’s archi- 
tecture department were selected as the first 
recipients of $2,000 faculty summer fellow- 
ships established by Voorhees Walker Smith 
& Smith, New York architectural firm, The 
two teachers will be resident at the firm’s 
office for ten weeks, starting this month, and 
will study the work of each of the major 
departments. 


ELECTED: John F. Hennessy, of the New 
York consulting engineering firm of Syska 
& Hennessy, and a pioneer in the engineer- 
ing problems of advanced architecture, as 
president of the New York Building Con- 
gress, Inc.; Joseph A. McGinniss, New York 
specifications writer, as president of the 
Construction Specifications Institute; Lleyd 
G. Mumeaw as president of the Concrete Re- 
inforcing Steel Institute. 





JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT AND SHINGLE 


NAMED: Emil C. Fischer, a professor of 
architecture at Ohio State University, as 
head of the department of architecture at 
Kansas State College; Harlea E. McClure, pro- 
fessor of architecture at University of Min- 
nesota, as head of Clemson College’s depart- 
ment of architecture; W. H. Wisley, former 
executive secretary of the Federation of 
Sewage and Industrial Wastes Assns., as 
executive secretary of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, succeeding retiring Wil- 
liam N. Carey; Wesley C. Pietz as president 
and managing director of Raymond Con- 
crete Pile Co., Ltd., Raymond Canadian sub- 
sidiary. 


CONGRATULATIONS: to Architects Doug- 
las W. Orr of New Haven, Conn., former AIA 
president, Wallace K. Harrison of New York 
and William G. Perry of Boston, appointed by 
President Eisenhower to the US Commission 
of Fine Arts; to Herman ©. Walther of Chi- 
cago, 1946 president of the American Insti- 
tue of Real Estate Appraisers, new editor of 
The Appraisal Journal, succeeding robust 
New Yorker Robert H. Armstrong, who on re- 
linquishing the job after ten years was com- 
mended by the governing council for building 
the publication into the most authoritative in 
its field; to Architect Pietro Belluschi of Bos- 
ton, elected to lifetime membership in the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters; to 
Architect Edward D. Stone, recipient of the 
1955 medal of honor of AIA’s New York 
Chapter. 


DIED: John Polachek, 82, president and 
founder of General Bronze Corp., and an 
advocate of use of bronze in building, April 
16, in New York; Albert P. Greensfelder, 75, 
1931 president of Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, chairman of Fruin- 
Conlon Contracting Co. of St. Louis, creator 
and endower of an annual construction 
engineering prize of Amerian Society of 
Civil Engineers, April 17, in St. Louis; Eimer 
Cc. Jensen, 85, member of the Chicago archi- 
tectural firm of Jensen & Halstead, design- 
ers of more than a score of Loop office build- 
ings, April 24, in South Haven, Mich.; Ken- 
neth MacKinnon, 67, president of Ebasco In- 
ternational Corp., April 27, in Bronxville, 
N.Y.; Edmund R. Plunkett, 63, a founder and 
first president of Northeastern Lumber 
Manufacturers Assn., May 4, in Pelham, 
N.Y.; George W. Helimuth, 85, St. Louis resi- 
dential arch’ »ct, May 9, in St. Louis. 


continued on p. $2 
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CYCLOTHERM 


CYCLONIC COMBUSTION 


combustion in steam 
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The most efficient method of 





Cyclotherm Steam and Hot 
Water Generators 

18 to 500 hp 

15 to 200 psi 


Unequalled Heat Transfer Efficiency! 


Cyclotherm Cyclonic Combustion guarantees a 
minimum 80% efficiency in oil and/or gas. Utilizes 
the largest possible heating area in the firetube. A 
flaming vortex spirals the length of the firetube. A 
thin layer of air prevents flame impingement. . . 
localized “hot spots” ... and heat-retarding scale. 


The Most Advanced Design! 


Cyclotherm Cyclonic Combustion achieves its high 





heat transfer rate in only 2 passes. Permits a simpli- 
fied design that reduces maintenance costs as much 
as 50%. Cyclotherm is as much as 14 smaller than 
other packaged units. 


Completely Assembled On Arrival! 


Factory-tested Cyclotherm costs less to ship be- 


cause it’s lighter in weight. Factory-insulation with 
fiberglas saves you up to $500 or $600. Installation 
requires only 5 connections. All parts necessary for 
safe, efficient, economical operation are supplied. 


Automatic In Operation! 


Electronic controls halt the Cyclotherm 
| burner whenever operation is interrupted. A 
factory-pre-set water-level control automat- 
ically insures a sufficient supply of water 
| always in the boiler. A low water cut-off con- 
* trol stops operation if the water supply is 
interrupted. 





This free, inform 
will help you ac 
MAIL THIS COUP 


n-packed booklet tells how Cyclotherm 
eve savings in time, costs and space. 
TODAY! 


| Cyclotherm Division, National-U.S, Radiator 
Corp., 
2422 E. First Street, Oswego, New York 


YUNS REND 
W STEER, 


GAR AQA _ 
YCLOTHERM: 


Y/ Steam & Hot Water Generators 


Please send me your free booklet which shows 
me how I can save time, money and space with 
Cyclotherm. 
NAME__ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS_ 








__ZONE___..... STATE 





Carrier knows 
heating 


Over fifty years of leadership in air conditioning have 
given Carrier unmatched experience in the control of 
temperature—heating as well as cooling. Yes, Carrier 
knows heating by experience—and all this engineering 
skill and leadership contributes to the superiority of 
Carrier Unit Heaters. 





CARRIER HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 





Compact, versatile units for 
large-area buildings, schools, 
auditoriums, gyms, garages, 
mills and factories of all 
types. Sectionalized construc- 
tion adds flexibility to appli- 
cation, ease to installation. 
Can be horizontally or verti- 
cally suspended or floor- 


mounted. Choice of coil units, 
discharge patterns, filter sec- 
tions, manual or automatic 
damper controls, steam or hot 
water circulation. Optional 
sound-deadening and vibra- 
tion-isolation features. Rat- 
ings from 80,000 to 1,260,000 
Btu/hr.; 1500 to 31,000 cfm. 














CARRIER INDUSTRIAL HEAT 
DIFFUSERS 


They distribute heat evenly at 
full or partial loads. Positive 
control of heat saves fuel 
through flow control of steam 
or hot water, or damper con- 
trol of air. Sectionalized 
construction permits floor 
mounting, vertical or hori- 
zontal suspension. Sizes and 
arrangements for 115,000 to 
1,620,000 Btu/hr. 





WRITE or USE COUPON for complete information 


air conditioning 
refrigeration 
industrial heating 
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CARRIER CORPORATION, 335 S. Geddes St., Syracuse, New York 


Please send folders on features and selection data for Carrier Heating 
and Ventilating Units and Heat Diffusers. 


Business_ 
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5 
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like this adds spice 
to/your installations ... helps you 
achieve the exact architectural 
arrangement you had in mind! 


Yes, in lighting too, variety adds spice! 
It adds that touch of extra flavor which 
makes your installation more distinctive- 
looking ... sets it ‘apart. from run-of-the- 
mill lighting jobs. 


Benjamin Trofferlites help you achieve that 
different, modern look because they offer 
a wide variety of designs, styles and ar- 
rangements, some of which are shown here. 
With this one versatile line of fluorescent 
units, there is a combination to help you 
get the architectural and lighting results 
you planned. 


In selling areas, offices, reception rooms 
and similar commercial locations,. these 
trim, clean-cut units enhance the atmos- 
phere you want to create. Because they 
appear to be a part of the ceiling, it is easy 
to fit Trofferlites into most any architec- 
tural scheme you have in mind. The 
“Variety of Light’ table at right gives 
you some idea of the range of the Troffer- 
lite line. For complete Trofferlite ‘‘spice 
of light”’ facts, send for bulletin AD 6315. 
Write Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Leader 
Div., Dept. YY, Des Plaines, II. 
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with BENJAMIN, Jeadex Sine 


Sold Exclusively through Electrical Distributors 





B- 875RR 


pio too, because TROFFERLITES bring you 


the right Quality 
of light... 


a. HOLOPHANE CONTROLENS* for 
extra beauty plus controlled light intensity. 

b. OPEN for voluminous light output. 

c. LOUVERED with patented one-piece 
plastic louvers. ; 

d. BAFFLED for especially uniform light. 


e. GLASS ENCLOSED for lower 
maintenance costs. 


f. CORNER FILL-IN to fill out 
rectangular arrangements. 


g. SPOTLITE for flexible highlighting. 
*© The Holophane Co. 
Exclusive licensee of the Leader Line in Canada: Robertson Irwin Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 


...the right Quantity 
of light! 








12” width regular reflector. 

12” width shallow reflector. 

24” width regular reflector. 

24” width shallow reflector, 

for T12, Slimline, or Rapid-Start 
lamps. 

1, 2, 3, 4 or 6-lamp units. 
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TRENDS 


Building costs reflected the spectacular up- 
surge of construction spending (see right) 
by jumping sharply in March and still more 
sharply in April. The sudden rise in costs 
followed a seven-month period of compara- 
tively little change. Both big ingredients of 
construction costs—material prices and labor 
costs—were on the way up: 


>» Building material prices were responding 
perhaps more to demand than to any short- 
age in supply, for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in nearly all lines of building ma- 
terials had sizable reserves. Exception was 
cemet, which was scarce in some areas 
where big roadbuilding jobs were demanding 
more cement than local mills could supply. 
Nationwide, however, there was little indica- 
tion that the cement industry would be un- 
able to meet 1955’s big demand. Fir lumber, 
up $1 mbf, and plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, up %% to 1%, were typical of the up- 
turn in prices. Both were responding pri- 
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BUILDING MATERIALS prices are moving up ac- 
cording to Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


marily to the boom in house construction. 
Housing starts in April were 127,000— 
126,500 of them were private—the second 
highest on record (first: April 1950—133,400 
starts). Total housing volume for the first 
four months of 1955 was the highest ever, 


* 421,600 units, compared with 344,500 in 1954 


and 412,300 in 1950. 

Some construction market analysts were 
certain that even a slight abatement of 
America’s building urge—which nobody was 
predicting—could send material prices down 
1% or even 2%. 


> Building labor was confounding the eco- 
nomists again. Momentum of wage increases 
of the past decade was again, unexpectedly, 
pushing construction labor costs higher. 
Spring wage settlements were following a 
pattern of pay increases ranging from 5¢ 
to 10¢ an hour, mostly in pocketable cash 











Building costs, level for past half year, rise under double impact 


of upturn in material prices and pattern of wage increases 
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CONSTRUCTION COSTS rise with contract vol- 
ume. Source: E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. 


rather than in fringe benefits. Most building 
trades in Minneapolis and St. Louis won in- 
creases of 10¢ an hour; in New Orleans 
their gains averaged 5¢. Laborers in Detroit 
and San Francisco were 10¢ an hour hap- 
pier, in Kansas City 74%¢. The bulk of build- 
ing labor contracts were due to expire as 
June began. The unprecedented pace of con- 
struction made it likely that contractor 
groups in most cities would succumb to 
union pressure for moderate wage increases 
rather than precipitate lengthy showdown 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL fabricators have growing 
backlog of unfilled orders. 


strikes which could drag on during the peak 
of the building season. 

Material costs probably will shoot still 
higher in midsummer, for there was little 
doubt last month that wage negotiations 
between the United Steelworkers of America 
and the Big Steel firms would result in 
higher pay for the steelworkers, Steel pro- 
ducers, anticipating higher labor costs and 
eyeing a rising backlog of fabricated struc- 
tural steel orders, were already preparing 
their customers for higher prices. 


Construction expenditures up 20% in first four months 








NEW CONSTRUCTION activity showed no sign of 
abating. By May private contract awards were 
20% ahead of last year. Greatest surprise was 
industrial building, whose rate of increase over 
last year continued to rise. Commercial build- 
ing was still expanding, due to big volume of 
stores, restaurants and garages. Private insti- 
tutional building, stimulated by a boom in re- 
ligious structures, was exceeding last year’s vol- 
ume. Public construction was about the same 
as a year ago; drop in residential, industrial and 
hospital work was offset by rises elsewhere. 


First four months 
(millions of dollars) Apr. ’55 1955 1954 %+ 


PRIVATE BUILDING 


rer 1294 4,606 3,417 +35 
Nonresidential building 564 2,212 1,893 +17 
eee a 185 743 697 +7 
Commercial ......... 213 807 626 +29 
Ee 54 215 163 +32 
Educational ......... 40 162 154 =+5 
Social and recrea- 
WEE cticvee aweecs 17 69 64 +8 
Hospital and institu- 
SE icacwtn wine oth 29 113 106 +7 
Miscellaneous ...... 26 103 83 +24 
Public utilities ...... 350 1,274 1,265 +1 


PRIVATE TOTAL 2,339 8559 7,053 +21 


PUBLIC BUILDING 





Residential building.... 21 86 139 —38 
Nonresidential building 363 1,337 1,441 —7 
CS eae 86 321 561 —43 
Educational ......... 195 725 623 +16 
Hospital, institutional 25 97 102 —5 
Military facilities .... 87 330 296 +11 
PI oc ceb ped sess 245 680 645 +5 
Conservation ........ 52 185 207 —11 
*PUBLIC TOTAL.. 886 3,031 3,117 —3 
GRAND TOTAL.... 3,225 11590 10,170 +14 


* Minor components not shown, so total exceeds sum of parts. 











Luncheonettes on main floor (above) and in basement (right) of Pomeroy’s, Inc., 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Two Bastian-Blessing Food Fountains Prove 
Profitable in Pomeroy’s Department Store 


Shoppers don’t need to go out to eat—and perhaps change their minds about 
returning to shop—in this fast-growing department store. Two attractive food 
fountains seating a total of 68 people feature good food and fast service, and 
both have proved to be profitable operations. 


The management of Pomeroy’s appreciates the many sanitary features of the 
equipment, and the food service personnel likes the ease with which it can 
maintain the highest standards of cleanliness. Customers express approval of 
the result. The equipment in both food fountains includes a sandwich unit and 
a Fast-Serv fountain unit (see detail at right). A griddle stand is included in the 
main floor installation, which has a four-bay counter with 45 stools. The base- 
ment installation seats 23 at a two-bay counter. 


Every Bastian-Blessing unit carries the Seal of Approval of the National 
Sanitation Foundation. Details like rounded corners, smooth edges, flat sur- 
faces and heavy-gauge construction contribute greatly to ease of cleaning, con- 
venience, and efficiency. Let the completeness of the line and the free planning 
service that goes with it help you serve more profitably, too. Write to The 
Bastian-Blessing Company, 4205 W. Peterson Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


BASTIAN-BLESSING 


Qualified Sales and Service Outlets in All Principal Cities 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SODA FOUNTAINS AND COUNTER 
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FAST-SERV puts ice cream in tilted 
cans all along the front 
COLDPOINT Cooler Station insures 
perfect cold mixed drinks 

New ROTO-SIGN combines light 


motion and color to whet appetites 





12-page, colorful 
Catalog S-156 
gives the story 
of FAST-SERV. 
Get your free 
copy today. 








FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
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(MARSCAPE) 


The Exploration of Space, a prophetic book 
about the interstellar vastness by Arthur C. 
Clarke (Harper & Bros.; Pocketbooks) 
starts off with a quotation from Tennyson: 

“Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer 

world, 
To sail beyond the sunset, and 
the baths 

Of all the western stars... 


Sadly, modern architecture does not get 
a ticket on modern science’s rocketship. Wit- 
ness the illustration by Leslie Carr of the 
“Martian Base,” a world outpost on Mars 
which looks quite a lot like Sinclair Lewis’ 
Zenith. The city is covered over by a very 
modern looking transparent dome, but note 
the First National Bank at the intersection 
of Venus and Saturn Sts. Either this is 
earthly colonialism of the worst sort, or Mars 
has a very tough building code. 





“Are thy wings plumed indeed 
for such far flights?” 
—WALT WHITMAN, PASSAGE TO INDIA. 


(DECISION) 


A man in the trade, who travels around the 
country a great deal, has recently noticed 
far too many instances, he reports, of be- 
fuddled clients making their selection of an 
architect by putting names in a hat and 
drawing one. This sometimes is understand- 
able, as in Georgia some months back when 
a blueprint company had to select an archi- 
tect from among its customers to design a 
new blueprint building. But in Chicago not 
long ago, as prominent a firm as Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill had to refuse indignantly 
to enter such a drawing by chance. The ques- 
tion remains: how do clients like these pick 
out their hats? 


PARENTHESES 


(ADSCAPE) 


True architectural appreciation among lay- 
men is rare, but it happens. Take this archi- 
tectural folksong which appeared in the New 


York Times 


*L 4-6682-6636 
$20,500 
bdrm Cape Cod 


classified advertising pages: 


Lynbrook, South “34 mile to Pearl St, 
Left 45 clack to model. 
BUILDER: LO 6-311 or WA 5-3271 





and bath down, 
full bth up, %4|° 
many extras. 
FL 4-0556-7 
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7,800. Fieldstone 
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‘state Co, 
New Hyde Pk. 
3-6400 
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garage, $21,995. 
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PI 6-1992. 
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OLD WESTBUR 


MILLIONAIRE’S ESTATELET 
Fabulous Modern Ranch 
$62,500 


Here’s the story... 
ago this pretentious Contemporary 
Ranch Home was built by one of the 
outstanding Custom Builders in the 
U § for this owner. This ‘‘showplace| ; 
of the East’* was designed by a top 
architect for modern, modest estate 
living. Imagine an ‘‘Artist's - Type” 
Mountain Ranch set beautifully in a 
veritable forest of tall pines, oaks and 
dogwoods—a good portion of a mil- 
lionaire’s estate! The long winding 
drive leads you to this captivating mod- 
ern ranch home in the woods! After you 
enter the spacious center hall, you'll 
behold a 30-ft cathedral ceiling living 
room with giant brick fireplace—a real 
touch of Fran« Lloyd Wright! 
never forget the Scenic Window dining 


about six months a 


You'll) 5 


cotta 


many 
Rear 


Tang 
& cl 
fir. 

tians 


$19.9 
respec 


room with floor-to-ceiling sliding glass; —— 


doors, the completely equipped Ultra- 
Matic Kitchen with Vista Window 
Breakfast Area, The master wing has 
5 beautiful bedrooms (all with picture 
windows), 3 lavish pastel tiled Holly- 
wood Baths—fit for a Movie Star. Wait 
‘til you see the Artist's Studio or 
cathedral ceiling redwood paneled li- 


brary or den with massive picture win- “ 


dow! The bowling alley basement has 
no equal. Enormous 2-car attached ga- 
rage—tit for nothing but 2 Cadillacs! 


This unique home is in the heart of/CO® 


the North Shore Gold Coast Estate 
Section of Old Westbury—yet only a 
few minutes to station, shopping and 
schools. Widow moving in a matter of 
days has reduced price $10,000 today! 
NOW it’s the buy of the year at $62,- 
500! Here’s your chance to live like a 
millionaire—without the million! Exclu- 
sively shown by your Estate Specialist 


GEORGE C. McFARLAND 
149 Hillside Ave, Williston 2. L I. 
PI 6-7362 PI 6-5220 








O1N WESTBURY $59 40° 





The same sort of message can be compressed. 


-3, Oak 
oil heat. oven 
1g; $20,609. 
R JR. 
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‘ont beautr, 
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‘ Telephone Monday to Sat. 





OLD WESTBURY. Luxurious push -but- 
ton Ranch, exquisite taste finest build- 
or 000. Ask for Evelyn Baehr, 


$55, 
|W heeler Agcy. ED 3-2606—ED 4-0388. 
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Shown this ad recently, Wright sighed: 
may be Colonial, 
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(SUNSCAPE) 





What do gondoliers in Venice do when they 
are not out in the sunshine, working? 





And what do Venetian pigeons do when 
they are not on the job functioning as con- 
fetti before the architecture of St. Marks? 


The answer is below: They sit in the shade. 
Mad dogs and parakeets go out in the noon- 
day sun. 
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Chalk another marker up for the climatolo- 


gists. And for Photographer Ham Millard. 


(APOLOGIA) 


It’s great to have so many people get in touch 
with us when we start a new department in 
the magazine. The morning after the April 
issue was mailed the phone rang and a sweet, 
secretarial voice said, “Mrs. Knoll is calling.” 
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Then, after an instant of silence, another 
voice in a stern tone: “What do you mean, 
the diffusers at CBS don’t work?” 

Then a letter from Air Devices: “These 
continuous diffusers are laboratory and field 
tested in actual installations, and are scienti- 
fically designed to operate efficiently to the 
complete satisfaction of the user. We have 
never experienced any difficulty ... nor have 
we received any complaints from users.” 

A letter from Columbia Ventilating Co.: 
« _. The diffuser is performing very satis- 
factorily. . . . Installations of this type do 
present problems. However, when they are 
properly reviewed and analyzed, satisfactory 
conditions will result.” 

A letter from Frank Stanton, president of 
CBS: “I noticed my photo of my office ceiling 
in ‘Parentheses.’ Quite contrary to your foot- 
note, the Stripline diffuser is working like 
a charm.” 

We stand corrected. In with the good air; 
out with the bad air. 





(HUMILITY) 


The Society of Industrial Designers held an 
evening panel discussion at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York not long ago en- 
titled “What’s Happening to American 
Taste?” Tickets were $3.60 per seat, and the 
house was packed. 

As it turned out, however, the speakers did 
not really talk much about taste. It was 
mostly an evening of mutual congratulation 
for what had already been done by Walter 
Dorwin Teague, Raymond Loewy and Henry 
Dreyfuss, who were the designers on the 
panel. They showed slides, gave sales pitches, 
talked about the tough early days, and 
clapped each other’s backs up there on the 
Stage. At the end of the evening the official 
Summing up was delivered by Miss Dorothy 
Shaver, a witty, elegant lady who is presi- 
dent of Lord & Taylor: “Well,” she said, 
“the evening has demonstrated that Ray- 
mond loves Walter and Walter loves Henry.” 

Mid-1955 is a legitimate time for congratu- 
lating industrial designers, of course, even 
for self-congratulating. Among the many 
first-rate accomplishments in design of this 
trio have been Teague’s for Eastman Kodak, 
Dreyfuss’ for Bell Telephone, and Loewy’s 
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TWO GREAT NEW | 
WINDOWS 


3 horizontal sliding window 





The new Wisco horizontal sliding ‘“‘Slide-O-Ramic”’; and the 
new vented aluminum picture window, the “‘View-O-Ramic’’, are 
two new windows you will want to know about. 


New in design, engineering and manufacture, these windows 
offer profit possibilities unmatched in their field. 


WINDOWS YOU WILL WANT TO SPECIFY FOR PROJECT 
BUILDERS AS WELL AS CUSTOM BUILDERS 


and full information 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 





WISCO ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


3945 A”’ STREET DETROIT (16) MICH 
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Moulfler TILE FLOORING 


AND THE MODERN HOSPITAL 









































Cleanliness... 

The vital yardstick for the modern hospital. 

That's why for hospitals, especially, Moulflex vinyl-plastic tile 
flooring has so many unique advantages. 


For Moulflex has an unusually dense, non-porous surface that 
sheds dirt, grease, acid and alkali miraculously . . . cleans easily 
with only damp mopping. 

Cost? In standard gauge, Moulflex costs little more than grease- 
proof asphalt tile. Installation, of course, is fast, because precision- 
cut Moulflex is so easy to handle. 


All these specific qualities . . . plus the fact that Moulflex can be 
used on, above or below grade . . . make it ideal for virtually all 
types of installations. 


We would be happy to send you specification data. 






PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1929 


MOULTILE INCORPORATED : Jolict, Ill. - Long Beach, Calif.» Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Hollow Cores 






in flexicore 
precast 


A 
4 


5 heating or or wiring systen 
r. = along each floor of this buildief& are the hollow cores of fire-safe 
Flexicoré slabs. They run through each slg’*Trom end to end, 

ow would you use built-in race s like these? 

H. E. Beyster and AssociatgssUsed every fifth core for telephone cable or electric 
wiring in this addition tg#*building used by The Michigan Bell Telephone Co. Other 
builders use the cggeS for hot air ducts or piping. 

In additiop“fO0 many such money-saving uses, these cores cut dead load nearly 
50%, ipefeasing the load capacity of the structural concrete floor. 

Pfexicore is dependable, too. It’s precast to the exact lengths you need, with a 
carefully controlled mix and pre-stressed reinforcing steel accurately positioned. Be- 
cause slabs are mass-produced and quickly installed the cost is low. You save the 
nuisance, expense and delays of formwork and on-the-job pours. You save con- 
struction time, too (several months on large projects) because it’s easy to erect 2500 
to 5000 ft. a day in almost any weather. 

Call the Flexicore manufacturer nearest you for full information or a look at nearby 
Flexicore installations. There’s no obligation at all. 


fiexicore slabs are... 


. low cost, kiln-cured concrete units— prefabricated to order in inch variations of length 
and reinforced for specified loading. Grouting of joint keys locks these monolithically cast 
slabs into a single, rigid floor or roof unit. Slabs clear-span up to 22’ 6” or 26’ 8”, depend- 
ing on cross-sections. Cross-sections range from 6” x 12” to 8” x 16”. Hollow cores, 4%” 
to 64%” in diameter, increase load carrying capacity by reducing dead load. Smooth under- 
sides form finished ceiling without plaster—require only caulking and painting. 


Write Nearest 
Manufacturer Below 


Hollow cores for heating and cooling For This Literature 


Hollow cores of Flexicore floors make possible a 
perfect comfort heating system that combines circu- 
lating air and radiant heat. It is widely used for 
one-story structures. The same duct system can be 
used for summer cooling. 


Flexicore Catalog 

Flexicore Split-System Heating 
Job Report on Cooling 

How to Erect Flexicore 
Flexicore for Homes 











THE FLEXICORE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION — PRODUCERS OF PRECAST CONCRETE FLOOR AND ROOF SLABS 








Alabama—Birmingham 
Alabama Cement Tile Co. 
Phone 4-8651 
Colorado—Denver 
Flexicore Co. of Colorado 
MAin 6456 
Florida—Miami 


Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Phone 2-1472 (Hollywood) 
Florida—Tampa 


Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Phone 4-3931 
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Ilinois—Chicago 

Mid-West Concrete Pipe Co. 
GLadstone 5-0127 
indiana—East Chicago 
Calumet Flexicore Corp. 
Phone 940 
Michigan—Detroit 

Price Brothers Company 
WOodward 5-6376 
Minnesota—St. Paul 

Molin Concrete Products Co 
CApital 6-8818 


New York—Buffalo 


Anchor Conc. Products, Inc. 


HUmboldt 3152 

North Carolina—tilesville 
W. R. Bonsal Co., Inc. 
Phone 661 
Ohio—Columbus 
Arrowcrete Corporation 
CApital 1-5506 
Ohio—Dayton 

Price Brothers Company 
HEmlock 7861 


Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Scatanee Co. 
MOnongahela 920 

Rhode Island—Saylesville 
Durastone Flexicore Corp. 
PAwtucket 3-1288 
Texas—Houston 

Flexicore of Texas 
GRand 9-2216 

W. Va.—Wheeling 





Universal Concrete Pipe Co. 


Phone 145 


Wisconsin—Beloit 
Mid-States Conc. Prod. Co. 
SOuth 6878 

Canada— 
Ontario—Toronto 
Murray Associates Ltd, 
EMpire 4-4362 

Puerto Rico— 

Rio Piedras 

Flexicore of Puerto 
Rico, Inc. 

Phone Rio Piedras 1205 
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Money Talke 


.--AND TALKS 
BACK.TOO! 


When budgets are figured close, the 
pipe that “‘talks” less money initially 
is usually heard above the pipe that 
quietly says, “‘durability.’”’ Unfortu- 
nately, the pipe with the low-first- 
cost talk has a habit of talking back, 
too. You know this story too well if 
you’ve watched a pipe repair job 
where. low-first-cost pipe has failed 
prematurely. The initial “savings” 
can be wiped out many times in 
labor costs. 

You can save yourself a lot of head- 
ache, a lot of expense if you investi- 
gate longer-lasting wrought iron pipe. 
Write Department Z for our booklet, 
Proof by Performance. 


WROUGHT 
IRON 
PIPE 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 









Clark Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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for Studebaker. Sitting listening to all the 
kind words, however, we fell to wondering 
if the industrial designer’s era is not about 
to taper off, or change, as we have known it. 
The designer as a person will not go; he is 
his own best design—this was apparent at 
the panel discussion. He may become less of 
a hero, however. At one point in the evening, 
Loewy made a shrewd observation in asking 
himself what essentially had been the indus- 
trial designer’s achievement in consumers’ 
goods. His answer to his question: “In the 
last 25 years we have put appearance on the 
market.” Shortly before this, Teague had 
pointed out that classic design periods today 
are defined in decades, instead of centuries, 
as they used to be. 


Together these two statements may mean 
that the industrial designers have hitched 
themselves to a cart of customers and pulled 
it slowly uphill, but now they are over the 
crest of the hill and the cart is pushing them. 
Streamline has been a classic age no less 
emphatic than gingerbread; they have won 
this fight and designed many handsome, 
streamlined items. But they have also stim- 
ulated a restless, transient public taste that 
certainly is going to keep moving. Where is 
it going next? Might the slick fifties turn 
into the fancy sixties? Will industrial design 
turn back into sentimental packaging? 

It was revealing when Teague commented 
bitterly on the Bauhaus, grudgingly admit- 
ting that Mies van der Rohe’s Barcelona 
chair was a classic, but then deriding Harry 
Bertoia’s recent chairs as imitations and ex- 
treme designs. He prefers Robsjohn-Gibb- 
ing’s neat chairs. On the other hand, Drey- 
fuss showed slides of sweaters from the 
twenties and sweaters of today (both from 
Sears catalogues) to demonstrate that Amer- 
ican taste has changed—has improved, he 
put it. Miss Shaver of Lord & Taylor might 
have corrected him; the amusing sweater of 
the twenties looked actually closer to the 
latest styles than the trim sweater Dreyfuss 
approved. It seemed that Teague was for 
mitigated modern, and Dreyfuss for func- 
tional modern—both in the face of a great 
sentimental nostalgia which may be develop- 
ing in the customers. This could mean 
trouble for industrial designers; styling is 
not necessarily good design. 

Loewy was the best. When Teague con- 
gratulated him deeply and solemnly for his 
design of a hammer which had been dis- 
played at the Milan Triennale, and which 
Teague said had been admired by Italian de- 
signers who approvingly called it “humble,” 
Loewy reacted as if he had been bitten by an 
ant. He does not design for humility, he pro- 
tested; the first thing he designs for is sell- 
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built right into every smaller residential or 
commercial building you design ...makes sure 
your clients have television profits, not head- 
aches. They'll never need to worry about the 
eyesore and danger of rooftop antenna for- 
ests. They'll make extra money ... tenants’ fees 
pay for Master-Tenna, then continue as net 
profits. They'll rent space more easily, for 
Master-Tenna gives tenants and guests perfect 
televiewing in VHF or UHF, black and white or 
color. And this is vital for both you and clients 
...Master-Tenna is the only 
system of its kind developed, 
installed, and serviced by RCA, 
world leader in electronics. The 
coupon brings details fast. 

*Master-Tenna @ R 


RCA SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 








RCA Service Company, Inc. O-1 
Master-Tenna Sales 
Camden, N. J. 


Please show me, in full detail, how to specify 
Master-Tenna. 
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UNION CENTRAL Annex 
Building, Cincinnati, 
utilizes some 200 Kno- 
Draft High Pressure Air 
Diffusers for quiet, draft- 
less, comfortable air 
distribution. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 
photo shows typically 
compact Kno-Draft 
single-duct system. Note 
flexible connectors. Out- 
lets at same level as ducts 
explain why... 





High Pressure Saves Space 


Space saving, of course, is only one 
advantage of high pressure air trans- 
mission. But it’s important. High 
building costs make it worth while to 
reduce space allotted to air ducts; and 
in existing structures, small high 
pressure ducts have permitted central 
system air conditioning where space 
limitations prohibited conventional 
designs. 

Additional advantages of Kno- 
Draft high pressure systems are: (1) 
flexibility to meet changes in air con- 
ditioning requirements without modi- 


room temperature control from cen- 
tral station systems. 

Kno-Draft High Pressure Air 
Diffusers are especially designed to 
handle air at branch duct velocities 
up to 3,000 feet per minute. Outlets 
are equipped with dampers and sound 
traps to eliminate noise. System 
provides even temperatures 
throughout the area with- 
out drafts. 

For a full description of 
Kno-Draft High Pressure 
Air Diffusers and layouts for 





book on the subject. Write on your 
letterhead for a copy of Bulletin K33. 
Connor Engineering Corporation, 
Dept. D-65, Danbury, Connecticut. 





o-dratt: 


fying the system, and (2) individual typical systems, read the Connor text- adjustable air diffusers 
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NEW A PROTECTION 
_ | / AGAINST THE 


WATER 
ME NACE 





...masonry water repellents 
made with G-E DRI-FILM’” silicones 


Masonry water repellents containing General Electric DRI-FILM 
silicones preserve the beauty and prolong the life of structures—old 
and new. A simple, inexpensive treatment retards spalling and crack- 
ing, controls efflorescence and keeps surfaces cleaner. And, of course, 
a water-repellent exterior means a dry interior. 

Water repellents formulated with DRI-FILM silicones are the 
most durable known. They're erosion-resistant—because silicones pro- 
vide “defense in depth.” They penetrate masonry pores deeply to 
keep water out—yet permit masonry to “breathe”! 

Ask your water repellent supplier about a treatment based on 
G-E DRI-FILM silicones! For the names of suppliers using DRI-FILM 
in their products, just write to General Electric Company, Section 
155-1A, Waterford, New York. (IN CANADA, write to Canadian 
General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto. ) 


Paint and Chemical Manufacturers! 


DRI-FILM silicones offer you a profitable opportunity to add a superior 
masonry water repellent to your product line. Ask us about DRI-FILM 
103, a new G-E silicone with important manufacturing advantages! 


G-E silicones fit in your future 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ing, and then he designs to make products 
as good as this limitation will allow. 


(THE NEIGHBORHOOD) 
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Beside his two-story, shingled house on Hack- 
ensack St. in Carlstadt, N.J. Robert Connor 
is building a new garage, an unusual one. 
Connor is not strictly a usual man; he is in 
the respectable American tradition of the 
tinkering inventor. In his evenings Connor 
has invented a silk-screen cleaning machine, 
a machine for training paraplegics and am- 
putees to walk, an incendiary-bomb testing 
device, a wrist depth-gage for Navy frog- 
men, and a skywriting device to make smoke 
rings and smoke puffs according to a taped 
pattern, like a player piano. Days he works 
for an aircraft engineering firm in nearby 
Hackensack. Connor studied Bucky Fuller’s 
principles, but then went on his own design 
detours. He is thinking of making his garage 
so its top will open, petal-like, exposing a 
launching deck for a flying platform. 
Curious neighbors and passers-by have 
been stopping ever since Connor began his 
garage. He and his wife Zelda and their 
three children like this neighborhood, he 
says; it has been tolerant and pleasant about 
his undertakings. When his garage is fin- 
ished he is thinking of building the com- 
munity a dome to shelter a “What’s Needed 
Most Museum.” It would house “ever chang- 
ing displays to encourage youngsters to work 
at inventions that America needs.”—W. McQ. 





Photos: George Orick 
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Table of recommended adhesives for the installation of Armstrong resilient floors 

































































| a. : 2 
Type of | Wood Concrete | Comerete Concrete — | Terrazzo Fleer rs 
— =. & Sepiinded Psa , a te phen oon Steel Magnesite | Asphalt | Latex 
eau . ets Suspended = | Type —s- Type 
Linoleum $-128 S-128 Don't Don't Rough S-128 Don't $-214 Special | $-128 $-128 
Corlon _ Install Install Smooth S-214 | Install _| Recommendation or 
| by Armstrong S-214 
+ ' ‘ 
Linotile $-130 S-130 Don't Don’t Rough S-130 Don't | S-104 Special $-214 | §-130 
or or Install Install or S-128 Install | or Rec dati or or 
S-128 $-128 | Smooth S-104 $-214 by Armstrong $-225 | S-128 
| or S-214 | 
Rubber Tile and $-130 $-130 $-104 S-104 Rough S-130 $-104 $-214 Special $-214 $-130 
Custom Corlon or or or or S-128 or S-104 Rec datior or | §-128 
Tile $-128 S-128 $-225 Smooth S-104  §-225 or by Armstrong $-225 | §$-225 
$-225 or S-214 $-225 | or $-104 
Cork Tile $-130 $-130 *$-214 Don’t $-214 $-214 | §-214 Special $-214 $-130 
or or Install Rec dati or 
$-214 | §-214 | by Armstrong | $-214 
Linoleum Tile $130 | s$.130 Don't Don't | Rough$-130| Don't $-214 Special $214 | $-130 
or or Install Install or S-128 Install Recommendation or 
$-128 | §-128 Smooth S-214 | | by Armstrong | $-128 
T T T T 
*Asphalt Tile $-80 $-160 $-160 S-160 S-160 | §-160 $-160 S-80 Primer $-160 Don't 
and es” Excelon Primer or or or or or or $-160 | Install 
Tile $-160 | $-90 $-90 $-90 S-90 S-90 $-90 or S-90 
7 | | 
Conductive $-80 | §-160 '§-160 Don’t $-160 | $§-160 $-160 S-80 Primer | .§-160 Don’t 
Asphalt Tile Primer or or Install or or or S-160 Install 
| $160 | $90 $-90 $-90 $-90 $-90 or S-90 | 
T | 1 7 | 
Service $-128 $-128 $-90 $-90 S-90 | $-90 S-90 S-80 Primer | $-214 $-128 
Gauge $-130 $-130 and or or 
Excelon Tile or or | $-90 $-225 |  §$-130 
ts-90 $-90 | 
Lining | Must forburlap Optional Don't Don't Optional Don't | Optional | Special Optional Optional 
Felt | back linoleum for all Install Install for all Install forall | Recommendation | for all | for all 
|and most resili- floors floors | floors by Armstrong _s floors | floors 
Install with No. | ent tiles. Op- | 
$-128 or tional for felt | Install Install | Install with | Install with 
$-130 back sheet lino- Rough S-128 with $-128 or S-128 or 
unless otherwise leum, Corlon, as- | or S-130 $-214 S-130 or $-130 
noted phalt and Exce- | Smooth S-214 | S-214 
lon Tiles. | 
| Pa | } 








* Dusty and porous concrete subfloors should be primed with No. S-80 
prior to the installation of asphalt tile or both types of Excelon Tiles with 
S-90 or S-160. Asphalt tile and both Excelon Tiles should be installed over 
lining felt on wood subfloors. No 5-80 Primer is required with lining felt. 
Where asphalt tile and both Excelon Tiles are installed direct to plywood or 
hardboard, it is necessary to use S-80 Primer. 

£ The use of lining felt with service gauge Excelon Tile is optional over 
plywood and hardboard. 


Armstrong No. S-80 Primer is used to minimize moisture 
as well as to seal porous and dusty concrete subfloors for 
asphalt tile and %” Excelon Tile installation. It also pre- 
pares the subfloor for the proper adhesive selected for the 
installation of asphalt tile or 4%” Excelon Tile. It is a very 
thin “cut-back” asphalt. 
Armstrong No. S-90 Asphalt Cement is recommended 
for below-grade installation of asphalt tile or Excelon Tile, 
‘specially if the subfloor is subject to or shows signs of 
lampness. It is a cut-back asphalt-type cement and is 
pecially alkali and moisture resistant. 
Armstrong No. $-160 Emulsion is an all-purpose adhe- 
for the installation of asphalt tile and Armstrong %” 
Exceion Tile over suspended, grade-level, and below- 
ubfloors. It is a water emulsion of asphalt and is 
sistant to both alkali and moisture. 
Semstrong No. S-104 Chemical-Set Waterproof Ce- 
ment is a special-purpose adhesive developed for the in- 


CUSTOM CORLON® TILE DECORESQ® CORLON 

EXCELON® TILE GRANETTE® CORLON 

MORESG@* CORLON TILE TERRAZZO* CORLON 
MORESQ CORLON 


” 


* Trade-Mark 


* Cork tile may be specified for certain grade-level installations where 
the floor surface of the concrete slab is at least 12” above grade level and 
the ground slope is away from the building. The subfloor should be well 
cured and visibly dry. The cork tile shall be installed with No. $-214 Water- 
proof Cement. Rubber tile and Custom Corlon Tile shall be installed with 
No. S-225 On-Grade Cement or No. S-104 Chemical-Set Cement. 


stallation of Armstrong Rubber Tile and Custom Corlon 
Tile over below-grade concrete subfloors. It is also used 
to install certain floors to steel, terrazzo, ceramic tile, and 
other non-porous surfaces, and where excessive surface 
moisture is unavoidable. This adhesive consists of two 
elements, one a liquid, the other a powder, which are 
mixed on the job and installed within a specified time. 


Special Problems 

Frequently, unusual conditions such as extra-high alka- 
linity in concrete or magnesite subfloors will necessitate 
special adhesive recommendations. In such instances, 
Armstrong will be glad to furnish additional information 
which will be of help in determining the proper adhesive. 
In order for architects to be sure that the proper adhesive 
is being used, it is suggested that they specify the adhe- 
sive or specify that the flooring contractor use the ad- 
hesive recommended by the manufacturer of the resilient 
flooring being installed. 


RESILIENT TILES AsPxatt tie — ruseer tie 


Standard LINOTILE® 
Greaseproof CORK TILE 
Flagstone* CUSTOM CORK TILE 


Conductive LINOLEUM TILE 
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Judges of 1955 SIGNIFICANT PLANT AWARDS say: 


“Quite a roof! 


. No painting 


involved either inside or out” 





Among the 1955 winners of FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE’s 
Significant Plant Awards is Sunstrand 
Machine Tool Co. of Belvidere, Ill. This 
modern plant received a special award 
going to plants that are outstanding in 
some onc respect, or in which there is an 
unusual feature of broad significance.” 


Sunstrand is cited for its installation of 
Ingersoll Roof Deck. Here are some of 
the words used by FACTORY to describe 
the decking: 


“Quite a Roof! . . . This construction pro- 
vides high rigidity and strength with 8-ft. 
purlin spacing. This despite the fact that 
the panels have full freedom for expan- 
sion and contraction . . . high reflective 
property of aluminum cuts summer heat. 
No painting involved either inside or 
out.” 


The Ingersoll Roof Deck used in the new 
Sunstrand plant is a system of full-float- 
ing panels that simply clip to galvan- 
ized steel sub-purlins which are precision 
spaced and welded to the building 
purlins. 


No field or maintenance painting is nec- 
essary ... erection is fast and easy. 
The permanently bright surface of the 
panels improves plant lighting. 


suderse 


+1-10t ROOF DECK 











The plant completed. Its award-winning 
Ingersoll Roof Deck reduces maintenance 


Available in aluminum and 
porcelain enamel 


Ingersoll Roof Deck is available in either 
aluminum or porcelain enamel. The lat- 
ter offers all the advantages described 
above . . . plus protection where corro- 
sion or excessive moisture is a problem 

. or where the special gleaming look 
of double coats of porcelain enamel is 
an advantage. 


Write today! 


New Ingersoll Roof 
Deck may be just right 
for your next job. 
Illustrated folders on 
both aluminum and 
porcelain enamel 
types are now avail- 
able to give full 
details of this award- “ 
winning new system! 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp. 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Suite 2852 
/ Chicago 4, Ill. 














LETTERS 


SAARINEN ABROAD 
Forum: 


We have been looking at Romanesque 
churches carefully, and it is fascinating to 
see their struggle for a vocabulary. We are, 
I think, in a similar period—but with no- 
body struggling. 

EERO SAARINEN 
Somewhere in France 
@® Equally interesting as the comments of this lead- 


ing modern architect is the picture post card he 
selected to convey them (see below) .—ED. 





UNLIMITED AIRPORT 


Forum: 

The long-awaited plans for development 
of the central terminal area at Idlewild 
Airport (AF, Apr. ’55), which marks the 
final outcome of many years of intensive 
behind-the-scenes discussion and planning 
activity, appear to be a step in the right 
direction. 

A vital requirement and objective in air 
station planning, too infrequently realized 
at major airports, is provision of an unim- 
peded flow of many different kinds of 
traffic: aircraft, automobile, passenger, 
baggage, airmail, freight, station employee 
and airport visitor and their diverse at- 
tendant services. 

The adoption of a modified decentralized 
type of air station layout at Idlewild with 
finger-type loading docks, taking into ac- 
count the very heavy air and surface traffic 
expected at this major airport, should 
facilitate flow of all categories of airport 
traffic. This new plan places on the circum- 
ferential outer rim of the airport’s central 
area the seven individual airline buildings 
and the International Arrival building, thus 
allowing a spreading out instead of a tight 
concentration of air and surface traffic. 
This decentralization of airport facilities in 
conjunction with the proposed system of 
inner highways linking air transport build- 
ings and the access road to the airport, 
would seem to make possible a free and 
unimpeded flow of traffic to all parts of the 
central terminal area and its encircling 
airline buildings. 

continued on p. 72 




















ADD CAPACITY WHENEVER YOU NEED IT! So simple. Just attach another section. And be assured you're using the best. The Unit-Versal Switchboard 
is the only one you can get with famous Vacu-Break switch units to smother arcs, decrease maintenance. 


BULLDOG UNIT-VERSAL VACU-BREAK netenene 1 3 ee 





Itself 


to today’s and 


tomorrow’s 


power requirements 


INSTALLS, EXTENDS, CONVERTS WITH ONLY A WRENCH AND A SCREWDRIVER! 


What is adequate today may be inadequate tomorrow. But 
this need not be true in switchboards. For Bull Dog—pioneer in 
electrical distribution—has developed and perfected the Unit- 
Versal Vacu-Break® Switchboard. 


It is the one, low-cost unit of its kind that permits you to add, 
remove or change switches and breakers simply and easily. 
Or double, triple, or quadruple the branch-circuit capacity 
of the switchboard itself by just attaching standardized 


IF IT’S NEW 
... IF IT’S DIFFERENT 
aoe UES GETTER: . UTES 
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sections. Also, its design is so simple, you can install, extend 
or convert it swiftly with only a wrench and a screwdriver. 


Look into BullDog’s safe, efficient Unit-Versal Switchboard. 
For that matter, check all of BullDog’s advanced electrical 
products. BullDog Field Engineers will be happy to lend you 
a hand from planning to installation. No obligation, of course. 
Write BullDog Electric Products Company, Detroit 32. 
Michigan. © BEPCO 


BULLDOG 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 
Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, New 


York. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Company 
(Canada), Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. 
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BYRNE Turnover Doors 






Saarinen, Saarinen & Associates—Architects 
Smith-Hinchman & Grylls, Inc. —Engineers 
Bryant & Detwiler Co.—Gen'l. Contr. 





aSstructurally UORREL I | 


In this service shop building, the design and construction of 


‘the 25 required doors were of primary importance. Architectural 


design demanded a large amount of glass area and narrow 
columns between the doors. Sturdy tubular construction was em- 
ployed to provide the necessary structural strength and, to eliminate 
counterweights on the columns, hoist operators were used. The 
result .. . a facade of doors of excellent appearance and built 
for long, dependable service. 

Byrne Custom Turnover Doors are manufactured for openings 
up to 25 feet wide by 25 feet high. Standard Turnover Doors are 
furnished for openings up to 14 feet wide by 14 feet high. Requir- 
ing no more than two feet of head room above the lintel, in open 
position these doors project back into the building slightly more 
than half of the door opening height. All are constructed with 
wedge tight weathering and are equipped with safety operators 
with integrally mounted, self-adjusting limit switches. 








This FREE Catalog J... 


provides complete information on the 
various types of Byrne Doors built for 
industrial buildings and aircraft hangars. 
Write for your copy or refer fo it in Sweet's. 


BYRNE doors, inc. | 
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Whether the inherent potentialities of 
the new plan are ever fully realized will 
of course depend on how expertly the plan 
is developed. A good omen in this regard 
is the report that top architects have been 
commissioned to plan buildings and co- 
ordinate over-all development of the air- 
port’s central terminal area. 

Despite criticism that plans for develop- 
ing Idlewild’s permanent air terminal were 
not completed sooner, it may well prove in 
the long run to have been providential if 
this delay now results in a development of 
the central terminal area which matches in 
excellence Idlewild’s open parallel runway 
layout with its built-in system of fluent 
air and surface traffic circulation. If this 
should be the case, Idlewild may well then 
deserve the title of the world’s premier 
airport. 

JOHN WALTER Woop 
Associate professor of architecture 
University of Illinois 


Urbana, Ill. 


@ Idlewild’s planners may well be proud of Professor 
Wood's nod of approval, for he is an authority on air- 
port planning and author of the books Airports 
Some Elements of Design and Future Development 
(published in 1940 and still a standard text on the 
subject) and Airports and Air Traffic (published in 
1949) .— ED. 


TORROJA’S CONCRETE 


Forum: 

Your Torroja article (AF, March ’55) 
points out two characteristics of concrete 
that deserve more emphasis: its unusual 
flexibility and adaptability to architectural 
forms. Torroja’s work should encourage 
architects to create new shapes in concrete, 
particularly with exposed surfaces. 

In this connection, the accompanying 
photo may be of interest. As part of the 
improvement of Bellevue Hill Park, Cincin- 
nati, R. Carl Freund, AIA, and Hixon & 
Tartar, structural engineers, were given the 
job of producing park shelters. The result 
was highly imaginative circular shelter roofs 
of concrete 30’ in diameter, supported on 





column clusters. The entire structure was 
cast in one operation. The unusual archi- 
tectural effect achieved is at once apparent, 
despite the fact that the area had not been 
landscaped at the time the photograph was 
taken. 

THOR GERMUNDSSON, manager 

Structural and Railways Bureau 

Portland Cement Assn. 

Chicago, Ill. 

continued on p. 76 
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Rolling Steel Doors 


Manually, Mechanically, or Electrically Operated 


If you want real protection, long life, and convenient, timesaving 
operation, you can’t beat the quick action of a good power oper- 
ated rolling Steel Door. No other type of door can match their 
compactness in operation. . . the vertical roll-up action of the door 
curtain occupies no usable space either inside or outside the open- 
ing—and, there are no overhead tracks or other obstructions to 
interfere with material stacking or crane handling adjacent to 
door openings. A quick-opening, quick-closing Mahon Power 
Operated Rolling Steel Door will save valuable space ond 
valuabie time in any type of opening. In addition, Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors are permanent—their all-metal construction assures 
MAHON a lifetime of trouble-free service, and provides maximum pro- 
CHAIN-GEAR tection against intrusion and fire. They require less maintenance, 
OPERATOR 
too, because, when the door is open, the interlocking steel curtain 
is rolled up above the opening safe from damage. When you 
=» select a Rolling Steel Door, check specifications carefully . . . 
you will find extra-value features in Mahon doors—for instance, 
the galvanized steel material, from which the interlocking curtain 
slats are rolled, is BONDERIZED and DIP-COATED with synthetic 
enamel which is baked on at 350° F. prior to roll-forming. You 
will find other Mahon features in both design and materials 
that add up to a greater over-all dollar value. See Sweet's 
Files for complete information, or write for Mahon Catalog G-55. 































MAHON STANDARD 
puute evs irae ouce'™ THE RR. C. MAHON COMPANY 
— Detroit 34, Michigan ¢ Chicago 4, Illinois ¢ Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ Labeled 
Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Panels; 
Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


ee 
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PUVTEES AND GRIMLES TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ap : 


Six Mahon Power Operated Rolling Steel 
Doors installed in truck openings of a loading 
dock in the new plant of Sutherland Paper Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Miller-Davis Company, De- 
signers and General Contractors. A total of 
thirty-nine Mahon Rolling Steel Doors were in- 
stalled in various types of openings in this plant. 
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ifting 
ouds 
for 60 years 


SEDGWICK vertical transportation 
equipment has been specified by three 
generations of architects —to move 
loads from floor to floor—to make bet- 
ter use of space — to give one-floor 
convenience in dwellings. Sedgwick 
safety, dependability and economy are 
the result of six decades of technical 
improvement. 





LOGWICK ; ~ ae 
CORRESPOND- SIDEWALK 
ENCE LIFTS ELEVATORS 


for high-speed trans- 
mission of letters, 
orders, other light 
loads. Also parcel lifts 


for heavier loads. . 






he. te »% 
FREIGHT- 
WAITERS 
for loads too heavy 
for dumb waiters, yet 
not heavy enough 
for expensive 
freight elevators. 


RESIDENCE 
ELEVATORS 


often recommended 


by physicians. A © 


basic consideration 


in remodeling older © 


dwellings. 


when there’s more 
than one floor... 


think of 
Sedquwick 





for free specification service and 
engineering recommendations, write: 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


140 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 





dependable trans- 
portation of loads to 
and from basement. 
Standard capacity 
up to 2500 Ibs. 





DUMB 

WAITERS 

for industry, hospi- 
tals, hotels, restau- 
rants, schools, banks, 
stores, etc. Under- 
counter or regular. 


STAIR- 
TRAVELORS 


' @ safe, economical 


way to avoid stoir 
climbing. Widely 
used in homes with 
straight stairways. 
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Forum: 


The Torroja buildings at Spain’s cement 
Institute (AF, Feb. ’55) are most pleasing 
to the eye and certainly are a challenge 
to American engineering and construction. 

Rocer H. CorsBeTtta, president 
Corbetta Construction Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

Being intimately concerned in developing 
and finding acceptance for new types of 
structures, I am gratified to see the produc- 
tive accomplishments reflected by Engineer 
Torroja’s work. 

The statement is often repeated that in the 
US the relation between material and labor 
costs is such that we cannot economically 
duplicate some of the outstanding work done 
in concrete in other countries. Such a view- 
point may be convenient, but not necessarily 
true. There are an increasing number of ex- 
amples of outstanding work in concrete con- 
struction which are esthetically stimulating 
and have been achieved economically through 
the ingenity of progressive builders and de- 
signers. 

Not long ago it was thought that precast 
concrete was economically suited only to 
the very largest construction operations. 
It has been my experience that job opera- 
tions can be so planned that precasting 
techniques are economically applicable to 
small operations. 

One other deterrent to developing new 
types of concrete structures in this country 
is the general requirement that designs con- 
form to building codes, which in so many 
cases are obsolete in the face of advance- 
ments in concrete techniques. There is, 
however, increased activity on the part 
of engineers and architects to have this 
situation corrected. 

Publications such as the ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM accomplish a great deal in stimulat- 
ing progress in American building construc- 
tion. 

ROBERT ZABOROWSK!, vice president 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND CENTRAL 


Forum: 


I have read with great interest the article 
and letters concerning the future of the 
Grand Central Terminal (AF, Nov. ’54, 
et seq.). A native-born Manhattanite, I 
have made frequent return visits to New 
York, and those which stand foremost in my 
memories are the ones which took me 
through the Grand Central Concourse. 
Thus, I must place myself on the side of the 
city builders who would preserve the city’s 
most imposing “reception room.” 

As a city planner I have been generally 
opposed to the extensive bulking of struc- 
tures in the central sections of our cities. 
The street patterns of our cities certainly 
did not anticipate the building congestion of 
our urban centers. While subways, under- 


continued on p. 80 





SURCO 


Terrazzo 





ARCHITECT: WILLIAM L. PULGRAM. ATLANTA 
GEN. CONTRACTOR: GREEN CONSTRUCTION CO., ATLANTA 
FLOORING CONTRACTOR: BARBER! TILE CO., ATLANTA 


Foe 


All floor surfaces throughout this 
home are SURCO terrazzo on con- 
crete slab. SURCO terrazzo is not 
only beautiful and easy to maintain, 
but provides resiliency comparable 
to that of hardwood flooring. 

The concrete slab was laid on 
grade and SURCO terrazzo was 
applied 14-%% inch thick after the 
slab was completely cured. 

SURCO’s latex base gives the 
material adhesive qualities found 
in no other terrazzo... saves time 
and money in application. 


@ For more information on SURCO floors 
for home and industry see Sweet's Files 
or write to the address below. 
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ISURCO. 
md 


Surface Coatings, Inc. 


110 Pear St., S.E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Sones + Laughlin FI 
STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh vial 


JUNIOR BEAMS ARE READILY AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT DELIV 


BUILDERS BEAT A DEADLINE 
WITH J&L JUNIOR BEAMS 






~ ome / met erence ereeancnee 


2400 tons of steel structurals, including over 500 tons of 
J&L Junior Beams, in 75 days . . . that was the “unusual” 
erection schedule laid down for the new automatic trans- 
mission building of Borg-Warner Corporation’s Marvel- 
Schebler Products Division. And the schedule was met with 
a few days to spare! 

The men on the job give lightweight Junior Beam roof 
purlins a big share of the credit for this outstanding ac- 
complishment. Here are just some of their reports. 

“The time for delivery of steel . . . was the essence of the contract. We 
chose J&L Junior Beams because of their availability, simple fabrica- 
tion and ease of erection.” 

H. E. Wray, Assistant General Manager 

INDIANA BRIDGE COMPANY 
*“‘We could never have met the schedule that was laid down without 
these J&L Junior Beams. They have a wider seating area and double 
footings which gave our workmen a safer, faster area of moving 
around aloft. If we had used the usual channels, we would have had 
to slow down for safety’s sake. We would have had foot room on 
only one side of the bottom of the channels, compared with a place 
on either side for a man to get foot support on the beams.” 

Crecit STODGHILL, Construction Superintendent 
INDIANA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 

Marvel-Schebler Products Division 

Borg-Warner Corporation 

Automatic Transmission Department 

Building 

Decatur, Illinois 
Engineers— 

Alfred Benesch & Associates, Chicago 
Structural Steel Fabricator— 

Indiana Bridge Company, Muncie, Ind 
Contractor— 

J. L. Simmons Co., Inc., Decatur, Illinois 


Take a tip from the men that are using them, 
J&L lightweight Junior Beams can help you cut 
building costs. Experience shows that J&L Junior 
Beams are the most economical hot rolled purlin 
sections available. They’re adaptable, easy to 
install, rigid and vibration resistant. 


Write today for more information on this 
modern lightweight J&L structural. 


| Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 

491 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

| [_] Please send me a free copy of your booklet 
| on J&L Junior Beams. 

| [_] Please send me comparative cost figures on 
purlin sections. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Name 





Company 





Address_ 
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the design of a modern building. 


fot 
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features. Send for your copy now. 


De Bothezat FANS 





A DIVISION OF 


American Machine and Metals, Inc. 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


4 80 








FEATURED EQUIPMENT: Induced Draft Bifurcator Fan 
ITS PURPOSE: to cut cost of providing boiler draft 





AIA File 34-B-4 


5 BOTHEZAT 


INDUCED DRAFT 
BIFURCATORS 


| 


succatem 08 92-5) 


' Gag 





This data-packed bulletin may indicate that the Induced Draft Bifurcator Fan 
is your best way to avoid the cost of a tall stack — or to provide additional 
draft for newly added boilers. An Induced Draft Bifurcator Fan costs only 
a fraction as much as a tall stack and provides positively controlled boiler 
draft in any weather. What's more, by eliminating the tall stack, you preserve 


The Induced Draft Bifurcator is an axial-flow fan in a 


\t | divided housing. Flue gases bypass the motor which stays 
I cool, clean and accessible. This fan unit can be used with 
| high-pressure boilers delivering up to 60,000 pounds of 
I) steam per hour, or low-pressure boilers rated up to 

4H 190,000 EDR. 


The bulletin illustrates how the Induced Draft Bifurcator installs as easily as 
a section of flanged breeching. Drawings show how to install it horizontally, 
vertically or at any angle, either inside the boiler room or on the roof above. 
The bulletin also contains selection data, specifications and special Bifurcator 


DeBOTHEZAT FANS, Dept. AF-655 
Division of American Machine and Metals, !nc., 
East Moline, Illinois 


Please send free Bulletin DB-32-53 containing 
full data on Induced Draft Bifurcators. 


FIRM NAME 
STREET ADORESS 
city ZONE STATE 


ATTENTION OF MR. 
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ground and overhead trafficways, and traffic 
control expedients such as one-way streets, 
truck routes and parking prohibition have 
made it possible to handle greater volumes 
of vehicular movement it would appear that 
maximum benefits from these traffic relief 
measures have already been attained. Be. 
cause of the capacity limitations of street 
rights-of-way in urban centers, it is ex- 
tremely important that much more attention 
be devoted to relating building bulks to the 
traffic potential of the service streets, 
Admittedly zoning ordinances have placed 
restrictions on the bujk of buildings, but 
such regulatory measures have been based 
on the need to provide adequate light and 
air. Thus indirectly, zoning has helped to 
relieve tratfic congestion, but the tendency 
to avoid placing restrictions on building in 
the downtown areas has prevented the adop- 
tion of realistic controls. We have achieved 
notable progress in the regulating density of 
development in residential districts through 
zoning. Certainly similarly effective density 
control should be possible in our central 
business districts. What is needed is the 
cooperation of private and public interests 
in the attainment of a balanced arrange- 
ment of building bulk in relation to the po- 
tential capacity of the service streets. 
The area in the vicinity of the Grand 
Central Terminal is already intensively de- 
veloped. To add another building of the 
size sketched by Richard Roth (AF, Feb. 
’\5) would impose still further upon an 
overtaxed system of trafficways. It is pos- 
sible that additional traffic structures might 
serve to minimize materially the effect of 
the added traffic load on the adjacent street 
system, but prior to a final decision a. very 
careful analysis of the existing and future 
traffic circulation facilities should be made. 
While Park Ave., with its relative spa- 
ciousness, is a distinct asset in the city’s 
appearance, I am inclined to agree that the 
placement of buildings as termini to break 
up the long vistas of wide avenues is also 
desirable. But the erection of a much taller 
building just north of the Grand Central 
emphasizes the need to study the possibility 
of redesigning the roof structure over the 
concourse and the front portion of the 
terminal building. From above, where thou- 
sands of persons in existing nearby build- 
ings are now employed, the roof of the Grand 
Central presents a poor spectacle. Its unat- 
tractiveness would be even more evident 
with the erection of the contemplated 65- 
story tower of glass. Surely something more 
attractive could be done to the roof so that 
it might present a pleasing appearance to all 
those who must view it from above. 
CARROLL V. HILL 
Community planning consultant 
Dayton, Ohio 


Forum: 

Regarding the article on Grand Central’s 
outdoor concourse, you have brought out an 
interesting and important aspect of build- 
ing location and civic design. For a long 
while planners have sought to have consid- 
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No costly maintenance problem here 






The Johns-Manville Corru- 
gated Transite roof of this oil 
refinery building will give many 
years of dependable service, 
provide protection against fire, 
and will remain unaffected by 
the severest weather conditions. 


Ay] We 


oa 


For maintenance-free exterior walls and roofs, 
plus protection from fire, rot and weather 


You SAVE MONEY on construction and main- 
tenance when you build with Johns-Manville 
Corrugated Transite®. Corrugated Transite 
comes in large sheets that require a minimum of 
framing... permits fast economical construction 
of maintenance-free industrial, commercial, 
institutional and agricultural buildings. 


Made of asbestos and cement, Corrugated 
Transite is practically indestructible. It never 
needs paint or special treatment to preserve it 

. it’s fireproof, rotproof and weatherproof. 
Corrugated Transite is also used increasingly 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


for smart interiors . . . the streamlined corruga- 
tions and attractive shadow lines that give it 
such unusual architectural appeal for exteriors 
offer unlimited interior design possibilities. 


Investigate Johns-Manville Corrugated As- 
bestos Transite and learn how you can build 
quickly and easily . . . have an attractive, long- 
lasting, trouble-free structure regardless of size 
or purpose. For complete details write Johns- 
Manville, Box 158, Dept. AF, New York 16, 
New York. In Canada write 199 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Uy\ Johns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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Johns-Manville 
Corrugated Asbestos Transite 






@ Large sheets go up 
quickly 


@ Easy to fasten to steel 
@ Easy to nail to wood 
@ Easy to saw 

@ Easy to drill 
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Write for Your 
Copies Today 





FACTORIES IN COLUMBUS, OHIO and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Kinnear Manufacturing Co. 
1640-60 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 
Please send new Kinnear door catalogs to: 
Name 

Firm 


Street 


City saladedaincadthics liseeaiadiedsiasintdnaninnscin Zone... 





. Title 
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erations of neighborhood design brought into 
civic development. It is particularly im. 
portant when a proposed structure is Gar- 
gantuan in proportions. We appreciate the 
forces which lead to such super develop- 
ments as this proposed for the Grand Cen- 
tral area. Nevertheless, we feel that from 
an esthetic viewpoint the finest architecture 
in the world is in execrably bad taste if it 
injures the neighborhood into which it is 
introduced. 

DENNIS O’HARROW, executive director 

American Society of Planning Officials 

Chicago, Ill. 
Forum: 

The architects who are making concrete 
proposals on the problem of Grand Central 
Station, as well as those who are offering 
comments and signing round-robin letters, 
are all principally concerned with “saving” 
the present station and its concourse. This 
is an admirable objective in itself, but it is 
beside the point, for it quite overlooks the 
main issue, which is not one of architecture 
at all, but one of city planning. The prob- 
lem originally arose from the announcement 
by the management of the New York Cen- 
tral that it is seeking ways to reduce the 
“burden” of carrying its real estate. If the 
railroad is being taxed on its real estate be- 
yond what can be carried by an intelligently 
planned station such as now exists, the 
remedy may be found in tax reform rather 
than in the creation by the railroad of new 
problems for the city which will be well- 
nigh insolvable. 

All of the proposed building schemes 
seem to accept as inevitable the dangerous 
postulate that erecting another mammoth 
building in the Grand Central area is the 
only solution for the financial difficulties of 
the New York Central Railroad. Why? 
From a planning point of view, the addition 
of so vast an increase of building bulk in 
the Grand Central area is indefensible. We 
already have too much. Whether this added 
bulk is filled with offices, theaters, restau- 
rants or any combination thereof, and 
whether or not a modicum of garage space 
is provided, it will inevitably attract still 
more traffic to an area where the movement 
and parking of vehicles has already become 
almost impossible. 

In ForumM’s interesting spread in the Feb- 
ruary issue, the question of this added con- 
gestion is graphically described. So, too, is 
the sense of openness created, on lower Van- 
derbilt Ave., by the setback of the pres- 
ent station in relation to the west driveway 
as compared with upper Vanderbilt Ave., 
where the buildings rise directly on the 
street line. What seems to be overlooked 
here and what seems to be deliberately mis- 
represented in the architect’s drawing in 
that article is that the proposed new build- 
ing would itself, by enclosing the west drive- 
way, rise directly from the east building 
line of Vanderbilt Ave. and thereby darken 
it just as much as do the existing buildings 
north of 45th St. What would happen on the 
east side of the station, in connection with 
the privately owned Depew Place, is not even 

continued on p. 88 
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CLEAN AIR CUTS 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 

AAF Multi-Duty Self 
Cleaning Filters assure 
clean air automatically 
for air conditioning system 
serving Berkeley (Calif.) 
High School auditorium. 
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MICHIGAN. long, low and handsome. Edmonson Elementary 
and Junior High School, Willow Run, Mich. Installation cost of 
Herman Nelson DRAFT|STOP System was materially reduced by 
laying piping on depressed slab in exposed perimeter trench 
(see inset), with unit ventilators and utility cabinets serving as Chunies SHEE eae pete ics ek pete th 

. . - . udiforium nit. Ventilator, teaturin e 
pron Py rig Pore ees oe bake ae poe exclusive acoustical silencer for "whisper quiet"’ eporitien, 


is the answer to heating, cooling and ventilating multi- 
Mechanical Contractor: United Heat Engineering Co. Purpose rooms, cafeterias and other large space areas. 





TENNESSEE. Strictly modern and modest in cost. The new C. T. 

Kirkpatrick School, Nashville, Tenn., featuring Herman Nelson 

DRAFT|STOP Unit Ventilators, was built at a cost of $9.60 per 

square foot. Superintendent of Schools: W. A. Bass; Architects: po gees TO 

Taylor & Crabtree; Engineers: 1. C. Thomason & Associates. POT HEATING PROBLEMS 
Herman Nelson Console 
Heaters are ideal for 
heating entrances, corri- 
dors and other isolated 
spaces. Available in 
twelve attractive models 
for floor, wall, ceiling 
or inverted placement. 





, American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Pe = Dept. AF-6 





: sf » Louisville 8, Kentucky 

tT es ngnigTAtTOTEPee: . I would appreciate. receiving literature describing the 
nm ie ; following products: 
‘ig & . [) Classroom Unit Ventilators 


() Multi-Duty Air Filters 
[] Console Heaters 
[) Auditorium Unit Ventilators 
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ONE COAT 
PLASTERING 
MADE EASY 


WITH 


PLASTER WELD 


- +» the Remarkable, Versatile 
JOB-PROVED BONDING AGENT 
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Midway Gardens Apts., Chicago. One of hundreds 
of successful Plaster-Weld installations. In this case, 
Plaster-Weld was used to permanently bond lime-putty 
coat directly to all concrete ceilings and columns. Archts.: 
Holabaird, Root & Burgee & Associates; Gen!. Contr.: 
S. N. Nielsen Co.: Pistg. Contr.: McNulty Brothers Com- 
pony. Mony other examples of Plaster-Weld applica- 
tions gladly sent on request. 

Plaster-Weld is the scientific resinous 
water-emulsion bonding agent which 
gives you a guaranteed method of 
permanently bonding Gypsum, Lime- 
Putty, Acoustical Plaster and Ce- 
ments to themselves . . . or directly 
to any structurally sound surface in- 
cluding— 

Concrete ceilings, beams, columns. . . 
Piastered walls and ceilings . . . Stippled 
or textured walls ... Painted or un- 
painted surfaces ... Brick... Stone... 
Wood... Glass... Block... Metal 
«+.» Slabs... Ceramic Tile 


A PLASTER’ WELD BOND 
NEVER LETS GO! 


Plaster-Weld is applied with brush, 
roller, spray gun directly to most sur- 
faces (old or new) without need for 
costly, time-consuming surface prepa- 
ration. You cover with new material, 
as soon as touch dry (usually an hour) 
or several days later. 


The bond you make is permanent, 
ageless . . . the bond itself is much 
stronger than the material being 
bonded. Equal bonding permanence 
all climates, all types of surfaces, all 
sorts of conditions. 


For details, see Sweet’s File, write 
us direct, or ask your Building Supply 
Dealer. 


LARSEN PRODUCTS CORP., 


Box 5756-B, Bethesda, Md. 
RBS IES oe gM RR 
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mentioned and is carefully concealed in the 
perspective. According to the sketch plan, 
the new building would seem to leave a 
chasm on the east of perhaps 10’ or so be- 
tween itself and the Graybar building. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the bulk 
created by any of the proposed solutions 
would darken the surrounding buildings now 
deriving light and air from the area occu- 
pied by the present low station structure 
which, in comparison with skyscraper alti- 
tudes, counts practically as an open space. 
tecognition of this fact points to a more 
logical solution of the New York Central’s 
problem. Properties around parks and other 
public open spaces are normally assessed at 
a higher rate than if they faced an ordi- 
nary narrow street. Above the fourth story, 
the present New York Central Station 
serves, in effect, as open space. Its very ex- 
istence makes possible the rents and profits 
of which the surrounding buildings receive 
the benefit. Let the city condemn or other- 
wise acquire the “air rights” above the roof 
level of the present station and then recoup 
the entire cost of this, over a stated period 
of years, by increasing the assessed valua- 
tion of all the properties in the area. 

To the anticipated objections of the own- 
ers of these surrounding properties to in- 
creased assessments, a number of different 
answers could successfully be made on estab- 
lished precedents in law and taxation. If the 
condemnation by the city of the air rights 
above this present station is carried 
through as “an assessable improvement,” 
local, borough and city-wide assessments 
could be levied as well as, or as an alterna- 
tive to, increased assessed valuation of in- 
dividual properties, on the same theory that 
was used in recouping the cost of demolish- 
ing the old elevated railroad lines. In that 
case, the city as a whole benefited by the 
removal of unsightly structures and inter- 
ference to traffic, while adjacent property 
increased in value through the new light and 
air let into the street. Were the open space 
above the present station to be guaranteed 
in perpetuity, both the city as a whole and 
the surrounding properties would similarly 
be the gainers; and, in addition, the public 
would escape the consequences of an intol- 
erable congestion in an already overcrowded 
central area. 

ROBERT C; WEINBERG 
Architect and city planner 


New York, N. Y. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 


Forum: 


Your article on porcelain enamel curtain 
walls (AF, March ’55) is excellent—in- 
formative without being didactic. But there 
is an omission: The index to the special 
advertising section on porcelain enamel fails 
to list the name of our company which has 
been making installations of porcelain 
enamel building panels for 30 years. 

HERBERT R. SPENCER, president 
Erie Enameling Co. 
Erie, Pa. 


(ExytegDEo | 


PLASTICS BY YATES 
TO YOUR DESIGN 


SPECIFICATIONS 





CHANNELS 





SPECIAL SHAPES 


onsult with us for Extruded 

Plastic Architectural Shapes, 
Rods, Tubes, Strips . . . Special 
Shapes for Builders’ Hardware, 
Chemical Industries, Electronics, 
Furniture, Toys—to  specifica- 
tions. Send inquiries for engineer- 
ing recommendations. 


YATES 


COMPANY 


2215 Peninsula Drive Erie, Pa. 
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this month’s FoRuM 


CLIENT: Carrol M. Shanks, since he became president 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of America in 
1946, has fathered the company’s vast decentralization 
program and authorized the construction of five new 
“home” office buildings around the country (p. 140). 
“To operate most efficiently, we have learned that we 
must be part and parcel of the community or area we 
serve.” Although he delegates actual site selection and 
construction to his building department and farms out 
the design to local architects, their ultimate proposals 
come to him for approval. He is qualified to decide 
such questions, for he once had the job of employee 
relations for the Pru, 


ARCHITECT: Edward D. Stone knows how to design 
buildings to fit into most every country in the world. 
He has been abroad about 25 times since the war, has 
designed buildings in half a dozen different lands 
(notably a hospital in Peru and hotels in Panama and 
Lebanon). On his second trip to India last fall (which, 
incidentally, was also his honeymoon) he visited the 
Taj Mahal, and it is no coincidence that his proposed 
US Embassy for New Delhi and 324-year-old palace 
have much in common (p. 114). Says Stone of his 
client: “It has been an inspiration to work under the 
State Department design board of H. R. Shepley, 
Ralph Walker and Pietro Belluschi, who have been 
sympathetic with our objectives and have given con- 
structive guidance at every stage of the project’s devel- 
opment.” 


ECONOMIST: Miles L. Colean was an architect, a 
builder and a government housing official before he 
became a consultant to a host of enterprises (includ- 
ing ForuM) and author of countless books (the latest 
of which is on the timely subject of Renewing Our 
Cities). Between 1922 and 1934 he practiced architec- 
ture in New York and Chicago. During the war he was 
a vice president of Starrett Brothers & Eken, New 
York City builders. In between he was assistant ad- 
ministrator of FHA. In this month’s Forum, Colean 
winds up a provocative series of articles on the reali- 
ties of real estate investment by revealing the impo- 
tency of government policies in the field of apartment 
finance (p. 110). 
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AIRFIELD 
2. SERVICE AREA 
3. HOUSING 
. COMMUNITY CENTER 
5. SUPPORT PERSONNEL 
5. STADIUM 
. GOLF COURSE 
3. BATCHELOR OFFICERS 
9. CADET AREA 
MANEUVER AREA 


...1HE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Last month in high Colorado, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, 
the US Air Force showed several hundred dignitaries and 
journalists the first plans and models for the projected 
Air Force Academy. It was an out-of-town tryout for a 
great architectural show—the first US national shrine to 
be designed in the modern style. The assembled critics 
and congressmen contemplated the glass and aluminum 
model buildings perched on the model mesas, boggled at 
the angular planes of the cathedral, were awed by the 
scope and magnificence of the site and pronounced the 
whole presentation a solid hit. Thus passed, quietly, the 
eclectic era in government architecture. With the new 
embassies abroad and the Air Academy at home, the US 
has come to grips with architectural reality. 

In the eight months they had sweated on the project, 
Architects Skidmore, Owings & Merrill had not presumed 
to solve everything. They showed no complete design. 
But in their brilliant organization of the 27 sq. mi. site, 
they made a firm, bold proposal of how they wanted to 
execute the commission: in light, precise academic build- 
ings faced with glass and aluminum, consolidated. on 

an acropolislike central mesa— 
scaled not to squads, intimately, 
but to squadrons, broadly—and 
with a constant sense of the 
mountains and mesas around 
them. The peak lines of those 
mountains, the Rampart Range, 
wander delicately among one an- 


other far up. They are like mountains in Japanese prints, 
but less severe. The rolling tableland before them wears 
a coarse covering of brush, sere grass, patches of red clay 
and, luckiest of all, black pine forests spilling into the 
minor valleys, filling them with green-black pools of 
foliage, outlining ridge lines. Then the foot land rolls on 
forever. Against this vista “the buildings themselves 
should seem unimportant,” said Nat Owings in making 
his presentation. 


He said also that the designers (directed by Gordon 
Bunshaft of the New York office, with Walter A. Netsch 
Jr. heading a full-time crew in Chicago) were attempt- 
ing an architecture with “a national, not a regional char- 
acter, the direct simple way of life, as styleless as the 
most modern guided missile . . . timeless.”” But he was 
understating style, of course, for good architecture must 
always represent a time, either following or creating a 
tradition. This is why West Point, awkward as it is 
physically, is a memorable image in the national mind. 
Graduates call it the fort, and that is how it began. 
(Architects Cram, Goedhue & Ferguson then rooted it 
firmly in the Gothic.) Annapolis, sentimental as its archi- 
tecture is, has the gentility which has long distinguished 
the Navy’s image of itself. (Architect Ernest Flagg’s de- 
signs, in 1899, were French Renaissance.) SOM’s models 
indicated their Air Force architecture will be traceable 
directly to the dynamic tradition of the great airplane 
hangars and the airplanes themselves. It will be straight, 
simple US industrial age idiom, but with the added refine- 
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DIRECTING OFFICERS AND AGENCIES 
Harold E. Talbott 
Secretary of the US Air Force 
General Nathan F. Twining 
Chief of Staff, US Air Force 
Lieut. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon 
Superintendent, US Air Force Academy 
Major Gen. L. B. Washbourne 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Air Force Installations 
Col. A. E. Stoltz 
Director, Air Force Academy Construction Agency 
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S. Husted 
Consultant, Air Force Academy Construction Agency 
Welton D. Becket, Pietro Belluschi, Eero Saarinen 
Architectural Consultants to the Secretary of the Air Force 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS FOR THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge; 
Robert & Company Associates; Syska & Hennessy, Inc., 
consulting engineers 
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im FORCE ACADEMY 


ment of what Owings called “global style.” 

The commission who picked the site could hardly have 
done better. They got both sweep and verticality. The 
Air Force cadets will live with the sky. When they go 
from room to room in their classroom building they will 
step out into halls walled outside with glare-resistant 
glass—but sliding walls, so the cadets may actually be 
walking on exposed galleries. Some days they will squint, 
but the basic Air Force expression is a cowboy squint, 
shrewd and appraising. (West Point and Annapolis, inci- 
dentally, have already warned the Air Academy that they 
will not send their football teams up there to play. The 
air is too thin. The airmen will have to descend.) 

The Air Force wants to move into the academy in the 
fall of 1957; this July they will start their first class of 







2,300 civilians. Of $126 million budgeted for the project, 
$31 million is for flying facilities, $36 million for staff 
living quarters, $58 million for the Academy itself. 

The cadets actually will not do very much flying here. 
Lieut. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, Academy superintendent, 
says sharply: “The Air Academy is not a flying school or 
in any sense a trade school.”’ Cadets will get only naviga- 
tion training at the Academy, then take flight training 
postgraduate elsewhere. But when the Air Force cadets 
are drilling on the parade ground, learning discipline, 
shouldering their rifles, they can always glance up at the 
mountain peaks and know they’re headed up there in the 
sky eventually. It is certain that when they graduate, 
they will carry a great sentimental nostalgia for the 
efficient metal and glass Academy sitting on the Incalike 

































300 cadets to school in temporary quarters in Denver. 
The planned eventual complement for the Academy is 
2,500 cadets, 725 officers, 760 airmen (enlisted men) and 


ACADEMIC GROUP has been nick- 
named the Acropolis. On or beside 
it will stand the cadets’ world: 
barracks, classroom building, mess, 
social center, administrative build- 
ing, drill fields and athletic facili- 
ties. Of this central group, the 
barracks is the center of gravity. 
Although the rest of the  17,500- 
acre site is laid out frankly on an 
automotive scale, roads do not 
penetrate here. The cadet will be 
able to walk everywhere he needs 
to go except to the airfield. 

The mesa will demand a good 
deal of walking up and down. 
Ramps are used extefisively, but 
SOM is also designing outdoor 
stairs proportioned to a marching 
group. 

Masonry will be used to make a 
transition from the natural land- 
scaping (trees are being  pre- 
served) to the metal and glass 
buildings. The masonry retaining 
walls, as high as fair-sized dams, 
will be native stone, slanted in out- 
line, stiffened at their top in a 
crimped piecrust pattern. The 
walks and formation spaces under 
barracks will be textured precast 
terrazzo of local stone, much of 
it very dark to cut down on re- 
flected glare. The next transition 
toward the .aluminum and glass 
upper walls will be polished gran- 
ite used on the first levels as screen 
walls between the aluminum-clad 
columns. 






CLASSROOM BUILDING is to be 
a galleried structure, with 14’'-wide 
overhangs used as hallways, glazed 
completely with sliding walls. Most 
classrooms are small, for 15 stu- 
dents, and deliberately are with- 
drawn into the interior of the 
building, with clear glass on their 
outer partitions only from the 7’ 
level up. Chalkboards will run all 
the way around the classrooms, 
permitting the whole class to work 
at them simultaneously. Between 
classes, cadets will be able to relax 
their eyes with the great views 
from the gallery. 

Glazing will be gray glare-re- 
ducing glass; heating will be warm 
air, exhausting to the corridors. 
Corridor’ walls will be various 
bright colors, to shine through the 
gray glass. 

This building, really three build- 
ings tied together by vertical cir- 
culation stacks which _ enclose 
courts, will have the library facing 
north, the humanities in the cen- 
ter, and the sciences facing south 
(the direction available for expan- 
sion). Base floor is heavy labs, 
and top floor is faculty offices. 

Cadets will have to climb a max- 
imum of two flights of stairs to 
get to class; teachers will park 
cars on base level and take ele- 
vator to their top-floor offices. 

At this early stage of design all 
the buildings on the site are laid 
out on an over-all grid of 56’. 


stone bases. 
ramparts to remember, the Colorado Springs cadets will 
have their Rampart Range. 


Where the West Point cadets have their 
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AIR FORCE ACADEMY 





COLORADO SPRINGS is a tourist town, 
but a conservative one. Says a motel owner: 
“We don’t get the Las Vegas crowd, but 
mostly older people who like to sit around 
and rest.” The population is 75,000, and it is 
quite happy to get the Air Force Academy. 
There is little or no industry. The biggest 
thing in town, at present, is the Broadmoor 
Hotel at the foot of Pike’s Peak, a large, 
rather expensive place to sit and rest in 
luxury. 

A recurring source of conversation in 





CHAPEL (left and above), still un- 
der study, is shown in model as 
long, tall steel frame structure 
roofed in intersecting planes of 
marble. Protestant church occu- 
pies one end, Catholic church the 
other, and in the center on a mez- 
zanine is area for Jewish services. 
Entrances are in center, and clear 
glass end walls have sections of 
stained glass. 


SOCIAL HALL (right and above) is 
divided in strata. Lowest level, im- 
mediately accessible from cadets’ 
quarters, will be exclusively theirs. 
Two upper levels, open to public, 
will be center for cadets’ off-cam- 
pus social life. Between social hall 
and administration building will be 
Court of Honor, commemorating 
Air Force heroes. 


Colorado Springs is water. (The weather is 
so good it is taken for granted.) There is 
little rain, and too many wells would en- 
danger the water table below, so there is 
mild civic rationing for watering lawns, etc. 

The new Air Academy will drink or other- 
wise use 5% million gal. a day. Some local 
residents wonder where it will come from, 
but few really are worried. “The Air 
Force,” they say, or “Congress.” Probably 
at least part of the solution will be to pipe 
water from the other side of the Rockies, 


































where the Pacific clouds dump cargo to get 
over the divide. 

Of the approximately 17,500 acres of the 
Air Force site, 8,800 have been acquired. 
The smallest parcel was three acres, bought 
for $18,000, the largest a 4,630-acre ranch, 
bought for $300,000. The Colorado Land 
Acquisition Commission can condemn land if 
it wants to, but it does not want to, and the 
Air Force does not want it to. The state of 
Colorado is contributing $1 million, a third 
of the expected cost of the land purchase. 
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CADET BARRACKS are designed 
on a 3’-6” module vertically and 
horizontally. A barrecks building 
will be almost but not quite as long 
as the formations its occupants 
will have to stand thrice daily. 
The core, however, aims for the 
Oxford intimacy of contained 5. 
courts and gardens. First studies ee 
included a number of smaller “2 
buildings in place of the large bar- 
racks, but the sloping site made a 
good arrangement impossible and 
hindered future expansion. More- 
over, the architects were eager to 
build a compiete unit rather than 
waiting 50 years to attain a final 
interlocking entity. 
Entering from the high side on 
an open level, cadets will have to 
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walk a maximum of two flights up fl 
ae or down to their rooms. The rooms Uae ase [ hi 
, ; themselves are still under study, we x jpn: : uh ' 
| but will probably have 300 sq. ft. a of bre so 4 
eal for two cadets to share. Windows pad Rite 
<3 : : will be clear glass, and Architect Boe PF dics 
eRe ss -E Bunshaft is working on a scheme ee Bist emia 
‘rey 4 ‘to +) P : 
aaxiie to issue washable drapes on the ees Mat ea 
same basis as the cadet’s bedding. Reognce Th re Ce, i 
ln. 
ARENA BUILDING in athletic complex be- 
low academic buildings will house inverted 
truncated cone of seats inside straight glass 
é walls. Intercollegiate basketball will be the 
CFE RHSTUEH VRSRE ME YEE He oa big sport here, but this space will also be 
x Ri ' ttt rire Re used for Academy gatherings of a cere- 
a - ie monial nature, 
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AIR FORCE ACADEMY 





AIRFIELD, directly off the main road into : 
the Academy, is on relatively flat land oc- en 
cupied at present by a small private air 
strip. The runway, 8,800’ long, is oriented he 
to avoid covering built-up areas of Colorado 





Springs with approach zones and flight pat- 
tern; also to avoid the elevated terrain to . 
northeast. Steady wind conditions allowed a 
single strip. Included in the airfield group eet’ 
will be hangar, operations tower, shop, cadet } 
high-altitude-flying training, parachute and 
dinghy repair shop. The airfield is not a 
major part of the Academy; most of the 
cadets will go elsewhere for pilot training as 





postgraduate work. Photo opposite shows 
supply and service buildings in foreground, 
airfield in background. 








HOUSING: six neighborhoods, each with 130 
single-family houses, surround a mesa oc- 
cupied by a community and shopping center, 
chapel, library, high school, etc. In each 
neighborhood, as presently conceived, is an 
elementary school and three subneighbor- 
hoods with nursery schools. No through- 
streets cross the individual developments, 
and their seeming grid-rigidity of plan at 
this point probably will be tempered by the 
contours. “This is just a diagram now, but 

when we lay the diagram on the land, we’ll 
aT Pr a Re te ey ‘ it SOR ye al A\ ANY bring the curves in. We have merely stated 
. tee be bart Sar Gm Sim tapos a ie ican apy a principle of neighborhood division so far,” 
eh ei NN says Bunshaft. Netsch adds: “We didn’t 
want suburban sprawl.” Additions to the in- 
dividual communities will be limited to 
“creeping expansion,” adding more houses 

only across the outer streets. 

Across a recreation area from the com- 
munity center will be apartments for sup- 
port personnel who work in the airfield 
shops. Neighborhoods will deliberately be 
constituted to mix schoolchildren of officers 
and enlisted men. For officers, airmen and 
cadets, for young and old, the symbol of the 
Air Force Academy may well be Cathedral 
Rock, the immense outcropping to the north 
end of the long site, a full 175’ high. 











Photos (pp. 100, 101 & 109): Ansel Adams 
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As long as government policies ignore the facts of today’s apartment 
investment, risk capital will continue to flow into other fields and 
FHA’s rental housing program will continue in low gear 


part Vv: IMPOTENCY OF FHA POLICIES 
ON APARTMENT FINANCE » sites 1. coiea: 


This is Part IV of a four- 


part article on: 


realities of today’s 

real estate investment. 
Parts 1 and II, which ap- 
peared in April, covered the 
facts and myths of real es- 
tate investment and the im- 
portant role of today’s tax 
and depreciation policies. 
Part III, which appeared in 
May, covered the relation- 
ship between loan patterns 
and the right time to sell 


real property.* 


Government influence on real property in- 
vestment is by no means limited to the 
intricate ramifications of the Internal Rev- 
enue Act covered in the earlier parts of 
this discussion. The National Housing Act, 
under which FHA operates, has always 
contained provisions hopefully designed to 
encourage apartment construction. These 
provisions have been changed from time to 
time as their ineffectiveness became patent; 
but only on one occasion—and then, appar- 
ently, by sheer inadvertence—was a for- 
mula concocted that produced results. This 
formula was the Act’s much discussed Sec- 
tion 608 which made it possible, with 
reasonably favorable breaks during the con- 
struction process, not only to create a prop- 
erty without any equity investment what- 
ever, but also to reap the reward of a 
beautiful tax gimmick which magnified the 
area on which capital gains could be 
claimed. 

The fact that some senators and ad- 
ministrative officials were later startled at 
the consequences only shows that they may 
not have understood the implications of 
what they had done, not that they had not 
done it. They were reminiscent of numer- 
ous defendants who “didn’t know it was 
loaded.” Like those who play with high 
explosives without an elementary knowl- 
edge of chemistry, they had, after produc- 


ing many duds, come through with some- 
thing that went off in their faces. 

The whole FHA rental housing experi- 
ence, including the aftermath of investiga- 
tion, accusation, blacklisting, and general 
hubbub, is a perfect example of missing 
the main point. The main point is a very 
simple one: the problem of equity invest- 
ment in rental property is not one of get- 
ting the money in but of getting it out. If 
there is a good chance of getting the risk 
capital out within a period comparable to 
what is possible with other venture invest- 
ments, there will ordinarily be little diffi- 
culty in getting as much of the precious 
stuff as is needed in the first instance; but, 
if there is no such chance, then venture 
money will be scarcer than violets in 
February. 

The fallacy of FHA (and the author 
confesses that in his now remote and rela- 
tively innocent youth, he was a party to 
its formulation) rested on the assumptions 
that equity investment in rental property 
was somehow different from that in other 
risk enterprises and that investors existed, 
if one could only find them (and when one 
could not, one was often led to imagining 
that he had), who would be willing to put 
their funds into a proposition on the basis 
of a low yield and of recovery of capital 
only after satisfaction of long-term debt. 


*Most of this discourse has dealt the prospect is for net income, safety of investment by making it 
with the influence of federal tax after operating expense and debt possible to accumulate and main- 
policy on investment in income- service, sufficiently high in the tain reasonable reserves against 
producing property. The extent early years to make the allow- future expenses and by somewhat 


of this influence is so broad that 
it is safe to say not only that 
every knowledgeable investor thor- 


ances actually fruitful. They give 
little help to the property that is 
slow in establishing itself or that 


extending the period over which 
profits and losses may be averaged 
for tax purposes. On the other 


oughly explores all tax angles but looks to a perhaps steady but hand, it increases the long-range 


also that, unless there can be dis- 


comparatively low yield. 


uncertainties of the enterprise, 


covered an advantageous’ tax Although the new depreciation especially to the initial investor, 
angle, an investment is not likely formulas are available to a situation which in turn may in- 
to be made. successive investors for the prop- fluence the price at which he 
The 1954 revisions to the In- erty as acquired (who may use might be willing to sell and hence, 
ternal Revenue Act provide pow- only the straight-line method), indirectly, the inducement that 
erful incentives to the application they are applicable to any new exists for a second investor. 
of risk capital to new income- capital introduced by them in the Although the effects of the new 
producing property through the form of improvements to the tax provisions are thus somewhat 
methods provided for the possible property. The tax law thus offers mixed, on net they seem to be 
rapid recovery of the venture an_ incentive the continuous much more on the side of induc- 
money. It must be recognized, modernization of property as well ing investment than was true 
nevertheless, that these incentives as to its erection. under the old law, especially for 
apply only to propositions where The statute contributes to the commercial or industrial property. 











The FHA approach was to require only 
a small proportion of equity capital and, 
when little happened as a result, to reduce 
the amount of equity previously required. 
This, of course, ignored the fact that as 
long as the yield was kept low and the 
capital illiquid, the risk of loss was in- 
creased with every increase of the loan-to- 
value ratio. This approach could be suc- 
cessful only if carried to the point of a 
100% loan, at which point the questions of 
yield on, and recoverability of, the equity 
became academic. 


The essence of “‘608”’ 


That, of course, is what happened under 
Section 608, where a 90% loan-to-value 
ratio taken along with a generous appraisal 
of land (on the long-established basis of 
estimating value after completion) could, 
under favorable construction conditions, 
give the sponsor as much or more money 
than he actually needed for carrying out 
his project. On top of this, the corporate 
charters were so worded in many instances 
that any such excess amounts could be taken 
out of the corporation’s assets and claimed 
as capital gains. 

The plan was successful, judged solely 
by the criterion of getting something done, 
for over 7,000 apartment house enterprises 
were launched under these auspices and the 
most crucial aspect of the postwar housing 
shortage was rapidly changed. The prob- 
ability is, however, that close to the same 
measure of success might have been ob- 
tained if the actual loan-to-total require- 
ments had been lessened and if the sponsor 
could have been given the opportunity to 
get his risk investment out according to 
tax-depreciation plans now available. 


This, however, would have meant recog- 
nizing as a fallacy what had become a 
cherished principle: that the kind of in- 
vestment which will run all the chances 
involved in building and establishing a 
property is the kind which is content to 
be frozen in at a low yield over an in- 
definite period. Because of this attitude, 
the government found itself with a con- 
tingent liability considerably larger than 
might have been the case if a more realistic 
policy had been adopted. 
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The fallacy intensified 


While Congress with its right hand was 
facing up to the problem of venture in- 
vestment in redrafting the Revenue Act, it 
was, in amending the Housing Act with 
its left, completely ignoring that problem 
so far as investment in rental housing 
property was concerned. Real estate ven- 
tures were still considered to be something 
special, something with entirely different 
motivation from other forms of investment. 


Consequently, the revisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act in 1954 produced a sort 
of inverted “608”—an anomaly that much 
increased the amount of venture capital re- 
quired, froze it into the enterprise at low 
yield more irretrievably than ever, and at 
the same time eliminated the possibility of 
circumambulation that previously had per- 
mitted a practicable operation to be carried 
on without destroying the cherished illu- 
sion that a high-risk enterprise was some- 
thing on the order of a government bond. 


The result has been what any informed 
observer would have expected, and which 
experts uniformly forecast—the virtual 
elimination of mortgage insurance as a 
feature in financing rental housing prop- 
erty. In fact the result could hardly have 
been accomplished better if it had know- 
ingly been planned that way. 


It is not pertinent here to inquire into 
the propriety of providing a government- 
backed insurance system for mortgages on 
rental housing. It is enough to say that 
the government has considered the encour- 
agement of rental construction desirable in 
the public interest and that it has set up 
a mortgage insurance system to accomplish 


that purpose. A grave danger arises when 


the failure of the system is interpreted, not 
as a consequence of the shortcomings of 
the system itself, but as the supposed result 
of a breakdown of free, private enterprise. 


This danger is presently heightened by 
the expectancy that private investors could 
be depended upon to assure the success of 
the federal government’s ambitious schemes 
for slum clearance and urban rehabilitation. 
A special provision, “Section 220,” was ap- 


‘pended to the National Housing Act for the 


purpose of insuring mortgages in older 


urban districts that had been left behind 
in the normal current of development. As 
a special inducement, a lower equity re- 
quirement was established for this type of 
activity than for insured rental housing 
mortgages generally. This inducement, for 
whatever it might have been worth, was, 
however, offset not only by rigid proscrip- 
tions against “mortgaging out” but also by 
the retention of restrictions on quick recov- 
ery of venture capital and on yield of 
some very solid cash investment. 

FHA officials have been struggling with 
the palpable impracticability of this ap- 
proach and have recently come up with 
some “administrative determinations” hope- 
fully designed to make Section 220 work. 
Among these new features are: a permis- 
sive retirement of cash equity in the form 
of redeemable stock; the possibility of 
adopting a level annuity plan for interest 
and amortization payments (rather than 
FHA’s customary declining annuity plan, 
which requires relatively high payments in 
the early years); and a gesture toward the 
recognition of land value created by im- 
provement of the environment (rather than 
value as evidenced solely by an estimated 
purchase price). 

These steps, while good, are not enough. 
If Section 220 is to work, the equity in- 
vestor must be given the privilege of set- 
ting up his capital structure and mortgage 
payment pattern in whatever legitimate 
form he may himself choose so as to give 
him the maximum tax advantage; and he 
must be without restriction on recovering 
capital, via depreciation allowances, from 
funds available after meeting debt charges, 
operating expenses and reasonable reserves. 
There should be no strings on the use of 


a constant annuity pattern; and the com- 


plicated idea of redeemable stack, the pay- 
ments on which are under FHA control, 
should be simplified and expanded to permit 
the payment of tax-free capital dividends 
up to the full limit that the exigencies of 
income and depreciation permit. 

In addition, the whole idea of attempting 
to limit mortgages to actual cost must be 
dropped. It is foreign to conventional loan 
practice; it inevitably leads into profit con- 


continued on p. 162 
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Howe’s first house, which he built 
for himself in suburban Philadel- 
phia in 1914, reflected comfortable 
early years of travel and training 
on the Continent. “In 1928,” he 
later wrote, “I delivered my 
last Jumbo, Anti-economy Romantic 
Country House Package.” Howe’s 
“Wall Street Pastoral” period was 
over, and the struggle was on. Dis- 
approval turned to sneers and vici- 
ous attacks when he and his neu 
partner William Lescaze proposed a 
radical skyscraper for the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund _ Society 
(left). But Howe spoke and wrote 
so eloquently in defense of their de- 
sign that the bank’s president, 
finally convinced by the man’s sin- 
cerity, pushed it through an un- 
willing board. In 1932 the building 
opened, the first to integrate flex- 
able office space with air condition- 
ing, proper lighting and acoustics, 
still the most satisfactory expres- 
sion of full-windowed curtain walls 
cantilevered on supporting ribs. 
Twenty-three years of progress 
have not left the PSFS behind. 
In 1939 Howe designed quite a 
different house from his first: “For- 
tune Rock,” the well-known Thomas 
house on Mt. Desert Island, Maine. 





GEORGE HOWE 


1886-1955 


“I would have made a wonderful client,” George Howe once told a friend, with an 
almost wistful smile. An aristocrat by birth, a widely read and democratic man by 
choice, Howe was more than anything else a superb critic of the forces that shape 
architecture. He listened, and when he spoke, his polite, persuasive wit would 
usually cut to the heart of a design or an argument. He had time for everyone, but 
he had little respect for the symbols of dogmatists and frauds. 

Howe drew great sustenance from books. When he returned from the ferment of 
World War I to a complacent, fashionable practice with Mellor, Meigs & Howe in 
Philadelphia, he began to read and think more deeply than in his Groton, Harvard 
and Beaux-Arts days about the meaning of architecture—Oswald Spengler’s De- 
cline of the West, the writings of Le Corbusier, the European architectural reviews. 
He liked to quote Philosopher Edgar Singer: “Only the art whose purpose is to 
change the purposes of the beings to whom it is addressed is a fine, freeing art. 
The artist must be a messenger of discontent.” 

It was as a messenger of discontent that he renounced traditionalism and fought 
for his PSFS building, the great rebellious act that made Howe an effective leader 
in the American architectural revolution. It took conviction, at the age of 42, to 
drop a profitable practice and start all over again. In his later years as chief archi- 
tect for the federal government he extended his beliefs to planning and administra- 
tion: “Only the architect-planner can provide the statesman with graphic projec- 
tions of the still impossible. .... Whatever else he does, this he must continue to 
do. He must provide master plans for master politicians.” 

In his last years at the American Academy in Rome and a§‘chairman of Yale’s 
department of architecture, Howe treated his students as mature men, leading them 
on rich intellectual explorations and bringing them a stimulating variety of critics. 
In the end, he went home to Philadelphia to practice with Partner Robert Mont- 
gomery Brown and to head the mayor’s committee on planning and the Penn Center 
advisory board, working with others, as he did so skeptically but so well, toward 
creating a bold and dignified future for his city. 
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Second in a series on the US State Department overseas 


US EMBASSY FOR NEW DELHI 


Hie 











ARCHITECT: Edward D. Stone 
ASSOCIATES: Stanley M. Torkelsen, 

Lloyd Flood, Richard W. Snibbe 
MECHANICAL & STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: 

Peter W. Bruder 


<< 
Taj Mahal was built by Shah Jahan in 
seventeenth century in memory of his wife. 
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When they look carefully, the Indian people 
will recognize in this foreign headquarters 
building a number of the same wise and 
graceful practices present in their own an- 
cient building culture. 

Architect Stone’s proposed embassy is a 
diplomatic building, a tribute to what he 
found to admire and use in India. He found 
a lot; for examples, compare the two photos 
on these pages. Each building has: 

A formal pool before the building, around 
which—in the case of the embassy—cars ap- 
proach the entrance. 

A platform under the building, which in 
the embassy is used as a lower service floor 
and garage. 

A symmetry of the kind which can help a 
building seem to hang motionless in time and 


Louis Checkman 


space, above strife, with an easy formality. 

A richness of texture, with the emphasis 
on masonry, perforated screens and tiles. 

A whiteness against the sky, another guar- 
antee of calm. 

But Stone knew where to stop and keep 
the embassy his own: that was at the roof 
line. He made it flat and modest, where 
India’s monuments are deliberately grand in 
shape and effect. His design never becomes 
just an architectural dialect story; its great 
charm is that it is a faithful abstraction of 
the old spirit, without being an imitation 
temple. It is likely that people in Des Moines, 
USA would enjoy this building too. But in 
Des Moines it would not be identified with 
Indian building; only in India. 

The new embassy will be a long rectangle 
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the 


under 


lowest half-sunk into 
the 


weather drivers will be able to drop pas- 


of. three 
the ground 


floors, 
platform. In wet 
sengers inside the building, entering through 
corner ports in the platform. Cars also can 
be parked there out of India’s summer sun. 
In the center of the rectangular plan on 
the platform level is a rectangular water 
patio—a pool with trees, plants, a large bird 
cage, and stepping stones, to be roofed over 
by of 
making a dappled shade. 


suspended strings aluminum discs, 

Structure of the building will be rein- 
forced concrete. Around the periphery a row 
of decorated steel columns will help support 
the roof slab, which will be perforated near 
the edge to add the interest of a slotted 


Behind 


shadow to the exterior screen wall. 









Pool, with garden, is core of design. Mesh 
roof (see photo, right) will be suspended 
over it creating a half-shade below. 


L 
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the golden toothpicks of the columns, but in 
front of the wall of the offices, will be a 
grille of pierced tile (detail, opposite). These 
tiles, cast blocks of white glazed terra cotta 
or concrete, will be strung on rods. 

The tiles will be worth their weight in air- 
conditioning equipment, taking the edge off 
the fierce glare of India’s summer sun. Be- 
An- 


other air-conditioning aide: a second roof 


hind them, the wall is largely- glass. 


slab will sit like a parasol above the regular 
roof, deflecting the sun, with air circulation 
between the two slabs. 

Architect Stone was one of the first Amer- 
icans to comprehend and practice in the mod- 
ern movement of architecture; in this design 
he demonstrates that he has the poise to 
appreciate the past of another culture too. 
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Grille to be used in embassy wall will not 


only shade double-hung glass windows inside 
but will also protect otherwise wide-open of- 
fices from burglars. To be set in grout on 
spot-welded rod frame, tiles are 6” deep, and 
sturdy. Strength will be necessary also 
against earthquakes. Raised ridges cast in 
tiles will be colored gold to match sheathing 
on pipe columns standing outside them. 
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Ewing Kranin 


Estufa Fria, in the Parque Eduardo near 
Lisbon, Portugal, is an enormous cool green- 
house. Giganti¢e plants and trees flourish in 
the half-light created by the slat roof over- 
head. Designers of the New Delhi Embassy 
group visited Estufa Fria in 1952, later de- 
cided to use its cooling principal to help off- 
set New Delhi’s 115° summer temperatures. 
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Staff housing (in top half of plan, right) 
is made up of apartments in offset rows. 
Over area near apartments extends two- 
story lathe roof similar to Estufa Fria 
greenhouse. Grid of teak beams will be filled 
in with small teak slats in rolls like snow 
fencing. Structure will be held up by steel 
columns, and will shade building walls and 
terraces, as well as automobiles parked un- 
der it in compounds on courtyard side. 
Apartments are in three sizes: one, two and 
three rooms. 
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BUILDING ABROAD 


BUS TERMINAL 
AND OFFICE BUILDING 


Modern Irish architecture 


A block away from the River Liffey in Dublin, Ireland, and 
only a few feet from the 175-year-old, domed customs house 
which dominates the river shore, is a new harbor for a new 
fleet of transports. To load and dispatch the sleek motor- 
buses which roll unromantically (but on time) around the 
Emerald Isle, Dublin has built its first big modern building. 
To the further satisfaction of the Irish citizenry, the archi- 
tect, Michael Scott, was cited early this year by the Archi- 
tectural Journal of London “for completing Dublin’s first 
contemporary office block before London had even started to 
build one.” 

Scott, a one-time actor, did not underdramatize his de- 
sign. He used the familiar vocabulary of modern business 
architecture, but delivered it powerfully. The old customs 
house, built in 1781, dominates the commercial river traffic, 
asserting its importance with dignified masonry—a col- 
umned classic. In comparison, Scott’s new building glints 
from glass and mosaic surfaces to match the brightness of 
the buses and draws its strength from large simple shap- 
ing. People are tired in bus stations; the architect here 
gives them a cheerful environment which makes few de- 
mands on them. 

In plan the building is an L. Offices occupy the upper 
floors; downstairs, at the intersection of the L, a fanlike 
roof shelters the large waiting room (11,000 sq. ft.). The 
buses are parked sawtooth around the edge of the fan for 
loading, and passengers mount under the scalloped concrete 
shell of the protecting roof. 

The structure is concrete, and looks it; the glass wall, in- 
cluding glass spandrels, is very evidently an insert. The 
office blocks, occupied by governmental employees, are 
planned on a standard unit of 10’ to allow flexible partition- 
ing of space except for one suite designed for special use. 
This difference in offices is expressed on the facade by a 
setback of the exterior wall, forming a long balcony. This 
new building was designed in 1945, begun in 1946, and fin- 
ished last year. 
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Plan. Bus terminal sits between two office 
blocks, also utilizes their ground floors and 
basements. On second floor and mezzanine 
are a bar and restaurant, with a control 
room overlooking concourse and loading area. 


Photos: “Architectural Review” and de Burgh Galwey 
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Concourse is a large, high, free space, 
neatly furnished. In comparison with most 


Low wing. Cantilevered canopy, in corru- 
gated outline, has an overhang of 20’. Un- 
derside of canopy is painted dark blue-gray 
and the glass mosaic panel below the control 
room window is four shades of blue-green. 


US bus terminals this one is spacious and 
uncluttered. Note informal, pleasant spot- 
ting of concessionaire’s booths. S 
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ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


ROUND TABLE BACKGROUND 


This is the first major Round Table on rebuilding downtown that draws 
its members from every downtown activity and interest. It represents 
merchandising, banking, real estate office management, entertainment, 
transportation management, highway planning, parking, government, 
architecture, planning, building, public education. 

In proposing to depart from the usual custom of discussion within one 
business only, such as merchandising or real estate, President Philip 
Talbott of the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. and Chairman Sidney 
Baer of NRDG’s Downtown Committee, initiators of the meeting, called 
on FORUM to act as cosponsor and to assure free collaboration of other 
groups. The Round Table met for two days in St. Louis. 
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ROUND TABLE REPORT: 


HOW TO REBUILD 
CITIES DOWNTOWN 


THE CITIES’ PROBLEM... 


The shabby, dull, dingy condition that is overtaking our cen- 
tral cities can no longer be tolerated now that the people are 
being given a new vision of shopping in the country, living 
in the country, working in the country. Now that new out- 
lying housing developments and indeed new towns spring up 
overnight, now that there is a migration not only of factories 
but of large office buildings out into the grass, now that the 
life-blood of the older center appears to be drained out along 
every superhighway, the time has come for a major decision 
whether or not to carry on with the central downtown district 
of the metropolitan city, and how. 

Those who lightheartedly propose its abandonment are not 
quite aware what they would have to replace. They would 
have to replace a real estate investment of some $500 billion, 
which is roughly $3,000 for every man, woman and child in 
the US. On top of this they would have to replace the public 
investment in utilities such as streets, water lines, sewers, gas, 
electric lines, rebuilding them in new areas. Adding the pri- 
vate and the public investment together, this is like saying 
that every man, woman and child in the US can afford to 
buy a new Cadillac and throw it in the river. The gay anti- 
urbanists would also have to find new sources for four fifths 
of the nation’s taxes, which are now collected from cities, 
and of which anywhere from 20% to 65% come in turn from 
the downtown areas of these cities. They would have to build 
up anew—and they are finding this out—the going institu- 
tions of the city: the institutions such as schools, hospitals, 
churches; the protective services such as police and fire de- 
partments; the cultural resources involving such things as 
organized opera, symphony orchestra, theaters and central 
libraries. Nor would the new construction be in the best 
location for such things as heavy industry—for the big eco- 
nomic activities of the US have settled where they are 
through no accident. Economic geography produced the sites 
for our cities before the cities produced anything. 

Those who, with equal lightheartedness, think our existing 
cities can somehow just amble along and “survive as they 
always have” are equally mistaken. Though it is true that our 
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cities are still growing in population and not declining and 
though it is true that the growth cannot be as fast in the 
center which is settled already, yet there are danger signals 
in new growth and traffic trends. 

According to the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, the “core 
areas” of our metropolitan districts in 1940 represented 50% 
to 80% of total metropolitan population, yet the growth of 
these core areas, from 1940 to 1950, was only 20% to 50% 
of the growth of the total areas. In the meantime satellite 
cities, villages, unincorporated areas doubled or tripled their 
share. 

Again, spot traffic counts in Chicago, cited by panel mem- 
ber McCarter, showed an actual decline, between 1948 and 
1952, among people entering or going through the central 
district. Checked between the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. on 
corresponding days, the four-year decline was 188,000, which 
comes close to 100,000 every two years in round numbers. 
If this is indicative, then downtown has an actual loss, not 
only retarded gain, sapping its vitality. 


... AND 18 WAYS TO SOLVE IT 


1. By correlating downtown and periphery 


Though downtown rebuilding is the subject of this Round 
Table, there was not a single member present who did not 
desire health and prosperity equally for outlying areas. Bank- 
ers and businessmen present had investments in both places 
and agreed with the professional men present that each has 
its own characteristic functions. Without a focal point, with- 
out a center, the continued functioning of outlying districts 
or towns was considered as improbable as the continued func- 
tioning of the limbs of a body without a heart. 
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2. By conceiving something that will be inspirational as well as sound economically 


3. 


4. 











Indeed the Round Table is agreed that downtown cannot be 
made sound unless it is made inspirational also. In the words 
of one of the members, “we cannot rebuild the centers of 
our cities unless we use the same kind of genius—technical 
and administrative and political—that is being used so often 
in the development of new towns and the newer shopping cen- 
ters outside the central! business districts. We must have a 
plan for more than retaining the status quo—a plan for new 
development, a plan for something inspirational, a plan that 
will encompass elements of beauty as well as overcome phys- 
ical and psychological obsolescence.” 


Boldly aiming in this spirit for a clear slate, someone pro- 
posed that the brand-new shopping centers and office centers 
of the periphery be matched with brand-new shopping cen- 
ters and office centers downtown by ripping out no less than 
100 acres of old buildings for completely replanned rebuild- 
ing. Though the Round Table has not accepted this specific 
proposal, it highlights the fact that downtown cannot re- 
establish itself by half-measures and make-do, pursuing mod- 
ern life only through a perpetual stern-chase. Downtown must 
make itself downright attractive and convenient, as beautiful 
and desirable and accessible as the new outlying districts are. 


By forming an organization of top community leaders 


Action sufficiently broad and comprehensive depends on gen- 
eralship by a small group of the community’s ablest citizens. 

Action by individuals, action by local groups, is as necessary 
as ever but only at community scale can there be true civic 
progress. On small-town Main Street, an individual merchant 
keeping his own store trim and modernized can raise the 
standards of his neighbors. On Metropolitan Boulevard, in- 
dividual smartness is rewarding too, and sets a good example. 
Yet the entire block may have its prosperity upset by a new 
parking facility three blocks away or even by a new shop- 
ping center 5 mi. distant. Or it may imperceptibly decline 
because of the failure of a mass transit system which only 
joint action of the business community can repair. 

Models for voluntary associations of leading downtown citi- 
zens are found in such groups as Pittsburgh’s Alleghany 
Conference, in the Civic Progress, Inc. group of St. Louis, in 
the Greater Philadelphia Movement and in the various com- 
mittees for a Greater Milwaukee and a Greater Anytown. 

Initiation may occur through a member of one of the city’s 
influential families, like Pittsburgh’s Richard Mellon, or it 
may start with a small group concerned for the central city’s 
future. 

Successful management demands that the group be small 


enough not to bog down, that it be composed of men not afraid 
to give personal time and to take personal responsibility, that 
it remain wholly unofficial and without encumbering legal 
status, that work be done by informal conferences and across- 
the-table agreement on the precedent of the president’s ad- 
ministrative cabinet rather than by formal resolutions and 
votes on the precedent of legislative bodies. 

Influence on other civic bodies is assured because their 
heads, e.g. the head of the Chamber of Commerce, will almost 
certainly be on the central committee. When any major move 
is in prospect it can thus be given the widest preliminary 
discussion. 

Even where the prime mover is a large downtown private 
enterprise rather than a civic committee, it can expedite 
matters and be more certain of the wisdom of its own course 
after such an airing. Thus the Round Table notes with ap- 
proval the part played in the Penn Center development in 
Philadelphia both by the Citizens’ Council on City Planning 
—which carried the program back to the “grass roots” of 
almost 200 agencies of neighborhood planning—and by the 
Advisory Board of Design appointed directly by the forward- 
looking president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, owner of the 
property. 


By soliciting the indispensable help of professionally trained planners and architects 


Most of the city replanning projects that are gaining fame 
now were conceived on the boards of planning professionals, 
sometimes as many as 20 or 25 years ago. Thus today’s 
Detroit civic center is built where it was first proposed by 
panel member Blucher in the twenties and was thereupon 
projected by Architect Eliel Saarinen; Washington’s present 
project in the Southwest was projected in various forms by 
professionals including Architects Justement and Smith; 
Philadelphia’s interconnected plans have been stimulated and 


By making a dramatic approach to the public 


Rebuilding can never succeed with the public on the basis 
of columns of figures. Rebuilding must revive the force by 
which cities put over their utility in the first place—the force 
of wonder and desire. Such was the appeal in their heyday 
of New. York’s skyscrapers, of Kansas City’s ramifying parks, 





often conceived by Planning Commission Director Edmund 
Bacon, with the assistance of AIA groups among others; the 
Pittsburgh Gateway scheme owes its concept as a skyscraper 
city in a park to propaganda published much earlier by the 
French Architect LeCorbusier. 

To avoid trouble and mistakes it is wise to call in planning 
and architectural advice in the very earliest stages. 

This is the more important now that plans must run such 
a complicated official gamut. 






of San Francisco’s white-clad hills, of Chicago’s waterfront, 
and of other urban phenomena too many to mention. Such 
an appeal will help bring investors back downtown. 
Drama—plus understanding—must be conveyed to the pub- 
lic in launching over-all plans like smoke-abatement. 






















Drama—plus understanding—must be conveyed through 
great displays of models for projected improvements, the out- 
standing example being the Philadelphia exhibition in 1947 
at Gimbel’s. 

Drama—plus understanding—must be created at every 
phase of planning, execution, occupation; most important it 


By taking advantage of eminent domain 


Land in big parcels, parcels not of half a block or a block but 
several blocks, is essential to effective building today inside 
the city or out. It is obtainable only by eminent domain. 

Land in big parcels, easily purchasable at reasonable prices, 
is the secret of large-scale outlying attractions that are pull- 
ing people away from central cities. 

For lack of large parcels, such as London can still find in 
old inherited estates, a nineteenth-century scale of individual 
action is the limit downtown as compared with twentieth- 
century concerted action at the periphery. 

Inability to control large parcels is due partly to uncoop- 
erative ownership. Today’s ownership downtown is no longer 
the ownership that built our cities to their former glory. 
Ownership has drifted largely out of the hands of energetic 
individuals and responsible resident families into the hands 
of coupon-clippers, residual heirs, distant owners, who cannot 
be mustered for coordinated action however badly it is needed, 





must be expressed in the very nature of the undertakings. 

No downtown rebuilding committee is complete without 
skilled public information direction, using not only news- 
papers, television, magazines and local meetings, but beyond 
that the resources of agencies such as the Fund for Adult 
Education of the Ford Foundation. 


because they simply do not care what happens to the city. 

But today’s twentieth-century city can no longer wait dec- 
ades at a time for nineteenth-century methods of land assem- 
bly to produce adequate parcels. It cannot depend on windfalls" 
in the way of large parcels held in individual ownership and 
strategically located to anchor downtown, as New York waited 
from 1903 until 1933 for the major action of the Grand 
Central District to be followed by the major action of Rocke- 
feller Center, as Philadelphia waited from 1926 until 1954 
for demolition at Penn Center to become practical, as Pitts- 
burgh waited until its strategic Point could finally be assem- 
bled—assembled because in 1949 it could be taken at last 
under powers of eminent domain. 

It is an error to believe that powers of eminent domain 
are dependent wholly on federal action. Courts have been 
increasingly favorable to the use of this device locally as 
well as federally for community improvement. 


By making use of federal urban renewal funds even for nonresidential construction 


Because land condemnation even in run-down or “objection- 
able” areas cannot be done at prices low enough to insure 
profitable reuse, the urban renewal act provides for a federal 
and local “write-down.” The federal government thus under- 
writes two thirds, and the local city government one third, 
of the difference between the acquisition price of the land 
and the economic price for the type of reuse contemplated. 

Hitherto, under the ramifications of the law, predominantly 
residential reconstruction has been the chief product. How- 
ever, predominantly nonresidential reuses have not been 
uncommon. 

Yet with adequate local legislation it is possible to under- 


take mixed residential and commerical projects such as 
Detroit’s ambitious Gratiot-Orleans plan, mixed projects in- 
cluding civic elements, and even, under the hitherto unused 
10% leeway provision, not yet put to use by any community, 
straight commercial ones. 

The limit on the federal write-down procedure is its high 
total cost. Economists like Miles Colean have already pointed 
out that the cost to the taxpayer of absorbing the difference 
between acquisition price and use price is far outrunning 
anticipation; and only in exceptional cases can the federal 
government wisely participate through write-down where 
prices are highest in the very core of the city. 


By realizing that “deplorable areas” are a boon to downtown rebuilding 


Precisely because nobody wants the land in deplorable areas 
for individual investment before replanning, these areas 
alone can be obtained after replanning at feasible (though 
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not always reasonable) prices. And because of the blight, 
courts will uphold communities in enforcing improvement. 
A list of the most prominent downtown rehabilitations 
reads like a list of “deplorable areas”: Pittsburgh’s Point 
was deplorable; Philadelphia’s Chinese Wall was deplorable; 
New Haven’s railroad station surroundings are deplorable; 
and the open trackage above which there is so much building 
promise in Boston and a dozen other cities is deplorable. 
Because the improvement of such deplorable areas can 
contribute the biggest results of any improvement to the 
downtown city, owners of office buildings, stores, and other 
facilities in today’s improved areas should not oppose rena- 
bilitation of deplorable areas but join in it and invest in 
it for the double profit it brings: once on its own direct 
income and again on enhanced income for all downtown. 
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9. By coupling private initiative with comprehensive public planning to insure favorable financing 


10. 


pDoDAiian Aeet =e 


Planning is the indispensable common denominator in two 
different proposals, of exactly opposite character, tested by 
the Round Table. One approach involved the maximum of 
joint action by the downtown business community overcoming 
immense obstacles for a tremendous objective. The other 
approach involved limited joint action, requiring not even 
the right of eminent domain, for a limited objective. It is 
the conclusion of the Round Table that progress must be 
made as rapidly as possible toward the maximum objectives 
since limited measures, though immediately practical, will 
not be adequate. 

“The lure of the proposal we shali call “Downtown Inc.” 
is that it seeks to create an enormous credit pool based on 
the combined resources of nothing less than the downtown 
area as a whole. In sketch outline such a scheme would 
involve: 1) a determination by the planning board what the 
boundaries are of “downtown”; 2) formation of a private- 
enterprise corporation to which all real estate within these 
boundaries would be subordinated by its owners in exchange 
for participation in Downtown Inc.; 3) borrowing on the 
strength of the total, for the sake of selected improvements. 
In brief, this would be a total private-enterprise mobilization 
on the basis of a terrifically comprehensive total visualization, 
yielding credit in proportion so that on a value of $400 million 
some $80 millon might be obtained for a revolving fund of 
improvements. The Downtown Inc. proposal was not offered 
as a plan for immediate use but as one which might prove 
acceptable at the end of the five-to-ten year period always 
required to develop any big plan. 

It is scarcely necessary to review all the obstacles which 
caused rejection of this plan by the Round Table as a working 
proposition for today. 

Yet never again can the problem of downtown be viewed 
any less comprehensively, for only by having a goal for the 
whole area can we avoid compromising and defeating all 
by short-term conflicting moves. To finance the up-dating of 
a complete city downtown, in the handsomest manner, would 
cost less than an atom plant and could be done with less 


By combining civic building with private building 


Study must be made of conditions under which civic centers 
are economically helpful, as against conditions where their 
helpfulness is dubious. 

The Round Table 
where civic and economic facilities are developed in correla- 
tion, enhancing one another. 

Recent helpful civic development are found 
in Detroit, where the river-front civic center, started with a 
Soldiers Memorial, has set off a chain reaction of mixed civic 


recommends especially those projects 


examples of 


and commerical character, involving a large exhibition hall, 
convention hall, large bank, bus terminal; a proposed large 
hotel and large office building; the widening of boulevards 
and bringing in of expressways 

The Round Table commends the kind of thinking being 
undertaken in Portland, Ore., where there are active proposals 
to lump together a whole series of undertakings that had 


and the end is not yet. 


been started in a scattering way by 
public. 
exhibition hall and other features adding up to $50 million 


enterprise private and 
These include a hotel, central bus terminal, a public 


strain on the economy—if only we knew how to grab hold 
of it all at one time under private enterprise direction. That 
time must come. 

The lure of the opposite proposal, which we call the “risk 
capital” plan, is its immediate practicality. It demands indi- 
vidual action only, but depends for its success on over-all 
planning of the area as a safeguard made dependable by 
a local ordinance with real teeth in it. 

Here an experienced realtor gathers together an investment 
pool subscribed to by successful property owners in the area. 
It is invested in individual building or modernization projects, 
not necessarily requiring any condemnation proceedings, not 
necessarily requiring land assembly. Its aim is a business 
profit and it gets its protection and therefore its added 
incentive out of the fact that there is a plan for the area 
as a whole, preventing upsets. 

The practical redevelopment corporations working with or 
without federal write-downs are more advanced than the risk 
capital pool but less comprehensive than Downtown Inc. 

Especially commended is the Citizens Redevelopment Com- 
mittee of Detroit, which is handling the 120-acre Gratiot- 
Orleaus tract with minimal capital. It raised $1 million 
capital from industrialists, bankers, merchants, trade unions 
and others, on the specific plea that the plan would bring 
back into the automobile city the people which the automobile 
had been taking out of it. With merely an option on the tract 
as a whole, the committee works in installments, through 
subsidiary corporations set up with redevelopers, 
who can buy out the citizens only on completion. By this 
device the directors and architects of this wise committee 
can control the esthetic quality and over-all performance and 
still keep their fund intact as a revolving fund for further 
operations. Detroit works with federal write-down. 

Redevelopment without federal write-down can be carried 
out under local ordinances like Chicago’s Neighborhood Re- 
development Act and her Neighborhood Conservation Act 
which permits use of eminent domain and special assessment 
for the area. 


private 


which may be related with one another in an area of sjx 
square blocks enhancing one another and creating an impact. 

The architectural appeal of a fine civic center must not be 
overlooked. If the advertising value of a fine building is 
worth money to Alcoa or Lever Brothers or General Motors, 
how much more is it worth to a city! 


McCARTHY MILLER (top), TILL, BLUCHER RANDALL 
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11. By conceiving of downtown centers as correlated centers 


How long can haphazard groups of stores, cut apart into 
blocks by a gridiron of heavy traffic, compete with correlated 
outlying shopping centers? 

Though other things may have to be done first, the time 
has come when groups of merchants large and small must 
be prepared to create genuine downtown shopping centers. 
Just as an outlying shopping center consists typically of two 
department stores with small stores strung between, so a 
downtown shopping center might be built up between two 
existing department stores taking in the stores intervening. 

Functionally and visually such centers must be unified— 
be not six blocks strung together but one superblock. 

Architectural imagination can produce something downtown 
that would be unprecedented even in the outskirts: using 
arcading of various kinds, blocking the short cross-streets, 
possibly roofing them over, to create a kind of “bazaar.” 


The Round Table thoroughly agrees that although the down- 
town core itself rarely contains residential quarters except 
in transient hotels, the removal of slums and residential blight 
immediately surrounding the downtown core is an integral 
part of the problem. A better residential occupancy close-in 
helps the downtown retail market. And any step which pro- 
vides better residential quarters for racial and other minorities 


By studying a better municipal tax system 


Serious tax inequities today are of two kinds. One kind 
arises where outlying towns or villages assess commercial or 
industrial properties far below the known recent purchase 
price, in a desperate effort to attract business activity and 
obtain a modicum of tax support for the schools, etc., that 
they need because of their headlong residential development. 
The opposite kind of inequity is found in excessive assess- 
ments downtown. To analyze all the reasons for this is beyond 
the scope of this report, but one ludicrous result is that 





















12. By undertaking slum clearance and better residential building around the business core 


} 
which have been hitherto badly undersupplied with new 
housing relieves intolerable congestion, diminishes delikquency 
and crime, increases safety and welfare. The Round Table 
especially commends those recent efforts which have ;sought 
to avoid isolation of various groups in so-called “ghettos” 
and to encourage dispersal of different income groups, dif- 
ferent nationalities and races. 


property condemned for urban rehabilitation purposes must 
be paid for in consonance with these assessments. Then the 
city must turn around and pay in services for its share of 
a major write-down before a price can be reached at which 
anybody can afford to put the property to use. And responsible 
economists are concerned over the drain on the taxpayer of 
absorbing this difference between the nominal value (attested 
by assessments) and the market value (attested by what 
reasonable use can pay). 


By using law enforcement to bring occupancy standards up te par 


Not many commercial properties have fallen so far below 
reasonable standards of spaciousness and safety as slum 
housing has. Consequently the progress to be made by better 
enforcement of building regulations may be less in the down- 
town core than in the blighted area surrounding it. Yet 
examples exist where a building inspector insisting on con- 


By providing access to downtown for masses of people 


Letting the people in is the traffic problem downtown—not 
letting in cars or trains or busses. ° 

Since people are the problem, a most encouraging aspect 
of the Round Table was readiness of the highway representa- 
tives, the mass transportation representatives, the parking 


formance in such details as for example parapets has in- 
directly brought about other improvements. While the con- 
tractor was on hand to remove the violation many an owner 
has decided to go ahead and do a more complete job, resulting 
in a much more attractive building. Where a whole series 
of owners goes ahead in this way the result is impressive. 


representatives, to work with one another toward a correlated 
solution. 

Indeed each traffic facility benefits surprisingly from the 
better handling of the others, so it is possible through related 
action to set up a beneficent upward spiral. 
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16. By considering mass transportation in relation to the great numbers it moves 


Defeatism is mass transportation’s only genuine enemy. 

Against a hang-dog attitude, which sticks with low rates 
and deteriorating service, mass transportation where aggres- 
sively well-managed has) operated in the black and increased 
its service. 4 

Being faster is the primary basis of mass transportation 
without which nothing else will sell it. . 

To move faster, mass transportation must be given its 
own right-of-way—some streets all its own (or shared with 
trucks only), street lanes all its own (wholly unhampered 
with vehicles either parked or moving into curb parking), 
and even separate lanes all its own on express highways. 
Cleveland’s shining example of rapid transit is its nonstop 


17. By treating pedestrians as people 


Today’s contemptuous attitude toward the man on foot goes 
back to feudal days when he was an inferior person. 
Unnoticed by experts, the force of events has already 
actually converted many downtown passageways to footways. 
Unnoticed by experts, some of these pedestrian areas are 
greatly enjoyed by the people even despite the fact that 
nothing is done deliberately to make them attractive. Thus 
in New York, Times Square in the evening is predominantly 
a pedestrian area and is enjoyed most on gala occasions such 
as election nights and New Years. Fifth Ave. along its side- 


streetcar coming all the way downtown from the suburbs. 
This has its own track. A similar “track” of their own for 
busses would rapidly cut down that 40% standing time which 
cuts down so many bus schedules to only 5 mph. 

Incentive plans must replace today’s discouraging attitudes 
to mass transit. In place of costly street franchises (based on 
an obsolete monopoly theory) and low fares, there must be 
incentive arrangements. Higher fares are paid readily when 
coupled with speedy service. 

Intelligent mass transport managers will reciprocate by 
encouraging, not discouraging, growth of terminal parking, 
by running shuttle service where possible among big parking 
terminals. 


walks is a heavy pedestrian area, enjoyed most when roped 
off entirely for pedestrian use on Easter morning. The Rocke- 
feller Plaza is again a delightfully pedestrian area. 

Philadelphia in particular is to be congratulated for its 
deliberate inclusion of shaded pedestrian walks in redevelop- 
ment projects. With skill such walkways can be used, para- 
doxically enough, to increase access by large numbers; they 
are the cheapest way to bring these large numbers through 
some areas; and soon they can be equipped, in many instances, 
with inexpensive overhead cover and moving sidewalks. 


18. By realizing that the automobile is the people’s preferred vehicle but that its handling is not insoluble 


The notion that better traffic conditions will simply “invite 
in an endless flood of automobiles” and will upset any solution 
is contradicted by new evidence. The importance of this new 
evidence cannot be exaggerated. 

Whereas Chicago’s new off-street parking facilities at 
present exceed demand, and whereas this surplus of parking 
would be expected to bring in a prompt new flow of cars on 
the streets, actual figures show that the proportion of people 
coming downtown by automobile has declined during the 
corresponding period. (See p. 192.) 

Again, whereas the new off-street parking facilities would 
be expected to decrease the number of passengers coming in 
by mass transportation, the opposite has been true and the 
proportion of mass transportation passengers has been greater. 

An improved highway pattern is the first essential for 
handling people coming downtown by automobile. This must 
include peripheral expressways, along with peripheral park- 
ing terminals, so a change-over can be made to mass trans- 
portation. It must include through expressways not going 
through the downtown core to keep traffic off the streets 
that will do no. business downtown; it must include ring 
_expressways placed well within the city but directly outside 
the downtown core—this being once again a good location 
for parking garages and for interchange with the mass trans- 
portation system. It must include other expressways that 
do spill directly into the core. In this way the express high- 
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way system can be made to keep off the streets of the central 
district that 50% to 65% of automobiles that has neither 
its origin nor its destination in the district, and simultane- 
ously to expedite the remaining 35% to 50% that have busi- 
ness there. 

In other words, a good highway pattern must correlate 
with a parking pattern, with the rapid mass transportation 
system, with the downtown street use pattern. An excellent 
example of a ring highway is abuilding in Kansas City. 

The street pattern must serve graded usages. No longer can 
the city afford to jumble together all sorts of traffic in every 
sort of direction at all sorts of hours. Some streets must be 
especially adapted to trucks and busses, others to passenger 
cars, others exclusively to pedestrians, and changes must be 
possible with the clock. 

A planned street pattern must be operated under wise city 
traffic regulations. Smartly contrived regulations such as 
one-way traffic, limited turns, prohibition of curb parking 
(possible only where enough off-street parking is available), 
lights synchronized to favor one kind of traffic (e.g. busses) 
over another (e.g. passenger cars) can be made to seem 
mainly regulatory rather than prohibitive. They will accord- 
ingly get better aceeptance than outright prohibition of auto- 
mobiles in various areas where they are not wanted. The 
principle is to set up obstacles to misuse—to make it too much 
of a nuisance for anyone to be a nuisance. 











Blackstone Studios 


TALBOTT (1): It would benefit downtown 
business to have through traffic bypass the 
city. BAER (r): We must teach everyone 
that without a virile downtown, the whole 
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OSMAN: Downtown must be redeveloped 


with something dramatic, something sig- 
nificant, something inspirational, 


SOME OF THE THINGS THEY SAID— 


metropolitan district will die. 


have to have a profit motive to make it sue- 
cessful. STONOROV (c): We have got to 
think in the image of the future and not in 
the image of the present or past. HELL- 
MUTH (r): Perhaps a little shift in the 
center of downtown would help. 


(excerpts from the Round Table transcript) 


What is the downtown problem and what is the most logical way to tackle it? 


BAER: To have a strong and stable down- 
town district, four things are necessary: 
adequate highways, adequate traffic regu- 
lation, adequate off-street parking and 
adequate mass transportation. You can’t 
get highways and off-street parking unless 
you sell the citizens the justification of a 
bond issue, because you can’t get those 
things out of current revenue. You have 
to get them out of capital improvement 
or a bond issue. 


FEISS: You must also have a plan—more 
than simply a plan to retain the status quo, 
but a plan for new development, a plan 
for something inspirational, a plan which 
encompasses some of the elements of beauty 
and esthetic considerations and a plan to 
overcome psychological obsolescence. Unless 
you have that kind of a plan, I don’t think 
these other devices are worth a hoot. I feel 
very strongly about that. We cannot rebuild 
the centers of our cities unless we use the 
same kind of genius—technical and busi- 
ness and administrative and political—that 
is being used in many instances in the 
development of the new towns and the 
newer shopping areas outside the central 
business districts. 


OSMAN: There are certain centrifugal 
forces at work that tend to lead away from 
the city. There are certain centripetal 
forces we should set at work that will bring 
business back toward the center of the city. 
If we could achieve an equilibrium so that 
the centrifugal forces would at least be 
matched by the centripetal forces, then we 
could hold our own in the downtown parts 
of the city. What is this gravitational pull 
needed at the center of the city to attract 
people to it? Perhaps we can learn some- 
thing from new shopping centers such as 
Northland, outside Detroit. Here sculpture 
has been added to architecture to provide 


a charming center for shopping that will 
draw millons of dollars of business from 
downtown. 

The new civic center being developed in 
downtown Los Angeles is exciting. They 
are not reconstructing the plaza which was 
the center of old Los Angeles; it is some- 
thing which belongs to a century ago. They 
are leaving the old plaza where it is, but 
a few blocks away will be the new civic 
center, a contemporary expression of the 
old plaza. This is going to help reconstruct 
the very nebulous downtown area of Los 
Angeles. 

What other kind of ideas are going to 
lead to a downtown renaissance? Adequate 
highways, adequate trafficways, adequate 
off-street parking and adequate mass trans- 
portation work both ways. They can provide 
for centrifugal activity as well as centripe- 
tal activity. I don’t think they are the 
solutions. We have to do something really 
new and different. 

I agree with Mr, Baer that a great city 
has to have a heart and mind downtown. 
You cannot hold together a bunch of satel- 
lites without having a main body that 
exerts the gravitation. I suggest that every 
city ought to have a civic center. It ought 
to be a dramatic civic center, the kind that 
people will want to visit. There ought to 


be many reasons to go there, and the civic 
center itself should help to make the city 
a work of art, like Florence or like Venice. 
Cities need to have vertical shopping cen- 
ters. It would seem that single stores 
downtown are a luxury that downtowns 
cannot afford. I would think that little 
shops, one-story or two-story affairs, are 
going to have to be rebuilt into an architec- 
ture that integrates them something like 
the old arcades did; but instead of being 
horizontal arcades, they will be built into 
vertical arrangements that intrigue and 
delight. 

There should be pedestrian malls down- 
town. Perhaps some cities will tear out 
five or six blocks and put fountains and 
flowers in them and let people walk around 
downtown. Perhaps an urban architecture 


along the order of the Lever House or the. 


proposed Seagram’s building in New York 
can help restore the human scale to down- 
town, 

The redemption of the downtown demands 
all the imagination and ideas of which we 
are capable, but perhaps, most of all, it 
needs to be understood not only as the 
economic center of a city but as the heart 
and mind of the city as well. And such 
understanding is the task of an educational 
program of a kind never been tried. 


A bold plan to consolidate downtown properties and interests 


in a single corporation with a high credit rating 


STONOROV: The downtown operation is 
really a single operation of distributing 
goods and services in the most efficient way. 
Therefore, after the core of the city has 
been defined by the planning commission, 


the core should be made a unified business 
operation. One way or another, a corpora- 
tion could be created by the participating 
interests. Most owners would voluntarily 
subordinate their real estate to a general 


MERRILL (1): No matter what we do, we 
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WELCH (l): 
chandise. FEISS (r): Whether you are thinking 
in terms of mass transit or private vehicles, you 


end up with a pedestrian at one end and the other. 


corporation so that the corporation would 
benefit from the over-all credit that such 
an instrumentality would enjoy. The cor- 
poration would do a job which the individ- 
ual participant today could not even think 
of attempting. The rules of the game would 
be no different than the rules of a corpora- 
tion that is now controlling, say, a 200-acre 
suburban development. If one fellow doesn’t 
toe the line and keep his property up and 
behave according to a general predeter 
mined plan, his lease is canceled. 

If the total worth $1.6 
billion, let us say that the core, which is 
a very valuable piece of property, is worth 
$400 million. If this $400 million were 
pledged by a corporate body as security, 
you could walk into a bank and say how 
much will you give us to fix up this piece 


downtown is 


of property, and I wouldn’t be surprised if 
you could get a loan of $80 million. With 
$80 million, I think you could go a long 
way in improving downtown St. Louis or 
downtown Philadelphia, Take, for example, 
the Greater Philadelphia Movement. It is 
creating a nonprofit corporation of citizens 
who will consider themselves trustees of a 
project in excess of 100 acres and build a 
$100 million produce terminal which that 
corporation will control exactly in the same 
way as a group of citizens get together to 
put up a shopping center. I don’t think that 
any individual could get the next fellow and 
say come on, Mac, let’s go down and build 
a produce terminal. Such things are now 
the concern of the business community at 
large, and I think the core of the city is 
a concern of the leadership at 
large. You have got to have a solution 
which is big financially, planningwise, 
architecturally and esthetically. The people 
who are 


business 


much more 
appreciative of an esthetic or an attractive 


your customers are 


solution and a big, bold financial solution 
than a little solution. 

“Downtown Inc.” might have its proper- 
ties pledged by the owners for considera- 
tions of $1 and then 
would be released to the same cwners for 
$1 again, but this time covered by a cove- 


that same property 


nant arrived at with a comprehensive plan. 





Trees and benches don’t sell mer- 


Although the corporation would be in 
business, the individual owner would have 
a democratic way to express himself and 
insist on his rights proportionately. The big 
property owners would be all right and the 
small ones would have an opportunity to 
come into their own right and become the 
adjuncts and supporters and the real bene- 
ficiaries of the entire operation. The cor- 
poration would be interested in the upkeep, 
maintenance, attractiveness, public relations 
and all of the other operations that would 
contribute to the 


success of “Downtown 


Ine. 


BAER: I don’t agree with Mr. Stonorov. 
I think we have got to be more realistic 
about it. You have to make it profitable 
for private industry to spend money down- 
town. I don’t think you can set up a public 
corporation to do that. 


CHAIRMAN: A public corporation is not 
proposed, It would be a private corporation. 


BAER: I don’t think you need that. If you 
can solve the problems of downtown, pri- 
vate industry is going to spend money to 
develop the downtown district because it 
will be profitable for it to do so. 


STONOROV: What I propose is nothing 
revolutionary. It is a practical way by 
which big business does big jobs. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Benge, do you have an 
opinion on whether this plan would release 
large sources of credit? 


BENGE: Yes. But when you put this prop- 
erty together downtown you have to re- 
amounts of debt 
against it to start with, so you can’t tell 
how much of a loan you might be able to 


member there are large 


get. You couldn’t borrow additional money 
on a second mortgage basis, so you would 
refinance all of the 
indebtedness, as well as finance the addi- 
tional 


have to underlying 


That would amount to a 


lot more than $80 million. I would say that 


amounts. 


debts of an area worth $400 millon might 
run as high as $100 million or $150 million 
and they would have to be taken care of 


FARR (l): 
more than their fair share of the tax burden. 
DOUGHTY (r): In Chicago the downtown area 
pays about one seventh of the city’s taxes, yet 
there are less than 1,700 registered voters there, 








The central districts are carrying 


along with the $80 million. 

Mr. Stonorov has given us a good mental 
massage, but from a practical standpoint, 
how are you going to get all of those people 
to give their rights to property for a 
period of 99 years, and then to let some- 
one tell them what to do? 


CHAIRMAN: It wouldn’t be one man. It 
would be a corporation. 


BENGE: Someone will have to run it. 


STONOROV: I think the business commun- 
ity shows good sense for leadership, and I 
don’t see that is in any way different from 
the delegation of advisory power that large 
communities are now giving to their plan- 
ning commissions. I don’t say that this idea 
that I am suggesting here is finished. I 
offer it simply as a means of getting think- 
ing started on a much larger scale. Maybe 
the instrumentality, the tool, the procedure, 
the idea, the final way in which such a 
thing could be done would barely resemble 
such an oversimplified proposal as I have 
made. 


CHAIRMAN: I am curious what the build- 
ing owners think of that sort of thing. 


DOUGHTY: Mr. Benge has pointed out a 
great practical problem: the waiving of 
autonomy. In Chicago about 50% by value 
of the property is represented by office 
buildings; 10% by department stores. You 
have got to have a common meeting ground 
groups. I don’t think 
would want to take over the 
functions of the other in their planning. 


among those two 


either one 


They have to meet on equal ground in their 
planning. 

I don’t think there is any fundamental 
disagreement. about the necessity of having 
the leading business interests assume the 
responsibility of directing the betterment 


of the downtown area. I think it comes 
down to a consideration of a_ practical 
approach. 


Let’s consider a scheme that is being 
Chicago, It 
number of 


local neighborhood organizations, although 


discussed quite actively in 


received the endorsement of a 
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TURLEY: The greatest single factor that 
has moved tenants from the downtown dis- 
trict is the question of parking. 


not all of them. It would be a downtown 
commission established initiaHy through 
legislation at the state level authorizing the 
mayor of the city to appoint a commission. 
It would not limit the membership of that 
commission to residents of the city proper, 
recognizing the fact that a good many 
leading citizens live outside of the city in 
the suburbs. They would have power to 
supervise and make suggestions in connec- 
tion with plans proposed by the planning 
commission or other planning bodies, and 
they would have at their disposal funds 
made available through bond issues to 
handle the improvement of downtown areas. 
They would have the power of eminent 
domain. It’s a more limited approach, but I 
think it is perhaps a little more practical 


than the corporation proposed by Mr. 
Stonorov. 
TURLEY: I think Mr. Stonorov is a long, 


long way from the completion of a scheme 
such as he suggests. We manage seven 
major properties in our office and a large 
number of minor properties, the total value 
of which might be about $20 million. So, we 
have roughly 5% of the $400 million down- 
town core in our own shop. In our proper- 
ties alone there are 52 different personali- 
ties involved, and they vary all the way 
from department store owners, like Mr. 
Baer, to some widows that are looking for 
income and nothing else. They run the en- 
tire gamut of human individuals. I don’t 
think my grandsons can live long enough 
to convince those 52 people that they should 
turn their property over for administration 
to a corporation and take back either a 
lease or paper or some evidence of owner- 
ship. There are just too doggone many 
rugged individualists. 

Our experience in the last 25 years has 
been that we have no difficulty whatsoever 
in obtaining major financing. For a sound 
business proposition, whether it’s a new 
building or whether it’s a remodeling job, 
the major financing is available in large 
amounts and at good interest rates and for 
long periods of time. Where we find our- 
selves short is in the risk capital. 
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RAUCH (1): The taxpayer is having to ab- 
sorb more of the write-down eost than any- 
body anticipated. BENGE (r): The prob- 
lem is the cost of land. Someone is going to 
take a terrific loss on that cost. 





KAUFMANN (1): Vigorous enforcement of 
traffic ordinances always improves the acces- 


sibility of streets. MERRILL (r): The 
downtewn needs more than a solution to its 
traffic problem. 


A more modest plan to provide a fund of risk capital to help 


finance downtown construction and reconstruction 


TURLEY: A modification of Mr. Stonorov’s 
plan might be the creation of a fund of 
risk capital much less than the $80 million 
he speaks about. Ten million dollars would 
go a long way in an area as limited as 
the core of St. Louis. It would pay for 
development in specific locations according 
to a master plan which would be for the 
benefit of the entire district, and at the 
same time it would permit someone to make 
some money. 

There has to be some prospect of making 
money out of these things or, at least, 
preserving money. 

The major properties managed by our 
office produced in 1954 a gross revenue of 
$2,504,800, and after paying operating 
expenses, insurance and taxes, had left 
$1,374,500. Roughly, about 64%% on the 
conservative value of $20 million. There is 
about a $10 million total of major indebted- 
ness involved in the propertiés. It would 
not be too difficult to raise $50,000 here and 
$25,000 there and $100,000 there among the 


52 owners for the use of a private enter- 
prise group, if there were some opportunity 
to make money with it or to preserve what 
they have. The risk capital is what is badly 
needed, and somebody who has the energy 
and time and know-how to go out and 
get it. 


CHAIRMAN: Do I understand you to mean 


that risk capital will be easier to get if 
there is a plan? 


TURLEY: Yes. 


STONOROV: I am very, very happy. I 
didn’t expect to get that much support for 
my proposal. I will buy what Mr. Turley 
has suggested, because that is the essential 
first step. 


CHAIRMAN: Who exercises this planning 
power, and who carries it out? 


TURLEY: It should be a city plan deal, 
I think, on the basis of the master plan— 
probably by an ordinance that would give 
it some teeth. 


A plan to increase the impact of new construction on the down- 


town area by integrating private and public activity 


MERRILL: A piecemeal renewal of down- 
town is not enough. Some big shot in the 
arm is needed; something dramatic has to 
be done. I think there is a danger in solv- 
ing a traffic problem or a parking problem 
if it is not integrated in an over-all plan. 
After all, there is nothing so unattractive 
as a parking lot. In our efforts to revitalize 
our downtown area there is the danger of 
doing it the wrong way and freezing what 
most of us consider an obsolete land-use 
pattern and street pattern. 

One form of insurance against this is a 
coordinated pooling and integrating of pro- 


posed new construction, both public and pri- 
vate. We have made a preliminary study 
at Portland, Ore., to show businessmen and 
others interested in the downtown area the 
advantages of this type of planning in con- 
nection with a $30 million bond issue for vari- 
ous municipal facilities, including a new 
bridge and exposition-recreation center. At 
the same time there are some private de- 
velopments of considerable size proposed for 
the downtown area. If these various projects 
are built in scattered locations, the expendi- 
ture of such large sums of money would 

continued on p. 164 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EAST HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: Nichols & Butterfield; Perkins & Will co M Ae U | ITY R U : LDI N GS | 


ENGINEERS: Marchant & Minges 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR: A. F. Peaslee, Inc. 
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EXTROVERTED; SCHOOLROOMS INTROVERTED 


This is a high school of two distinct and 
complementary miens, Its auditorium and 
gym say plainly that they are community 
institutions; the outside world, epitomized 
by the automobile, all but surrounds them. 
Its classroom buildings, the students’ own 
domain, focus onto an intimate inner court. 
The photographs overleaf show how start- 
lingly different the two aspects are. 

The school shows to best advantage from 
court and rear; its inner directed elements 
have architectural coherence. 

An interesting technical feature is the 
school’s double-duct heating and ventilating 
system. Hot and cold air supply ducts run in 
corridor hung ceilings. Air returns through 






the cores of the cellular concrete floor, then. 
enters corridor ducts beneath the floors. 
Each room has only four operating sash, 

Architects Nichols & Butterfield report 
the system has worked well, except for the 
fact that in hot weather the occupants get 
an erroneous idea of the ventilation they are 
receiving. This is because they feel. only the 
secondary movement of air (the primary 
movement is overhead). So in subsequent 
schools, the architects have added more 
operating sash and specified faster fans. 
They also emphasize that a satisfactory 
double-duct system must have wrapped ducts 
and individual room controls, as in’ this 
school, and that air filters cut heating costs. 























Plan puts shops under main floor, on lower 
portion of site; library and second tier of 
classrooms are over main floor. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
East Hartford, Conn. A 56 classrooms. 
A 1,500 pupils. 


CONSTRUCTION: A Poured concrete 
foundations and columns, precast con- 
crete joists, precast concrete cellular 
floor planks with concrete topping 
gypsum deck roof on glass-fiber form 
boxes. A Steel arches and metal deck- 
ing in gym; steel trusses in auditorium; 
steel joists in cafeteria. A Exterior 
walls, brick; steel sash, wood frames. 
A Partitions, painted cinder block. A 
Flooring, asphalt tile, ceramic tile or 
maple. A Plastic domes over shops. 
4 Double-duct heating and ventilating 
system with carbon-reactivation and 
individual room control; oil-fired steam 
boilers. 


FEATURES: A Luminous ceiling in 
library. A Easy outdoor access from 
art and shop classrooms. A Alternative 
outdoor traffic routes. A Glass corri- 
dor wall for shops. A Long corridors 
visually ‘“‘widened’’ by high glazing 
and ‘‘shortened’’ by changes in floor- 
ing color. 


COST: A $2,765,000; $14.94 per sq. ft., 
not including fees but including all 
built-in and fixed equipment and site 
grading. A Paving and seeding, $77,000 
additional. 

















































High school with a public side and a family side 





Public face, extending to administration 
wing at far right, shares almost universal 
flaw in campus-plan high schools: lack of 
visual coherence among gym, auditorium 
and classroom wings. 
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Gymnasium lower end exhibits handsome 
pattern of glass and heavy wood frames, 
with wood louvers at air ducts. Lower floor 
has lockers, with direct access to outdoor 
playing fields, also includes small gym for 
special instruction. 





Court view shows portion of academic wing 
at left, administration-library wing at rear. 
Glazed linking corridors complete envelop- 
ment of court yet give glimpses beyond its 
walls, a nice play between sense of enclosure 
and sense of openness, 


Wa 
ee 


Stair well at end of gym is created on 
either side of wood air duct housing. Stairs 
lead to girls’ and boys’ locker rooms below. 
Gym divides with rolling walls into four 
areas, each 50’ x 55’, seats 1,500 in folding 
bleachers. 


Classroom view parallels exterior court 
view; it was taken at close to same point. 
High glazing on inner wall is to eliminate 
endless tunnel effect in corridor, which is 
longer than football field. Air inlets are 
above this glazing. 


<eee 
Shops have overhead doors opening on 
paved yard which is used both as shop serv- 


ice court and outdoor classrooms. Teachers’ 
parking is beneath end of academic wing 
(at far left). Every large tree on entire 30- 


acre site was retained. 



































Photos: Ben Schnail 
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Photos: Lionel Freedman 






















LOCATION: Detroit 

ARCHITECTS: Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth 
STRUCTURAL CONSULTANT: Richard McClurg 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Edward A. Ejichstedt 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Trowell Construction Co. 


This office for three physicians represents a 
building type now blossoming throughout 
the country. This is a fine example because 
the architects have so well reconciled the 
with the desid- 
Instead of closing 


requirement of privacy 
eratum of friendliness. 
most of the exterior, they put six examin- 
ing rooms deep inside a thrifty square and 
used fences and translucent glass to screen 
other rooms. 

The beautifully detailed wall is steel stud, 
with glass stopped in the columns by square 
bar stops. The steel members thus serve 
simultaneously as mullions, sash and col- 
umns, a remarkable simplification of a bear- 


offices fit 


into residential 
Panel-like treatment of solid wall re- 


Physicians’ 
area, 
moves any threat of grimness. 


3 OPEN-FACE PRIVACY FOR A CLINIC 


ing wall. The cost of steel and iron was 
$4,741; glazing and entry doors, $1,465. 

The brick outer wythes of the cavity ma- 
sonry run between studs; interior wythes 
of slag block run past studs. 

The sun problem was not difficult because 
of tree shade. No protective devices are 
used other than draperies hung close to the 
glass. Cost of heating, ventilating and air- 
conditioning equipment was $12,867. Total 
cost was $63,924, or ft., a 


creditable figure for clinic-type facilities. 


$22.83 per sq. 
The clients report they not only got a 


building they like, but also “a fascinating 
architectural education.” 
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Rear corridor, running past in- 
side examining rooms, shows nice 
use of steel studs as glazing mem- 
bers. Sill member has no top flange. 


BUILT-UP ROOFING 
RIGID INSUI 





























Reception room is 
placed so surgical pa- 
tients can take door to 
the right (see plan), 








obstetrical - gynecolog- 
ical patients to left. 
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Consulting office 
has fence-protected 
garden outlook. Only 
feature of building 
which clients would 
change by hiiudsight 
is too-small kitchen- 
lunchroom. 
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EXCERPTS 


Opinion and comment 
on the building industry 
from the rostrum 


and the press 


Opinions expressed 
in these excerpts 
are not necessarily those 


of Forum's editors 
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Architectural vision 


Excerpts from an address by Archi- 
tect Walter H. Kilham Jr., before 
the 1955 convention of the Wisconsin 
Architects Assn. 


In planning Radio City Raymond Hood 
thought something should be done to relieve 
the piled-up masses of office space. To him, 
the man in the street ought to get something 
back. He suggested that with all these 
stories, walls baking in the sun, stifling the 
streets below, maybe the sound of a little 
running water, the splash of a fountain 
might be enough to take the curse off the 
asphalt jungle. 

Dedicated, practical, prosaic men ran the 
enterprise and as usual they came down on 
him like a ton of bricks. After about 20 min- 
utes of sputtering, they ended up saying “a 
fountain—running water? Why—do you 
know what this means; this means recir- 
culating 30,000 gallons of water a day.” 

“And how much,” said Raymond Hood in a 
tired voice, “does it cost to recirculate 
30,000 gallons of water a day?” They 
scratched and figured and finally came up 
with the answer—$8.30 a day. The fountain 


went in. 


Air-conditioning costs 


Excerpts from an article by Heating 
Engineer Lewis Smith in Heating, 
Piping & Air Conditioning 


No longer a luxury, air conditioning is an 
integral part of practically every new office 
building. For, when the advantages aside 
from cooling are considered, they are found 
to be mainly economic. 

An air-conditioning system adds to the 
cost mainly because it adds something new 
—cooling. Too often, the figures used also 
include the cost of heating which would 
have to be paid for in any event. (While a 
fairly large volume of outdoor air is 
brought in, infiltration is practically elim- 
inated except at night; so, the cost of heat- 
ing is much the same as before.) Cooling 
is carried on for more hours than the out- 
door temperature or humidity seem to call 
for. An investigation by the New York 
steam utility of eight office buildings using 
their steam service during 1953 for either 
turbine-driven compressors or absorption 
refrigeration shows that: 

1. On the average, the air-conditioning 
plant was first started on April 13 and 


turned off on November 21, but one build- 
ing ran from Jan. 14 to Dec. 28. This is all 
due, no doubt, to the need for cooling in- 
terior spaces and those affected by the sun. 

2. All these buildings used air condition- 
ing for full office hours during July, Aug- 
ust and September of 1953, about 85% of 
this time in June and 50% to 60% in May 
and October. 

3. Six of these buildings have reheaters 
and used them whenever the air condition- 
ing was used. 

How much this all adds in dollars and 
how much is really chargeable to air con- 
ditioning is much discussed. There are two 
costs involved. 

First there is the owning cost. A lot of 
machinery is involved. This is subject to 
charges for amortization, interest, taxes and 
insurance. A life of 15 years is commonly 
used and this makes the rate 6%3% per 
year. Interest at 4% and insurance and 
taxes at about 34% make a total of 14%. 
This should be applied to the extra cost of 
an air-conditioning system above the heat- 
ing system, which is a basic cost of the 
building; that is, to about 84% of the total 
added cost of air conditioning. The net 
owning charge would, therefore, run about 
12%, although different accounting methods 
will produce quite different results. In any 
event, these owning costs usually exceed the 
operating cost and commonly amount to 
from 20¢ to 40¢ per sq. ft. of rentable area. 

Second, there are the actual costs of run- 
ning the plant. In New York City, the fig- 
ure of 15¢ per sq. ft. of rentable area is 
used by one of the largest management com- 
panies, based on their experience with a 
group of postwar air-conditioned buildings. 
Some of these have perimeter heating and 
cooling units with motors and filters, and it 
is admitted that the cost of cleaning these 
filters has not been determined, so that this 
15¢ cost may be increased. The manager of 
one of the earlier large air-conditioned 
buildings who keeps accurate records says 
the cost is 25¢. On the other hand, the man- 
ager of a very large office building wholly 
occupied by the owner uses a figure of 13¢, 
based on accurate accounting. It is safe to 
take 20¢ as a fair figure, but this would be 
subject to wide variations. There is, for in- 
stance, no uniformity in the method of cal- 
culating rentable area, and variations could 
be 10%. 

The total owning and operating cost of 
air conditioning comes to about 50¢ per sq. 
ft. of rentable area as an average. 

What about the extra rental charge for 
air-conditioned space. Some authorities do 








are 





put this figure at 50¢ per sq. ft. but other 
equally good authorities say it is as high as 
$1. Let’s take a premium of 75¢. It is cus- 
tomary, and in some cities compulsory, to 
allow at least 100 sq. ft. floor space per 
average occupant. At 75¢, the tenant is 
paying $75 per year extra. At present rates 
of pay, it takes very few hours of office 
labor saving to wipe out that premium. The 
other benefits, such as cleanliness, quietness, 
lower humidity, etc., are all “velvet.” The 
landlord has a benefit too. Because of the 
cleanliness of the air, much less redecora- 
tion is needed. Night cleaning can be done 
faster because of the small amount of dust 
(thanks to closed windows), and that can 
mean a reduction in the force employed. 
Ample studies have been made to prove 
these points, and it is well accepted that air 
conditioning promotes not only comfort but 
efficiency for both tenant and landlord. 





World’s greatest architecture 


Excerpts from an address by Frank 
Lloyd Wright before the 1955 conven- 
tion of Wisconsin Architects Assn. 


America is going to have an Architecture, 
the greatest the world has ever known, to 
which Rome’s will not compare... . 

A genius is that man who understands 
what other men only know about. Architec- 
ture is an expression of human beings for 
human beings. You can see painting, you 
can hear music. No word is sufficient to 
describe Architecture. Literature tells about 
man. Architecture presents him... 

Don’t be afraid to devote your time and 
love for years and years to a single build- 
ing. Make an honest and beautiful thing 
out of it. It is better than having a big 
practice. .. 

Merely putting the entrails on the outside 
of the skin doesn’t mean Architecture. You 
can find entrails in any butcher shop. 
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Better schoolhouse design 


Excerpts from a letter to the state of 
Indiana from the state of Washing- 
ton, written by Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington’s state superintendent of 
public instruction, and Harold Silver- 
thorn, her consultant in school build- 
ing facilities 


A number of states, and particularly those 
on the East Coast, have published standards 
for their schoolhouse construction or have 
statutory regulations. We have never fa- 
vored this practice because, in our opinion, 
guides are very definite restrictions on im- 
proved design and technology that we feel 
should be used as soon as valid test results 
are available. 

In our judgment, there is no substitute 
for a good, well-trained, competent archi- 
tect. We believe that the progress we have 
made in schoolhouse construction in the 
state of Washington can be attributed very 
largely to the architect, school administra- 
tor, interested lay citizens in the community 
and the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion working cooperatively to produce the 
best building that we can possibly design. A 
good architect makes use of all the technical 
advice and skill that he can secure. In our 
school buildings the architect on every school 
project makes use of competent licensed 
structural engineers, mechanical engineers, 
electrical engineers and testing laboratory 
detail. Many times an acoustical engineer 
is brought into the planning of the school 
buildings so that we can be sure of the 
acoustical effects that we are getting in the 
classrooms, corridors and auditoriums. 

Guides produced in many of the states 
contain material relative to structural engi- 
neering detail that can be supplied by any 
competent structural engineer. We question 
why it is necessary for us to print a guide 
when this material, and even superior data, 
is supplied by the engineers. Actually, when 
one analyzes the technical detail contained in 
most of the guides, it is information that 
could be supplied by any third-rate engineer. 

Most of the guides used by the various 
state departments of education have become 
very quickly obsolete. Several states have 
attempted to revise their guides every two or 
three years. This is a very expensive opera- 
tion because it requires several men working 
full time to keep all the technical research 
data up to date, and by the time the revised 
guide is printed, it is obsolete. 

The most important service a building 








division in a state department of education 
can render to any community is to assist 
the architect and responsible school officials 
in designing the most modern and best 
buildings that can be produced by a cre- 
ative designer and the best technological 
skill of engineers. State regulation does 
more to interfere with this activity than it 
does to promote the design of modern 
facilities. 


The design and layout of classrooms and 
school buildings is changing so rapidly that 
we have not endeavored to put out standard 
classroom designs or classroom layouts. If 
you were to examine the more than 400 
school building projects that are in our cur- 
rent files, you would find that significant 
changes are made in the designs of these 
buildings every six months or so. 


Our architects are encouraged to secure 
the very best scientific research on the pre- 
liminary design. Many of our building plans 
are sent to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology or to Texas A. & M. for tests for 
natural lighting characteristics. Many ef- 
fective ideas for sun and glare control and 
for distribution of natural light in the class- 
room have been found through the archi- 
tect’s working with these different testing 
laboratories. 


During the preliminary stages of the de- 
velopment of a school building plan, the 
architect, superintendent, engineers and lay 
people may visit our office many times for 
conferences on some of the ideas the archi- 
tect wishes to incorporate inte the building. 
If an idea is a radical departure from gen- 
erally accepted plans and if it is impossible 
to get engineering tests to see how this par- 
ticular design will function, we may reject 
the idea until a model has been made or 
other tests have been run on a particular 
idea. 


Our rather unique approach is responsible 
for the progress that has been made in 
schoolhouse design in the state of Washing- 
ton in the last few years. We think, too, 
that our approach to the problem is in keep- 
ing with the best democratic procedures. 
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Eighty years ago the Pru started in a tiny basement. 
Today its long production lines, like those in the new 
Minneapolis office at right, are well-lighted, air con- 
ditioned, treated for coior and scund. Loudspeakers 


bring in music announcements 


In 1892, the company built itself an elaborate castle 
on Newark’s Broad St. Sti!] the nerve center, it has 
seen the addition of five big buildings beside and 
behind it, and, more recently, five monumental head- 


quarters across the nation (sce hiap). 
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Reynotds Photugrapny inc. 


A BUILDING PROGRAM FOR AN OFFICE STAFF OF 6,200 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America should know a lot about locating, 
building and running big office buildings. By 
the end of this year it will have had the 
unique experience of building and occupying 
five of them around the country (see map) 
and bringing the results home for com- 
parison. 

In 1948 the company opened a Western 
Home Office in Los Angeles to lighten the 
load on its bulging Newark, N.J. headquart- 
ers. As it turned out, this was just the first 
step in a 3.7 million sq. ft., $75 million pro- 
gram of decentralization and expansion. The 
Los Angeles building (AF, May ’49) soon 
proved its worth, and in 1952 the Pru opened 
another regional home office in Houston to 
serve the Southwest. Last month marked the 
official debut of a new South Central head- 
quarters in Jacksonville. When the AIA con- 
venes in Minneapolis this month, the com- 
pany will be snipping the ribbon on a North 
Central office there, and about the same time 
employees will be moving into the lower 
floors of the Mid-America office in Chicago 
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(AF, Aug. ’52). The Los Angeles head- 
quarters, enjoying a boom, is already sched- 
uled for a new third wing. 

These five new headquarters, and a rented 
Canadian head office, are primarily tools for 
dividing up the Pru’s vast job of serving 31 
million policyholders, administering close to 
50,000 employees and $11.8 billion in total 
assets. * 

Each new building, the company has found, 
brings it closer to its policyholders for more 
efficient service, closer to its 1,300-odd field 
offices for more frequent contacts, closer to 
its investments (almost half local real es- 
tate) for supervision and new opportunities. 
Officers residing in the field can know their 
regions better, can inform themselves at first 
hand and can make spot decisions or recom- 
mendations to Newark. Smaller departments 
in the regional home offices have brought of- 


*Next to Metropolitan Life ($13.1 billion assets) and 
the Bell System ($12.8 billion), the Pru is the 
largest corporation in the US. Its bigger competitor 
has two older regional office buildings: in San 


Francisco (built in 1909) and Ottawa (built in 1924.) 


ficers, supervisors and clerks closer together, 
generating higher morale and efficiency, per- 
mitting experimentation and development of 
new systems, new breadth of experience for 
management. 

With the exception of the giant 41-story 
Chicago building, an income property with 
28 floors for rent, each regional headquar- 
ters is so planned that the Pru can eventu- 
ally occupy the whole building. In its 21- 
story Houston and 22-story Jacksonville 
structures, the company now uses the lowest 
eight and nine floors, and can move slowly 
up into the smaller tower floors, now rented. 
The 12-story Los Angeles and Minneapolis 
headquarters, longer and lower to meet local 
height restrictions, are primarily Pruden- 
tial-occupied, with central service cores de- 
signed to receive new third wings. These 
four buildings range on either side of the 
half-million sq. ft. mark and are among the 
biggest buildings in their regions. The Chi- 
cago skyscraper, more than three times as 
large, is the fifth largest office building in 
the country, the tallest in Chicago. 
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Los Angeles: to many critics, the Pru’s 
first regional headquarters still looks best. 
Designed by Wurdeman & Becket, it is hand- 
some by day, striking by night. 








































Chicago: outwardly reminiscent of New 
York’s RCA building, latest and largest 
building nears completion; Grant Park in 
foreground. Architects: Naess & Murphy. 





Chicago Architectural Photo Co 


Jacksonville: next biggest to Chicago 
building (588,130 gross sq. ft.), South Cen- 
tral office is region’s tallest. Architects: 
Kemp, Bunch & Jackson. 
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On the fringe of each city 


Prudential’s building policy, governing five 
buildings in seven years, has been a consis- 
tent one. Its buildings, like its salesmen, sell 
solidity and permanence, and sell it by strong 
personal contact with the community. 

First, the company has followed a fairly 
consistent policy of location. In keeping with 
its new creed of staying “close to the people,” 
it has made each of its headquarters highly 
accessible: on a major artery outside of con- 
gested areas, where it can be reached easily 
by employees from residential sections, yet 
close enough to downtown to welcome visi- 
tors and the all-important stream of mail 
trucks from a large post office. At the same 
time each site is chosen so the building will 
be strikingly visible: in a high or open posi- 
tion on a heavily traveled route. 

Three of the buildings make good use of a 
park to gain visibility and prestige as well 
as recreation, light and air for employees. 
The Chicago skyscraper is off Michigan Ave. 
right next to the business district yet spec- 
tacularly open to adjoining Grant Park and 
the lake, offering employees and tenants con- 
venience plus a magnificent view. The Hous- 
ton headquarters can be seen some distance 
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a new “Rock of Gibraltar” dominates the sky line 


out on Main St., just beyond Hermann Park 
and the dignified, open campuses of Rice In- 
stitute and the Texas Medical Center. (It is 
also right across the street from the big 
Shamrock Hotel.) In Minneapolis, the Pru 
actually bought a chunk of public park on 
the city limits, now enjoys prominence and 
green space on the major highway west. 
(The company thus relieved the city of 
landscaping and maintenance expenses and 
kept the building height down to conform to 
a residential area.) The home office in Los 
Angeles, with its big Ohrbach’s store below, 
stays just under the 150’ zoning ceiling on 
Wilshire Boulevard’s Miracle Mile, which it 
helped develop and still dominates visually. 
The Jacksonville headquarters, towering on 
the South bank of the St. Johns River, is 
hard to miss from the main business district 
or from the main highway and seaboard rail- 
way bridges that pass its base. 

The Pru has chosen a highly methodical 
policy on architecture as well. Each building 
capitalizes on the strength of its location to 
advertise the strength of its product. Like 
its favorite Rock, the Pru’s last four build- 
ings in -particular are massive in shape, 
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solidly imbedded in the ground, with a per- 
manent-looking face of local limestone set 
off by granite or marble accents. A utility 
tower is emphasized as a rocklike slab, 
labeled with the Gibraltar emblem and the 
company’s name in letters big enough to be 
seen the desired distance. At night signs 
and tower are lighted, and sometimes the 
bands of office lights nearest the windows 
are turned on, at about $5 or $6 a night, to 
make the building stand out even more. The 
desired impact: the Pru is big, but local. 

The Pru always invites several local archi- 
tects to submit sketches before picking one, 
takes the low bid among several local con- 
tractors, supervises closely through its own 
large building department. 


Despite their obvious success in many re- 
spects, no Prudential building since the first 
one in Los Angeles is likely to win any really 
first-rank architectural awards. By now 
there are perhaps more knowing ways of 
achieving the desired impact with the same 
excellent functional program and the same 
fine materials. The problem of how a large 
corporation gets really distinguished archi- 
tecture is still a difficult one. 


a 


Minneapolis: reinforced concrete building 
dominates little Brownie Lake, big Wayzata 
Blvd. Architects: Magney, Tusley & Setter. 


Houston: 21-story limestone tower on 27- 
acre site. Tenants look across parkland to 
city. Architect: Kenneth Franzheim. 
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Assembly hall of 500 up to 1,000 seats is 
provided in each building for employee, com- 
munity and sales meetings. Adjacent are 


employee lounges, card or billiards rooms. 
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Pru’s pool, now famous, plus tennis and 
softball help company meet tight labor situ- 
ation in Houston. office 
shuffleboard, croquet, putting. 


Jacksonville has 
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LOS ANGELES JACKSONVILLE HOUSTON 


Cafeterias like this one in Minneapolis 
serve free lunches to shifts of 350 up to 
800. Home office staffs, which range from 
1,000 to 1,500 (two thirds female) can also 
go to well-equipped employee health centers 
for minor ailments and checkups. 


Prudential builds its employee facilities for high 


In setting up five smaller, more streamlined 
headquarters in various regions, the Pruden- 
tial has had many opportunities to learn 
about the efficiency of office buildings and 
employees. The bulk of its work, processing 
thousands of insurance and_ investment 
transactions daily, is done on long white-col- 
lar production lines, with paper as the raw 
material and more paper as the end product. 
An application for ordinary life insurance, 
for example, must go through highly special- 
ized operations in three major divisions— 
medical, underwriting and issue—before a 
In the regional 
offices big, related divisions like these, which 
require some 10,000 to 12,000 sq. ft. each at 


policy can be mailed back. 


100 sq. ft. per employee, are linked for con- 
tinuous work flow in spaces as large as a 
small factory: 35,000 to 40,000 sq. ft. (floor 
plans above). These groups of divisions are 
stacked vertically for building economy and 
linked to the mail room below by continuous 
Connecticut 


which runs a shuttle service to that floor only 
at starting and quitting time. (Lower floors 
of some headquarters have escalators in- 
stead.) 

The big loft floors, which occupy the lower 
stories of the building, are broken in shape 
to reduce their psychological vastness and 
allow variations in the building’s exterior 
mass. Column spacing is as wide as possible 
(average bay: 25’ x 30’) without paying a 
premium for structure. Floor 
slabs are beefed up with reinforcing rods 
slightly larger than normal, will carry live 


long-span 


loads of 150 to 200 psf so that groups of 
filing cabinets or the company’s increasingly 
heavier business machines may be placed at 
will. 

To loft the 
movable steel partitions so that reorganiza- 


divide its spaces, Pru uses 


tions can be made without debris and delay. 
(In the older Newark offices some of these 


partitions have been reused for 30 years, 


conveyors, (For contrast, see found to pay for themselves after one move.) 
General’s long, low plant—AF, Sept. ’54.) Windows in all five buildings are alumi- 
Elevators are planned so the buildings can num folding or pivoting types that can be 


be filled and emptied in ten minutes at rush 


hours: every Prudential floor has its own car, 


economically washed from inside by regular 
night clean-up crews. Percentage of window 





















The public is welcomed in large, marble- 
clad lobbies like this one in Los Angeles, 


may go on guided group tours or look at 
murals or a piece of real Gibraltar rock. 














MINNEAPOLIS 


efficiency and high morale 


area in exterior wall increases as buildings 
are located farther south: Minneapolis 
19.3% Chicago 28.3%, Jacksonville 35.5%, 
Houston 38.2%, with Los Angeles’ 55% the 
greatest. 

Lighting has improved from hanging flu- 
o.escent fixtures maintaining 30 to 35 foot- 
candles at desk level in the first two build- 
ings, to flush fluorescent troffers maintaining 
40 to 45 foot-candles in the last three. The 
newer flush ceilings are finished in acoustical 
tile with a noise reduction coefficient of .85, 
keeping noise down to about 50 db, and are 
demountable for future installation of pipes 
or wires. 

The three newest buildings incorporate 
high-pressure cooling and heating units un- 
der windows, ceiling distribution for interior 
bays (high pressure in Minneapolis, low pres- 
sure in Chicago, low pressure cooling only in 
southerly Jacksonville). Flooring in all cleri- 
cal areas is asphalt tile for economy and dur- 
ability, in pale greens or browns to help 
lighten office interiors. Walls are painted 
washable, pastel shades; columns are strong- 
er, gayer colors, sometimes varying from 


row to row. 
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Flexible washroom is standard through- 
out new office buildings. Soundproof par- 
tition can be moved as ratio of men to 
women changes on any floor. 
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Chicago Architectural Photographing Co. 
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Typical column bay is 25’ x 30’ in Los 
Angeles and Houston, 24’ x 30’ in Jackson- 
ville, 24’ x 31’ in Chicago. Minneapolis-has 
reinforced concrete, 24’ square bays. 


Service core is on or near exterior of each 
building to leave large interior free and 
flexible. Note core location in plans of typi- 
cal floors (left) on “back” side of Chicago 
building (below). 
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Cylindrical showrooms have sample storage and display built into walls 




















In this midtown Manhattan office, orders for 

2%2 million yd. of textiles are handled every 

day. A large proportion of the actual sales 

are made here too. It takes three shifts for 

OFFICES OF M. LOWENSTEIN & SONS, INC, the company to manufacture that much 
DESIGNERS: cloth, but it has to be sold in one shift. 

To handle the torrent of paperwork, the 

designers worked out the six office floors on 

factory principles, treating the orders as 


Maurice and Joseph Mogulescu and G. 

Luss of Designs for Business, Inc. (Vir- 

ginia Kelly, colorist) 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Cauldwell-Wingate Co. | @W materials, and shipping instructions to 
the mills as finished products. High-speed, 
multilaned conveyor belts carry the paper- 
work from its points of origin on the lower 
floors, through processing departments and 
finally to the teletype room on the sixth 


floor. 





The conveyors, plus centralizing of 
service departments (formerly attached to 


Ae ee 


and furnishings—this month from the conveyor-belted sales headquarters of a textile firm 





a regular department devoted to new ideas in finishes, fixtures 


each sales and merchandising department), 
have cut the time from receipt of order in 
New York to receipt of instructions at the 
mills to anywhere from 15 minutes to four 
hours. In the old offices, with the same 
staff, it took one to two days. 

Knit into this scheme are many ingenu- 
ities. Examples: the 16 circular showrooms 
(on three floors), each serving two sales and 
merchandising departments set up to curl 
around the showrooms; luminous ceilings of 
identical daylight quality wherever cloth is 
pondered, from the design department, to 
conference rooms and showrooms; a com- 
munications system that flashes the name 
of a just-arrived customer to every sales 
office in the place. 

















Office space for departmental merchandis- 
ing and sales staff is to rear of showrooms. 
Files at left are built into showroom’s stor- 


age wall, 
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High-speed conveyor ties together all op- 
erations. It carries orders from departmen- 
tal offices (and recorded telephoned orders) 
to inventory, credit, accounting and finally 
to teletypes. Belt runs vertically through six 
floors. Plan shows-typical showroom floor 
with conveyor. 





Specifications 


FINISHES: Floors—cork, Dodge Cork Co. Inc.; 
vinyl tile, Robbins Rubber Tile Co.; asphait 
tile, Kentile Inc. Walls—plastic sheeting, 
Joanna Western Mills Co., and L. E. Carpenter & 
Co.; grass cloth, Charles R. Gracie, Renverne 
Corp. Ceilings—acoustic plaster or tile. US Gyp- 
sum Co. 


FIXTURES: Lighting—Luminous Ceilings, Inc. . 
and Lightolier, Inc. Vending machines—Vendime 
Corp. Communications—conveyor belt, Novak 
Co.; Gray Audograph Co.; Telautograph Corp.; 
sound systems, Dukane Corp.; central dictating, 
Ediphone Corp. Drinking fountains—Sunroc Re- 
frigeration Co. Partitions—movable metal E. J. 
Boyle Div. of Aetna Steel Products Corp.; others, 
designed by G. Luss and executed by Jaff Bros. 
Woodworks. Metal doors—Aetna Steel Prod. 
Corp. Hardware—Schlage Lock Co. 


FURNISHINGS: Steel desks and chairs—Secur- 
ity Steel Equip. Corp.; all other furniture de- 
signed by G. Luss, executed by Lehigh Furniture 
Corp. Desk tops—Formica Co. Vertical blinds— 
Cumberland Furniture Co. Carpets—-W. & J. 
Sloane and Cabin Crafts Inc. Drapery fabrics— 
Jack Lenor Larsen, Isabel Scott, Stroheim & 
Romann, Wolfin Associates, Dux Co. Upholstery 
fabrics—Herman Miller, Marie Nichols, Knoll 
Associates, Jack Lenor Larsen, Isabel Scott, 
Boris Kroll Arundell Clarke, Dan Cooper. 
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Cafeteria is entirely serviced by vending 
machines. Service wall is of gypsum block 
and plaster, with recess left for machines. 
After installation, machines got 20-mm-thick 
coat of white plastic spray. Recessed toe 
space got asphalt tile “baseboard.” Two 
vending machine employees—a manager and 
a matron—take care of lunch and coffee 
breaks for close to 1,000 employees. Photo 
(below) is from curtained “stage” end of 
room, which can also be shut off with fold- 
ing wood wall. 
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PREFAB OFFICE WALL 


combines with lift slab to 


speed erection, lower costs 
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By cutting on-site labor to a minimum, the 
architects of this small office-laboratory 
building in Houston were able to bring in 
its final cost at a low $13.90 per sq. ft., com- 
pared with a budget of $15 per sq. ft. and an 
average of $17 to $22 for similar buildings 
in the area. Chiefly responsible were simpli- 
fied planning on a 4’ module, lift-slab con- 
struction and the curtain wall (shown at 
right). Structural steel tee mullions (an 
insurance against slab deflection which has 
proved unnecessary in later jobs) are 
mounted on steel angles shot to the slabs and 
fitted with preassembled aluminum sash. 
Locally fabricated panels, of 18-ga. por- 
celain enameled steel glue-bonded to 1%” 
cemcnt asbestos board, are quickly set in 
place—as many as 50 or 60 panels by one 
man in a day. These panels are 3’-8” x 2’-5”, 
have a U factor of .28, weigh 6.4 lb. per sq. 
ft. and cost $2.48 per sq. ft. installed. Con- 
trasting with the dark blue-green panels are 
pale yellow mullion covers of 18-ga. porcelain 
enameled steel, spring-clipped to the ex- 
posed tees. Calking and asphalt paint pre- 
vent electrolytic action at all aluminum-steel 
contact points. 
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OWNER: Magnet Cove Barium Corp. 

ARCHITECTS: George Pierce, Abel B. Pierce 

CONSULTANTS: O’Neil Ford, Richard Colley, architects 
H. E. Bovay Jr., mechanical engineer 
Walter P. Moore, structural enegineer 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Bishop & Walker 

CONTRACTOR: Linbeck Construction Corp. 
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Mullion covers, pale yellow against dark 
blue-green panels, cost $1.46 per lin. ft. in- 
stalled, make an attractive wall detail. 
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Good siting keeps building well back from 
property line behind attractive landscaping. 
Walls facing west are windowless or shielded 
by fixed louvers, reducing glare and air- 
conditioning loads and shutting out distrac- 
tions of busy highway. 
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Main entrance is under freestanding lift- 
slab canopy, in front of “corrugated” screen 
wall of pierced brick. South-facing offices 


fA 


are shaded by 7’ overhangs. 


Employees’ terrace is intimately enclosed 
on three sides by two-story office wing, one- 
story link, low brick wall shielding service 
area at right. Paired doors to coffee shop 
and meeting room can be seen in background. 
Housing 110 employees, building serves as 
headquarters and research center for “mud 
engineers” who sell and service drilling mud 

ives to oil industry. One of chief com- 
ponents of “mud” is barium sulphate, found 
in Magnet Cove, Ark. deposits from which 
company takes its name. 
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Office interiors have dropped duct space 
acoustical tile ceilings, rubber tile floors. 
Lift-slab columns 


are four steel angles 
welded together, left exposed and painted. 
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Photos: F. W. Seiders 
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BUILDING 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 


1. High sirength bolts for framing economies 


2. Groined steel vaults for floor plenums 


ENGI NEERI NG 3. Well water for low-cost summer cooling 


1. BOLTING SPEEDS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


High tensile steel bolts replace rivets 
for stronger connections and faster 
erection at up to 40% less cost 


Faced with a growing scarcity of riveters, 
leading steel erectors are turning to high 
strength bolts for their field connections; 
and the new bolts are proving so efficient 
and economical that a major trend to bolt- 
ing is under way, a trend likely to spell the 
ultimate end of riveting in steel con 
struction. 

Since their first application to bridge con 
struction in 1950, high tensile steel bo!ts 
have been used to connect over 600,000 tons 
of steel framing. Some 80 structures have 
been bolted, including a 19-story addition 
to Rockefeller Center in New York City 
(where building codes are being modi 
fied to permit bolting in tall structures), 


several industrial plants and numerous rail 


way bridges which are subject to severe 
vibrational loading. In all these installa- 
tions not one high strength bolt has shown 
any tendency to back off. 

High strength bolting has several advan- 
tages: 
> Greater strength. Tests by the Industrial 
Fasteners Institute show that two bolts have 
the shear strength of three rivets of the 
ame size. And the strength of the bolts 
is more precisely controlled permitting semi 
rigid framing. On the 14-story University 
of Oregon General Hospital in Portland, En 
gineers Cooper & Rose developed 47% of 
full continuity to cut the framing weight by 
7 and save 80 tons of steel. 
> Smaller crews, faster erection. At the 
Ohio, two 
process buildings are bolted while a third 


hug AEC plant in Pike Co., 


riveted. The two-man bolting crews fas- 


tened 350 to 450 high strength bolts per 





Engineering notes—brief reviews of six other developments 


4. High frequency fluorescent lighting for greater efficiency 


BOLTING OPERATION is done by two men, 
one to hold bolt while other uses air wrench. 


shift, while four-man riveting crews ave1 
aged only 175 rivets per shift, including 
15% cutouts. The larger riveting crews 
also have the expense of moving and oper- 
ating a furnace, estimated at $3.50 per hour. 
» Easier work. Bolting can be taught quick- 
ly to unskilled men. The bolts are inserted 
during erection of a frame and tightened in 
a second pass over the structure when the 
members are lined up. In riveting, the 
frame is bolted together temporarily, the 
members lined up, then the riveters have 
to remove the bolts and drive in rivets, mak- 
ing at least three passes over the structure. 
The pneumatic wrench used in bolting is 
lighter than a rivet gun and is easier to 
hold since it does not recoil. Bolting is safer, 
too, eliminating the fire hazard of furnaces 
and the flying snaps that sometimes break 
off as the rivets are driven. 


> Less noise. The air impact wrench used 
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SPOT CHECK is made with manual torque 
wrench. Only every tenth bolt is checked. 
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in bolting makes less than half the noise 
of a rivet gun and for less than half the 
time. Several steel-framed hospitals are 
being bolted for this reason. 

» Easier inspection. Every single rivet has 
to be inspected for tightness compared to 
an average 10% of the bolts. Of the 260,000 
rivets used on the Ohio AEC plant 15% 
were loose, so had to be replaced. Of the 
1.5 million high strength bolts used on the 
same plant, only % of 1% were off more 
than 10% from the specified torque values. 
> Lower cost. While high tensile steel bolts 
cost more than rivets (25¢ vs. 5¢) the struc- 
ture goes up faster and at a total lower 
cost. The use of high strength bolts on the 
Springfield, Pa., high school by Steel Erec- 
tors Max Corchin & Son Ine. saved two 
weeks in erection time and cost only 60% 
of the estimated erection cost of riveted 


construction. 





Photos: (above) Town & Country; (left) Russell, Burdsall & Ward 


WRENCH CALIBRATION is done daily by 
tightening standard bolt to refusal against hy- 


draulic jack. Air pressure is adjusted to give 


desired tension in bolt. 


BOLTING VS. RIVETING. Bolts (left) create 
positive controlled frictional force between con- 
tact surfaces to resist shear, while rivets clamp 
surfaces by contraction alone. Sketch (at right) 
dramatizes manpower and equipment advan- 
tages of bolting over riveting. 


Against these advantages of bolts must 
be set the extra shopwork required to re- 
move punching upsets and burrs; also the 
need for beveled washers on flanges having 
slopes greater than 1 in 20 (standard wide- 
flange beams). This requirement is a recent 
amendment to AISC specifications on high 
strength bolts. (Other amendments: contact 
surfaces need no longer be free of paint and 
the required torque tension has been raised 
15% to 105% of the minimum proof load of 
the bolt.) 


High tensile steel bolts clamp adjoining 
members together under high pressure, cre- 
ating sufficient frictional force between con- 
tact surfaces to resist shear. The bolts are 
made of quenched and tempered carbon steel 
having 110,000-psi tensile strength, more 
than double that of the standard rivet. Each 
bolt is fitted with two hardened washers and 
tightened to develop a unit stress on the 
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mean thread area of 80,500 psi. Tightness 
is controlled by the operating air pressure; 
the wrenches are calibrated daily so that full 
torque is applied when the nuts are driven 
to refusal. The tightness is checked by man- 
ual torque wrenches. 


Too meticulous attention to the upper 
limit of prestress in a bolt is unnecessary 
and only increases erection costs. Recent 
AISC studies show that half a turn from the 
“finger-tight” position produces the mini- 
mum tension specified. They recommend 
giving each bolt one full turn, putting a 
high prestress in the bolt which imprdves 
performance, especially under vibrational 
loading. Failure due to breakage of stripped 
threads only occurs after two to three turns. 
Thus bolts can be tensioned by large hand 
wrenches where air is not available; using 
impact wrenches the air should be adjusted 
to give one full turn in about 10 seconds. 














BUILDING ENGINEERING 


2. PANEL HEATING USES METAL FORMS 


Hollow floor slabs double as radiat- 
ing and ventilating panels for school- 
rooms, cost $1.03 per sq. ft. 


This unique floor construction system pro- 
vides radiant panel and perimeter convection 
heating that can also be used for cooling 
and positive classroom ventilation. Covering 
heating and ventilation alone, the mechanical 
contract came to $1.03 per sq. ft. including 
fans and two counterflow furnaces, only 
9%% of the total construction cost of the 
school. Other advantages: redundant con- 
crete at the midsection of the floor slabs is 
eliminated; zone control is achieved on oppo- 
site sides of the double-loaded corridor and 
the building’s thin 1%” top slab reduces the 
time lag in temperature control of the radi- 
ating surface. 

. Key to the integrated plenum construction 
is a 26-ga. steel form, 1’ square and 3%” 
high, in the general shape of a groined vault. 
The squares are shop-assembled in sections 
of eight and locked together atop a 4” re- 
inforced bottom slab poured over a rock fill 
and rough finished. The metal forms cover 
the entire floor area except for 3”-diameter 
vertical openings at the intersecting corners 
of the steel forms. Over this is poured a 114” 
thick top slab. The result is two relatively 


thin concrete slabs, of 9” total thickness, 
separated by a 3%”-high catacombed air 
space and joined by 3”-diameter columns 
spaced 12” on center each way. To reduce 
heat loss each slab has %”-thick edge 
insulation. 

A heater room at one end of the school 
supplies up to 10 cfm of warm air per stu- 
dent (six air changes per hour) at up to 
106° F. through two 24”-diameter insulated 
concrete pipes laid underground on either 
side of the central corridor. The air passes 
into the floor plenums through sheet metal 
sleeves spaced 3” o.c., then enters classrocms 
through continuous perimeter registers at 
about 85° F. Return air passes through 
louvers above classroom doors into the cor- 
ridor and back to the heater room. (Air 
from the toilet rooms is not recirculated.) 
Control is by motorized mixing dampers at 
the head of each duct, thus opposite sides 
of the school are zoned. About 30% to 40% 
of the heating is by radiation and convection 
from the floor slabs; 60% to 70% from the 
ventilating warm air. In summer, the school 
is partially cooled by 100% outside air 
ventilation. 

The Alta Heights School, in Napa, Calif., 
is designed by Donald Macky, architects, and 
G. L. Gender, mechanical engineer. 





























Photo: Pictorial House; (opp. p.) Bennett 
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STEEL FORMS, stamped 12” square, are locked 
into position on lower slab, covered with rein- 
forcing mesh, and are then ready for pouring 


of top slab. 
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FLOOR SECTION (above) shows metal sleeve 
which delivers air from supply pipe to floor 


plenum. Photo (left) shows slab being poured. 







































RADIANT COILS, here shown in hung ceiling, 
are installed in five different ways: 
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2. IN HUNG CEILING, with or without furring, 
copper coils are set 34” deep in plaster. 
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3. IN ACOUSTIC CEILING coils are set only 
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4. IN SLAB FLOOR steel coils are covered with 
3,” of concrete and 1” finished floor. 
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5. IN WALL copper coils are set 34” deep in 1” 
plaster backed by lath, '/2” insulating plaster and 


vapor barrier. 
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3. PANEL COOLING USES WELL WATER 


Radiant heating system for 214-bed 
hospital is modified to provide sum- 
mer cooling for only 30¢ per sq. ft. 


Well water at 50° F. provides low-cost cool- 
ing at the Long Island Jewish Hospital in 
Glen Oaks, N.Y. Eliminating the usual re- 
frigerating equipment, well water chills the 
water circulating in radiant panels set in 
the walls and ceilings and tempers the out- 
side air brought in to ventilate the building. 
Installed cost of the additional pumps, pip- 
ing, controls and heat exchangers was $55,- 
000 or 30%¢ per sq. ft., and only 6%% 
more than the $840,290 mechanical contract. 

The system uses 1,350 gpm of well water 
(compared to 600 gpm for heating) and 
produces the equivalent of 550 tons of re- 
frigeration for the 180,000 sq. ft. building, 
enough to cool the interior to 79° when out- 
side dry bulb temperature is 90° F. Use of 
well water was permitted by the State 
Water Power Commission only on condition 
that the water be pumped back into the 
ground. 

Radiant coils around the perimeter of the 
five-story, 214-bed hospital are set in the 
bottom of the floor slabs wherever possible, 
using 250’ long runs of 4%” diameter steel 
pipe laid 6” o.c. No pipes are laid in the 
center third of the spans to avoid reducing 
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compressive strength in the reinforced con- 
crete structure. When two thirds of the slab 
area provides insufficient radiant surface, a 
ceiling is hung from the slab and the coils 
are embedded in the entire area of the ceil- 
ing. Additional cooling capacity is provided 
by economical type L copper coils set into 
the walls beneath the windows. 

The buiJding’s mechanical ventilation sys- 
tem is modified by adding cooling coils (for 
humidity control) to the basic air filters and 
heating coils used for winter warming. Tem- 
pered air is delivered to the corridors on 
each floor. Exhaust is by two duct systems, 
one from the central service areas, the other 
from the toilets of the perimeter bedrooms. 

To avoid condensation in the building, a 
control system of indoor and outdoor ther- 
mostats with several hygrostats on each 
floor keeps the chilled water in the cooling 
panels above dew-point temperature. When 
the average humidity in the building be- 
comes excessive, the well water may be 
heated or the cooling system shut down. In 
between seasons low dry bulb and high wet 
bulb temperatures might render the system 
ineffective, but the 100% outdoor ventilation 
would still keep the hospital reasonably com- 
fortable. 

Louis Allen Abramson , architect; Hoff- 
berg & Ateshoglou, structural engineers; 
Slocum & Fuller, mechanical engineers. 
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PANEL DESIGN allows 50° F. for cooling and 
120° F. for heating with temperature rise and 
fall between flow and return mains of 6° and 20° 
F., respectively. System is designed for summer 
duty, resulting in slow winter circulation when 
control becomes sluggish. Better control could 
be obtained with separate heating ard cooling 
coils but would be costly. 
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4. HIGHER FREQUENCIES IMPROVE FLUORESCENT LIGHT 


400-cycle, 600-v. lighting cuts installa- 
tion costs 10%, operation cost 50% 
and gives 20% more light 


Because current reversal in a.c. circuits 
takes place faster at 400 cycles per second 
than at the standard 60 cycles, a fluorescent 
lamp at the higher frequency does not de- 
ionize after each half cycle. Consequently 
it gives a more constant light having con- 
siderably greater output for the same power 
consumption. Other advantages: 1) lower 
heat loss, with consequent savings in air- 
conditioning load; 2) lighter, cheaper fix- 
tures, since high-frequency lamp ballasts 
are 90% lighter and 50% cheaper than 60- 
cycle ballasts; 3) fewer circuits, with con- 
sequent savings in installation and wiring; 
4) less noise, since the 60-cycle hum is elimi- 
nated; and 5) better light, with a consider- 
ably reduced stroboscopic effect. 

Already used for lighting in aircraft and 
buses, and for growing plants under arti 
ficial light, higher frequencies have at last 
been applied to buildings by General Elec 


tric engineers at the Union College Alumni 
Memorial Field Schenectady, 
N.Y. Here 35 high-bay fluorescent lighting 
fixtures only 8’ square, and operating at 400 
cycles and 600 v., provide 46 foot-candles of 
light over a 190’ x 206’ indoor arena. 

consumption is only 1.36 w. per sq. ft. 


House, in 


Power 


Compared to the best alternate solution 
considered for the arena (high output, in- 
candescent mercury lamps), the new high 
frequency lighting proved economical. It 
cost 10% less to install, in spite of the extra 
cost of two 30 kw. motor-generator sets to 
boost the 60-cycle, 208-v. supply current up 
to 400 cycle and 600 v.; it is expected to cost 
50% less to operate and maintain, due 
largely to lower power consumption and 
fewer circuits; it provides 20% higher light- 
ing levels, 46 foot-candles vs. 38: 
avoids the glare that occurs 
with single filament mercury lamps. Though 
in its infancy, this 400-cycle, 600-v. system 


promises to provide better lighting at less 


and it 
undesirable 


cost in similar high-bay areas—factories, 


stores, etc.—where the lighting load is large 





BRIGHT LIGHTING at 46 foot-candles, almost 
twice that of standard fills 190’-wide 
Union College field house. 


arenas, 


enough to warrant the expense of motor- 
generator sets. It may prove even more ad- 
vantageous when the expected cheaper mag- 
netic frequency multipliers become available. 

The field house is supplied with 4,160-v., 
3-phase power through a 208Y/120-v. sec- 
ondary distribution center. Three feeder 
breakers supply the 208-v. motors of the 
heating equipment and the 120-v. incandes- 
cent lighting used in the halls and locker 
rooms. Two other feeder breakers supply 
the two motor-generator which are 
regulated so that the voltage will not exceed 
plus or minus 5% and the frequency plus or 
minus 3%. 


sets, 


Each generator is wired to 
supply three 600-v. phase circuits with the 
midpoint of each phase grounded to meet 
the National Electrical Code requirement of 
500-v. maximum line-to-ground. 


Each motor-generator set feeds half the 


lighting fixtures through two 7-circuit 


panelboards. Thus the 44,000 sq. ft. arena 
has only 14 distribution circuits compared to 
84 required for standard 60-cycle lighting. 
Each circuit supplies 


alternate fixtures, 





























FIXTURES are 8 hold fourteen 92” 
lamps (above) which will be changed every two 
Right 
above: 400 cycle ballasts are 3-oz. capacitor and 
2-ib. choke coil both 
the 8-lb., 60-cycle ballasts. 


square, 
years under group replacement program. 
units, much smaller than 
Below: only 14 cir- 
cuits 84 for conventional 


(vs. lighting system) 





and two panel boards are used for 198’ x 209’ 
area. 
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either- two or three, on each five-fixture arc 
(see fixture wiring diagram above), to as- 
sure even light distribution with only one 
generator in operation. 

Although the (up to 
700’), they have no appreciable voltage drop 
because of the high voltage and the low cur- 


circuits are long 


rent, only 2.3 a. across each fixture with a 
maximum of 6.9 a. in the three-fixture cir- 
cuits. Branch circuits consist of No. 12 wire 
in steel conduits (in which the impedance 
due to 400-cycle flow is insignificant). 

Each fluorescent lamp requires a ballast. 
At 400 cycles tiny capacitor or choke coil 
ballasts can be used, which weigh only 3 oz. 
and 2 lb., respectively, compared to 8 lb. for 
standard 60-cycle ballasts. One capacitor 
or choke coil ballast is connected in series to 
alternate lamps, thus balancing out capaci- 
tance and inductance to give a power factor 
of unity in the circuits and maximum utiliza- 
tion of the generators. 

Architects: McKim, Mead & White. Gen- 
eral Electric Engineers John H. Campbell 
and Howard D. Kurt designed the lighting. 
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produces 600-v. 400- 


Wiring diagram shows how lines 
are grounded for 300-v. line-to-ground limit. 
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MAGNETIC FREQUENCY MULTIPLIER will 
do same job without moving parts but is now 
too costly. Flow diagram is above. 
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CURRENT IN AMPERES 


LAMP EFFICIENCY is maintained by higher 
frequencies when amperage is increased, due to 
smaller power losses at electrodes and improved 
wave shape (less deionization). 
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5. ENGINEERING NOTES 


PRESTRESSED GIRDERS 


Warehouse construction costs are cut 
to $3.87 per sq. ft. by prefabrication 


Precast concrete design cut costs and con- 
truction time in this 68,000 sq. ft. ware- 
house for the Charlotte Mutual Grocers Corp. 
in Charlotte, N.C. Designed both in precast 
concrete and in steel (structural steel col- 
umns with bar joists and a 2” concrete roof 
deck), the concrete design came out the cheap- 
er by 24.1¢ per sq. ft. at $263,210, or $3.87 per 
sq. ft. including air conditioning of 2,600 sq. 
ft. of office space. Further economies are ex- 
pected since the fireproof concrete building 
won a low insurance rate (6 mils per hun- 
dred) and will require little maintenance. 

The precast columns, 14” square, are set 
45’ and 25’ apart, spanned by 45’ long, 30” 
deep, posttensioned girders which in turn are 
joined by 24’ long, 24” deep purlins, also 
posttensioned (being raised into position in 
photo above). The roof planks, 18’ x 18” and 
1%” deep, are pretensioned, with the pre- 
stressing wires anchored by bond with the 
concrete. Adjacent planks butt together with 
recesses for grouting, and the deck is topped 
by a standard built-up roofing. The struc- 
ture is tied together by welded reinforcing 
angles and grouted. Daylight is provided 
by a 14” x 46” plastic bubble skylight in 
each bay. J. N. Pease & Co., architects and 
engineers; J. A. Jones Construction Co., 
general contractors. 
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PEDESTAL PILES 


High capacity compressed concrete 
foundations support housing project 


For the first time, compressed concrete ped- 
estal piles take full advantage of New York 
City’s revised 1948 Building Code which al- 
lows the maximum load on non-end-bearing 
(friction) piles to be raised from 30 to 60 
tons under certain soil-bearing conditions. 
Such piles support four 20- and 21-story flat- 
plate concrete apartment buildings at the 
Corlears Hook Cooperative Housing Develop- 
ment. Consisting of 3,784 60-ton pedestal 
piles, averaging only 21.13’ long, the founda- 
tions cost about $500,000, $250,000 less than 
an alternate design of 60’-long tapered fric- 
tion piles. 

Borings at the site showed rock at a depth 
of 80’ to 100’, overlaid by sandy soil of too 
loose a consistency in the upper strata to 
support heavy unit pile loads. The economical 
solution proved to be cast-in-place piles hav- 
ing a 17” diameter compressed concrete 
shaft atop a 30” diameter pedestal base. 
The pedestal at the base of the pile is made 
by placing a dry mix concrete in a steel 
casing and compacting it with 26,000 ft.-lb. 
blows of a steam-hammer as the steel shell 
is extracted. The result is a dense concrete 
bearing pile, that bulges outward at the 
base, thus compacting the granular soil be- 
tween and beneath adjacent piles and up- 
grading the bearing capacity of the strata. 
Two such piles are shown above, exposed 
for inspection. 

The revised New York City Code demanded 
1) a soil boring of each 2,500 sq. ft. of build- 
ing coverage; 2) at least three test piles 
driven in each area in which soil conditions 
are substantially the same; and 3) a test 
loading of a typical pile for each 15,000 sq. 
ft. of building coverage. Under a test load- 
ing of 120 tons, twice the 60-ton working 
load, these pedestal piles showed a maximum 
gross settlement (before removal of the test 
load) of 4”, only a quarter of that per- 
mitted by the Code and a maximum net 
settlement (after rebound following removal 
of the load) of 9/64”. The average net set- 
tlement was 7/64”, only one eleventh of that 
permitted by the Code. The maximum settle- 
ment after completion of 20 stories was 4” 
and the greatest differential settlement be- 
tween columns was %” (the designers al- 
lowed for %”). 

The buildings are designed by the late 
George W. Springsteen, architect, and Her- 
man J. Jessor, associate. The structural en- 
gineers are Farkas & Barron; Western Foun- 
dation Corp. designed and built the founda- 
tions. 
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American Chain & Cable Co. Inc. 


TALLEST CRANE BOOM 


230’ crawler crane raises height of 
low-cost concrete construction 


Another unique feature of the Corlears Hook 
Cooperative Housing Development (left) is 
the appearance of crawler cranes with 230’ 
booms, the world’s longest. Working in pairs, 
these cranes move 50,000 cu. yd. of concrete 
and 6,000 tons of reinforcing steel directly 
from delivery trucks to the point of use in 
about 25% less time than conventional ele- 
vators and skip hoists. Further, on these four 
bui'dings they replace eight elevators, eight 
towers and eight skip hoists. Previous cranes 
only reached about 14 stories and thus limited 
the use of low-cost concrete construction to 
buildings that height. 

The long crane booms are made of high- 
strength tubing welded into cigar- 
shaped boom frames, a 190’ basic boom and a 
40’ jib that can be added as necessary. Load 
capacity is 7,000 lb. at 80’ radius with a 
hoist rate of 202 fpm. The project is being 
built for the East River Housing Corp. by 
the Knickerbocker Construction Corp. 


steel 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. 


LONGEST STEEL SPAN 


Riveted arches for hangar are tied to- 
gether with prestressed tie bars 


Spanning 296’-7” with a rise of 80’, the built- 
up riveted steel arches in the new American 
Airlines hangar at Boston’s Logan Airport 
are believed to be the world’s longest. The 
structural framing weighs only 12% psf. In- 
cluding purlins and an insulated steel roof 
deck, the hangar weighs 17% psf. Total cost 
of the 240’-deep hangar was $2.2 million, 
about $18.50 per sq. ft. including air-condi- 
tioned office space and radiant heating in the 
hangar floor. Erected cost of the 1,100 tons 
of structural steel in the hangar: $375 per 
ton. 

The two-hinged arch design was allowable 
thanks to excellent clay foundation condi- 
tions and is cheaper than a more flexible 
three-hinged design. Arches spanning only 
268’ atop 22’-high concrete buttresses were 
also considered, but came out $46,000 more 
expensive. The eight arches, 50%” deep and 
weighing 280 lb. per ft.-run., are spaced 40’ 
o.c., 20’ in the end bays. Lateral thrust and 
uplift forces due to wind are carried by 20” 
square prestressed concrete tie bars set in the 
hangar floor and having a live load elonga- 
tion of 0.41” compared to 1.53” for mild steel 
and 7.65” for high-strength bars used alone. 
Samuel Glaser Associates, architects; Gold- 
berg, LeMessurier & Associates, structural 
engineers. 


TIMBER FIRE TEST 


Laminated timber beam only 25% 
burned after one hour at 1,270° F. 


An 8’ length of 9” x 2754” glued laminated 
beam was recently subjected to an open flame 
in an open-topped crucible by Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc. Pyrometer observations showed 
the temperature along the sides of the beam 
rose from 500° F. at the beginning of the 
test to 1,600° F. at the end. Average dur- 
ing a full hour of exposure was 1,270° F. 
Results, obtained by measuring a sawed sec- 


PRESS BASE 


Prestressed girders cut weight 42%, 
halve cost of 8,000-ton supports 


For the first time the high strength and 
lightweight advantages of prestressed con- 
crete have been adapted to foundation prob- 
lems. 

In designing an 8,000-ton aircraft forg- 
ing press, the Aluminum Co. of America, 
at their Cleveland plant, encountered two 
foundation problems: 1) the 14’ x 25’ press, 
with a design weight of 2,300 tons, had to be 
carried on foundations only 28’ wide; and 2) 
the allowable bearing capacity of the urder- 
lying soil was only 3,200 psf. The solution: 
two 86’-long posttensioned prestressed con- 
crete girders, each 9’-6” x 6’-9” in section, to 
transmit the weight of the press to a 2’-thick 
foundation slab beneath a 14’-6” wide access 
pit enclosed by the two girders. This foun- 
dation weighs 3,285,000 lb. compared with 
7,800,000 Ib. for a customary reinforced con- 
crete mat, and was built for half the cost. 


Photo-Art Commercial Studios 





tion: the fire penetrated an average depth 
of 15%” (the thickness of one lamination) be- 
neath the beam and %” at the sides, but was 
stopped by the charred wood, which did not 
drop off to any great extent. The remaining 
uncharred section measures 74” x 26” and 
is 75.8% of the original section. Thus the 
beam would still be serviceable given a safety 
factor greater than 2:1. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


The medal] and award season is 
on again, meaning that a goodly 
number of architects, planners 
and others connected with build- 
ing are at the receiving end and 
a great many more are not. 
ForRuM wishes to congratulate 
all good men—those who made 
it because they made it, and 
those who did not even though 
they did not, or (shush, my 
friends) in some few cases be- 
cause they did not. 

The AIA gold medal is to be 
conferred on that fine gentleman 
and humane Architect-Planner 
Willem Dudok, who won by a 
whisker over that other fine 
gentleman and creative Archi- 
tect-Planner Clarence S. Stein 
{see News). Congratulations to 
both. AIA’s top architectural 
honor awards are to go to Eero 
Saarinen (two of them), Ernest 
J. Kump, Ralph Rapson and 
Pace Associates (AF, May ’55). 
Our congratulations to all, and 
to the 22 merit award winners 
as well—and to all others 
among 22,000 registered archi- 
tects and uncounted associated 
designers and draftsmen, to the 
degree that they worked for ar- 
chitecture and to the degree that 
they did their rising best. 

Renewed congratulations to 
the whole list whom AIA gold- 
medaled in recent years—Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Sir Patrick Ab- 
ercrombie, William Delano, Ber- 
nard Ralph Maybeck, the late 
Auguste Perret, the late Charles 
Maginnis, the late Eliel Sa- 
arinen. — And congratulations, 
just as hearty, to those whcse 
work was too strong or too con- 
troversial for the dear old AIA, 
and who, unlike Wright, may not 
outlive all efforts to bury them. 
For example, there is another 
list, among whom Wright alone 
is shared by the AIA, that 
Eero Saarinen nominated in 
ForuM as the “form-givers” 
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of our age (AF, July 753). They 
were LeCorbusier; Mies van der 
Rohe; Aalto and the Scandina- 
vians; Gropius; Clarence Stein; 
Wurster and Belluschi; Nervi, 
Bucky Fuller and the engineers. 
Betting on history is risky but 
in those great sweepstakes 
Saarinen’s ticket would carry 
our money—if it had to be a 
straight-ticket choice. 

History itself may of course 
even now be nominating some- 
body whose genius not one of us 
has the wit to recognize. 

An award is something which 
is less blessed to give than to 
receive—the giver is the one 
who is really judged. 


LIMITS OF CRITICISM 


One reason architectural criti- 
cism gets little attention is the 
flu-flu critic. The flu-flu critic 
delivers judgments on buildings 
whose requirements he has not 
studied and whose conditions of 
erection he does not know. They 
are indeed buildings he has not 
seen at all and must judge by 
the same photographs and draw- 
ings that he gives to his read- 
ers, who in turn cannot check 
him as they check a drama 
critic by witnessing the original 
performance. 

Before a critic of architecture 
is allowed direct positive com- 
ment on the practical aspects of 
a building, he should be required 
to depose: “I have studied the 
program, the costs and the con- 
ditions.” Before he is allowed 
direct positive comment on the 
esthetics of a building, he should 
be required to depose: “I have 
seen the building itself inside 
and out.” Before he makes di- 
rect positive comment on the 
building’s operation: “I have 


questioned the occupants”; and 
before direct positive comment 
on the social effect: “I have the 
dope from the neighbors.” 
Otherwise his comments must 
be qualified. 

It is not essential to every 
critical purpose that the critic 
be able to design buildings him- 
self. Architects like to make 
this demand but they forget 
that many a shrewd lender exer- 
cises quite remarkable judgment 
on buildings, for purposes of in- 
vestment, without ever being 
able to draw a stroke. Nor 
would architects like to be de- 
barred from criticizing the lines 
of automobiles—which they 
themselves are not trained to 
design. 

Again, if the critic does have 
design experience, the skill or 
clumsiness of his results is no 
guide to the quality of his criti- 
cism. He may be a better critic 
than he is a designer, or vice 
versa, Some clumsy designers 
speak with great illumination; 
some sharp-eyed observers are 
all thumbs on the drawing 
board. 

Pictures are a needed tool of 
architectural criticism but a 
tricky one. Photography meets 
undue skepticism as often as un- 
due credence. Some photos are 
“better than the building” but 
many buildings are “better than 
the photograph.” 

Most of the small group of 
men trained in architectural 
photography are excellent critics 
themselves—they go through so 
many buildings with a studious 
eye. The photographer’s dilem- 
ma is this: shall he try for ex- 
act justice to the building as 
such, for the sake of even- 
handed fairness, or shall he ig- 
nore imperfections and extract 
the architect’s essential ideas in 
the most attractive way to in- 
spire others? Honest men have 
tended either way. 

Models are most deceptive 
when best executed. There is 
charm in the miniscule scale, 
and the freedom of viewpoint, 
which the eye must be trained 
to make allowances for. 

Architectural editors are 
trained to “see through the pho- 
tographs” better than most but 
must sometimes choose between 
an unvarnished record and a 
beautiful magazine calculated 





to lure people into the architec- 
tural ideal. The more mature 
the audience, and the finer the 
subject, the greater can be the 
objectivity. 

The deeper reaches of criti- 
cism, where it begins to share 
in the very act of creation, are 
a separate subject. 


ACCIDENT 


As we go to press the best avail- 
able interpretation of the acci- 
dent in the New York Coliseum, 
where 51 men were injured and 
one man was killed by the col- 
lapse of a concrete floor pour, 
lies in the domain of form engi- 
neering. Concrete forms are 
among the many _ temporary 
auxiliary structures that con- 
tractors use to produce the main 
permanent structure of the 
building. Here was a concrete 
floor being poured in wooden 
forms held up 22’ in the air by 
wooden shoring and steel jacks. 
Apparently no more cross-brac- 
ing was used among the posts 
than was used at the more con- 
ventional height of 12’ to 14’. 
Though strong enough other- 
wise, the posts were free to 
bend. As someone observed: 
“They apparently had too high 
an |/r.” 

Considering the complexity 
and speed of today’s building it 
is remarkable not how many but 
how few such collapses there 
are—the contractor in question 
had suffered none for 40 years. 
Yet in view of a recent series, 
perhaps the time has come when 
contractors must be given a 
more formal engineering train- 
ing by which to check their 
quite remarkable — empirical 
knowlege. The art is developing 
so fast that unexpected situa- 
tions must be regularly expect- 
ed. No architect can be expected 
to supervise the construction of 
the contractor’s own_ service 
structures as well as the con- 
struction of the building. Great- 
er knowledge among engineers 
results in complexity which 
makes necessary greater knowl- 
edge among other members of 
the team. 


Doruglas Hastete 
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The Torch of Learning 


fas Note Pill 


with LITECONTROL Lighting 








JOB: Newton Free Library Addition, Newton, Mass. 
ARCHITECT: W. Cornell Appleton & Frank A Stearns, Boston. 











Geared for learning, planned for 
seeing... here’s a library where high- 
level visibility goes hand-in-hand 
with high I.Q. 

A custom job? Surely... in every- 
thing but price! 

For LITECONTROL specializes in 
making a comprehensive line of 








ENGINEER: Thompson Engineering Company, Boston. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: Norfolk Electric Co., Boston. 
AREA: Approximately 2,400 square feet. 
FIXTURES: Luminous Lens Panels as follows: 
4 10/-354” x 8-0" each w/ll-96T12 slimline lamps. 
10 2/-934” x 8’-0" each w/3-96T12 slimline lamps. 
2 2'-934" x 4/-0” each w/ 3-48T12 slimline lamps. 
WATTS PER SQUARE FOOT: 2.9 approximately. 
AVERAGE INTENSITY: On table tops, 75 footcandles in service. 
Average over room, 57 footcandles in service. 
BRIGHTNESS READINGS: Walls .045 candle per square inch. 
Floor .019 candle per square inch. Table top .069 candle 
per square inch. Fixture Across lamp axis: At 45°, 0.72 
candle per square inch. At 30°, 0.29 candle per square inch. 














standard fixtures for every conceiv- 
able requirement ... and fitting them 
to specific applications for the best 
results. 

Thus, with LITECONTROL you get 


Bs saa 





LITECONTROM o42tcr6e2 


the right light in the right place with 
the right appearance... at the least 
cost. 

On your next job, call in your 
LITECONTROL representative. 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


LITECONTROL CORPORATION, 36 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTED ONLY THROUGH ACCREDITED WHOLESALERS 
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Now... get arcadia 


quality features 
in aluminum, too! 


Here is a partial list of quality fea- 
tures that make Arcadia’s new 
custom aluminum door the strong- 
est, most weathertight sliding alumi- 
num door ever made... 


GENERAL —All members are Type 6063-15 
aluminum alloy extrusions, average wall 
thickness .094” + Lustrous, clear Alumilite 
finish + Designed for either single or double 
glazing with standard 4%” plate or 1” insu- 
lating glass - Glass Mould snaps on and off 
for fast and easy glazing - Beveled Mould for 
4” plate prevents collection of dust and 
dirt - Hollow, box-type Sections provide extra 
strength and rigidity - Weathersealed on all 
four sides with Double-Seal Wool Pile 
Weatherstripping, Silicoated to protect 
against moisture, abrasion and staining - All 
weatherstripping replaceable without dis- 
mantling door - All installation and assembly 
screws are stainless steel or Alumilited 
aluminum - Variety of materials available for 
decorator-type Door Pulls - Available in a 
variety of widths under Arcadia’s exclusive 
“MULTI-WIDTH” Program. 

FRAME ASSEMBLY — Heavy-gauge stainless 
steel Track, easily replaced if damaged - Re- 
placeable Threshold - Box-type Head and 
Fixed Interlocker - Bottom line of Head is 
continuous - Plaster Key in Jambs « Need for 
blocking eliminated - Snap-in Flashing Fins 
for simplified installation. 

SLIDING PANEL —Box-type Stile and Sliding 
Interlocker + Sliding Panel easily removable 
without dismantling Door. 

HARDWARE & FITTINGS—Positive Night 
Latch - Non-corrosive, cad-plated Lock Mech- 
anism + Schlage cylinder lock available - 
Smooth-rolling, large diameter Nylon Sheave, 
adjustable and replaceable without dis- 
mantling door. 


For complete information and 
detailed specifications, write for 
literature on Arcadia’s new 
aluminum door. Ask for Catalog A-55. 


HELP BUILD A BETTER AMERICA 
—SEE AN ARCHITECT 


aricladia 


®sliding glass doors 


Arcadia Metal Products - Arcadia, California 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT U.S., 
CANADA & PUERTO RICO 
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IMPOTENCY OF FHA POLICIES 


Continued from p. 111 


| trol; it deprives the skillful builder of the 


possibility of a borrowing advantage that 
would otherwise be his; and, in doing all 
this, it simply detours venture investors 
into areas where such artificial restrictions 
do not exist. 


“Yield insurance’”’ resurrected 


In face of the decline of its mortgage insur- 
ance program, FHA is trying to breathe life 
into a forgotten feature of the National 
Housing Act commonly referred to as “yield 
insurance.” This feature again presupposes 
substantial equity investment in rental hous- 
ing on a long-term, restricted yield basis, 
and it assumes that such investments can be 
induced by offering the investor a guaranteed 
income (available for only a limited period) 
at a rate not in excess of 2% %, and, if the 
property continued to produce a smaller re- 
turn than that, relieving the investor on the 
basis of the unamortized part of his invest- 
ment. 

Investors may exist who would wear such 
a financial strait-jacket in return for the 


| dubious security it offers, but their existence 


has not been apparent. And it can certainly 
be taken that such unusual characters do not 
exist in sufficient numbers to be significant. 

These facts remain: An investor who is 
content with a long-term, low-yield invest- 


| ment does not care to assume the risks of 


construction and establishing a going con- 
cern. The investor who is willing to assume 
these risks must see the chance of a quick 


| recovery of capital at a relatively high profit 
—a fact particularly pertinent at a time 


when many such opportunities are available 
in other areas. So long as government insists 
on taking no nonsense from the facts, it must 
run the risk of having its programs flop. 


Daring income property to succeed 


The present disabilities to rental housing in- 


| vestment do not all stem from the direct im- 
| pacts just described. Government, again no 


doubt inadvertently, has taken other means 
to turn venture capital in other directions. 
Primarily among these are the special fi- 
nancing and tax advantages provided for 
housing for sale. Through the federal gov- 
ernment’s dual system for insuring and guar- 
anteeing mortgages (FHA and VA) the ac- 
quisition of a house has been made almost as 
painless financially as entering into a lease, 
while at least the apparent costs of owner- 


| ship under a 30-year mortgage are less than 
| rent on comparable accommodations. This 
| circumstance, at the same time as it has 


stimulated home purchase, has reduced the 
demand for rental quarters. Since this may 


| end in imperiling some existing investments, 


it certainly is no spur to new ventures. 


Builders, too, are able to get favorable fi- 


| nancing terms for house construction com- 


pared to what is available to them under in- 
sured mortgage loans for apartments; they 
are subject to less onerous impositions during 
the construction period; and they are unmo- 
lested in recovering their venture capital. It 
is small wonder that the entrepreneural type 
of builder (entirely aside from the unpleas- 
ant repercussions from past participation) 
now gives rental housing a wide berth. 

The federal tax laws, by permitting the de- 
duction for mortgage interest (which under 
present financing arrangements is practi- 
cally a perpetual deduction), give the home 
owner a special break, while the provision 
for deferral of a capital gains tax in connec- 
tion with sale followed by a new purchase 
also adds to the attraction of home buying. 
Local property taxation usually favors indi- 
vidual home property (of which the most part 
is owner-occupied) as compared with apart- 
ments and other classes of income-producing 
property; and in some states special tax ad- 
vantages such as homestead exemptions are 
offered to home owners. 

On a broad front, therefore, both taxation 
and financing provisions are currently 
stacked against rental housing investment, 
to such an extent that they might be said to 
constitute a dare which only the hardiest, or 
perhaps the foolhardiest, investor would ac- 
cept. 


A question of policy 


Again, and finally, a question of high policy 
is raised. If government desires to favor 
home ownership as against rental tenure, 
that is one thing. Its present forms of assis- 
tance and obstruction are well designed to 
that end. If, however, government desires 
and expects a considerable amount of rental 
property to be built, it should recognize that 
it could not have purposely created a set of 
circumstances so sure to destroy such expec- 
tations. 

If the desire for more rental housing is 
serious, then it will be necessary, first, to 
permit rental housing to attract investors on 
the same basis as do other forms of venture 
enterprise, that is, a chance for a quick re- 
covery of capital at a satisfactory profit. It 
will also probably be necessary to reduce 
some of the special inducements to home 
ownership, particularly as embodied in the 
100%, 30-year loan. 

The purpose here is not to advocate this 
or any other course, but simply to point out 
some of the facts of investment life and to 
plead for a sense of reality. As long as gov- 
ernment and the public insist on holding to 
the prevailing myths about investment in in- 
come-producing property and in adopting 
policies accordingly, just that long will in- 
vestors exercise their free choice to center 
their attention on more untrammeled kinds 
of activity. 
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Now... get arcadia quality in G UMINUM boo! 


Today, after nearly six years of patient planning 

and exhaustive research, Arcadia proudly announces 

a magnificent new line of custom sliding doors 

of aluminum ... designed and engineered to meet or 
surpass all commercial and residential needs! 

Here, at last, is an aluminum door worthy of the name 
Arcadia . .. long the leader in steel sliding glass doors. 
Before you specify any door, see the all-new Arcadia 
aluminum door. Compare it with all others... you'll see 
the difference. Then decide for yourself. 


aricia d ia sliding glass doors 


jirst choice in steel... now first in aluminum, too! 


ARCADIA METAL PRODUCTS + ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA + NATIONAL MEMBER PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. and NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of HOME BUILDERS 
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TURLEY: 


and good planning are 


Beautification 


somewhat synonymous. 


McCARTER: If people are going to come 
to the business district, they are going to 


use the fastest form of transportation. 


freeze the pattern in these locations. If the 
bond issue project were used as a nucleus 
for a coordinated project, the over-all effect 
on the downtown area would be tremendous; 
and the public funds would not only serve 
to provide much needed facilities, but would 
also have a rejuvenating effect on the cen- 
tral business district as well, which would 
be to everyone’s advantage. 

CHAIRMAN: Is this under way now? 


MERRILL: Our studies have been shown to 
various civic leaders, and I think that the 
advantages of coordinated planning have 
been accepted. Whereas any one project of 
$4 million or $5 million would be just an- 
other building on an expensive lot, the 
lumping of private projects together with 
needed municipal projects might create 
something dramatic and integrated along 
the lines of what we have been talking about. 


CHAIRMAN: The business community of 
Portland is doing that? 

MERRILL: Various groups in the city are 
studying where the bond issue projects are 
to be located and this will determine whether 
or not a coordinated project would be pos- 
sible. 

CHAIRMAN: If various public agencies 
will go with these groups and support a 
unified plan, it will give it safety, won’t it? 


Won’t they, therefore, be able to attract 
additional risk capital on their own? 


MERRILL: Yes. This is one device that is 
being talked about. If private enterprise in 
Chicago is going to spend $100 million 
downtown next year or the next year the 
planning commission is probably aware of 
most of what is going on. They have an 
opportunity to try to concentrate that ex- 
penditure by private capital where it would 
count for something and do the most good. 


BAER: Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Merrill, this 
whole thing has to start with the city ap- 
propriating money for bond issues to develop 


these civic centers? 


MERRILL: Not necessarily. It’s conceiv- 
able that the whole thing could be done as a 
pooling of private money. I mean that if a 
hotel or two hotels are to be built in the 
downtown area, and another office building 
is to be built, maybe a new store and a bus 
terminal, the plan commission might per- 
suade the developers, instead of going their 
own separate ways, to get together and plan 
a single development which would include 
all of these buildings. It would be for the 
benefit of everybody concerned. They would 
then be a part of a dramatic new large- 
scale project and just not another fine new 


building on a corner lot. 


A review of the opportunities and limitations of existing urban 


renewal legislation—state and federal 


FARR: We now have in Chicago two 
Neighborhood Re- 
development Act, and the Neighborhood 


redevelopment acts: the 


Conservation Act. The programs are being 
used in outlying Chicago areas, but either 
Under federal 


plans the federal subsidy is two thirds of 


could be used downtown. 


the amount ef the write-down in the value 
of the acquired property. That is to say, 
if a property were to be acquired at $50 
per sq. ft., for instance, and had a use 
value of $10 a sq. ft., the federal govern- 
ment would pay for two thirds of the $40 


write-down. But I doubt that Uncle Sam 
is willing to subsidize the write-down of 
properties in our central business districts. 

Under our neighborhood conservation act 
Wwe can organize an area, whether it is 
downtown or in an outlying area, with the 
power of eminent domain. That is a great 
weapon—the ability to purchase property 
at its fair cash market value as against 
being held up by obdurate owners who are 
not willing to sell at a reasonable price. 
If that land is in the central business area 
and costs more than its ultimate use value, 
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RANDALL (c): Attractiveness seems to 
me to be a plus factor which merchants 
and office building owners might well con- 
sider. Miller (l); Robert Smith (r). 


and we are not allowed any write-down 
from the government, then it should be 
possible to provide the funds for that pur- 
chase under some kind of special assess- 
ment covering the area. That can be done 
under our Neighborhood Conservation Act. 
I don’t think we need a subsidy in the cen- 
tral business district if we have the proper 
means of prorating that cost among the 
owners within the area. I would certainly 
urge that we consider for that purpose 
some form of special assessment which I 
believe is available in most states. 

CHAIRMAN: That sounds very promising. 
The whole temper of this gathering is 
against federal subsidy if it can be avoided. 
FEISS: 
now involved in some instances with re- 


The federal government is right 


development and renewal in downtown busi- 
ness areas and is actually spending a good 
deal of money in the acquisition of extremely 
expensive property for renewal purposes. 


FARR: Not in the central business area. 


FEISS: 
central business area. 


Immediately peripheral to the 
However, the ad- 
ministration is very much interested in 
assisting such central business district prob- 
lems where it’s necessary—where a write- 


down is necessary. 
FARR: There must be residential building. 


FEISS: Under the present law, with the 
exception of a 10% clause in the act which 
is not yet invoked by any locality, all areas 
being considered for redevelopment or re- 
newal must either be predominantly resi- 
dential at the outset or the reuse must be 
predominantly residential. The word pre- 
dominant means 51%. Congress has been 
very obdurate on that, and, I think, cor- 
rectly so. However, the government financ- 
ing agencies which have responsibilities for 
renewal are open-minded on the question of 
10%, and I think they would like to have 
a few experiments in the use of this 10% 
fund. Government officials certainly are not 
going to say “no” to a request from a 
locality for a very complete study of a 
problem such as we have been discussing. 


continued on p. 170 




















H. H. Robertson Company 


2403 Farmers Bank Building - Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


in England: Robertson Thain Ltd., Ellesmere Port, Cheshire 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





with Robertson Long-Span Q-Deck 


After considerable testing and research, H. H. 
Robertson Company is pleased to announce 
the availability of a new product much needed 
in modern lightweight construction—a deck 
which will span greater distances without loss 
of load-carrying capacity. New Long-Span 
Q-Deck, now being manufactured in quantity 
for the first time, carries with it all the basic 
quality and advantages of Robertson’s famous 
Standard Q-Deck. Side laps become standing 


Individual units are 

12” wide by 71%” high 
rolled from metal-coated 
steel in 18, 16, 14 and 
12 U.S. Gage. 
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In Canada: Robertson-Irwin Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


World-Wide Building Service 
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seams and are mechanically fastened at regular 
intervals for structural stability. Units are easy 
to handle and erect with a minimum crew. 
They install quickly and tightly because of 
precision manufacture. Long-Span Q-Deck is 
best adapted for use in schools, supermarkets 
and other building types where longer single 
spans indicate positive economies. Use the cou- 
pon to write for literature concerning this new 
Robertson product. 










Please send free information on Long-Span Q-Deck. 
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RANDALL: To rebuild 
the downtown district re- 
quires something that is 
bold and big and dynamic 
and congenial and attrac- 
tive. 


KAUFMANN (ec): You can’t get highways and off-street 
parking unless you sell the citizens the justification of a bond 
issue. Ferris (l); Merrill (r). 


CHAIRMAN: This is very encouraging. 
If there were a situation where there were 
two department stores separated by two or 
three blocks of small business, the depart- 
ment stores in collaboration with a majority 
of the owners in between could plan a corre- 
lated shopping center and dramatize that 
something is happening downtown. 


FARR: That can be done under the Illinois 
law with the consent of the city council. 


CHAIRMAN: You would not have to have 
every owner in that gap between these two 
major stores, but if you had a majority 
you would be ready to go. 


FARR: That is right. 

FEISS: I would like to add that federal 
funds would be available only where blight 
is definitely identified. That is commercial 
blight as well as residential blight or slum 
conditions. Unfortunately, blight is a very 
difficult thing to define in commercial areas. 
Vacancies downtown are not like vacancies 
in residential sections. They may exist on 
the upper floors of commercial buildings 
whose lower floors are well occupied. When 
the upper floors are vacant or used for 
storage purposes, that may be evidence of 
serious blight as far as the downtown is 
concerned, 


A plan to create downtown shopping centers with all the ameni- 


ties of the competing suburban centers 


BAER: From what I have heard from life 
insurance companies, investors are growing 
cold on the development of big shopping 
centers because the experience seems to be 
that, while the big stores—the department 
stores—do well, the small stores are not do- 
ing well. I don’t know what the reason is. 
Maybe these small stores in these shopping 
centers would be better off downtown. I know 
that the life insurance companies are get- 
ting very leary about financing big shop- 
ping centers with a lot of small stores. 


CHAIRMAN: Where the small stores have 
done badly in outlying shopping centers, it 
has been because faulty planning left them 
stranded out at one end of the shopping 
center instead of being properly bracketed 
by bigger stores. 

I wonder if there is a group of small stores 
contiguous to your large downtown depart- 
ment store that would benefit if some of the 
small side streets were converted into pedes- 
trian streets by widening sidewalks, plant- 
ing trees and putting in park seats the way 
the outlying shopping centers do. 
McCARTHY: I don’t think people will be 


lured to a department store by trees or 
benches. They are lured there by the mer- 


chandise. They go there to buy things. 


CHAIRMAN: The biggest shopping attrac- 
tion on Fifth Ave. is the mall in Rockefeller 
Center. More than anybody would ever 
dream, it makes Fifth Ave. an attractive 
shopping street. 


McCARTHY: It was a shopping street be- 
fore that. 


MERRILL: I think that small open areas 
for relaxation are essential in our congested 
areas such as the Loop in Chicago. The 
Loop would be a much pleasanter place if 
it had some small parks. If we had a few 
small open areas, a quarter of a block say, 
with a little green and a place to sit down, 
they would take away the feeling of claus- 
trophobia when you walk up the miles of 
building canyons which characterize our 
downtowns. Pedestrian amenity in a con- 
gested shopping district has to be considered. 


WELCH: I certainly agree with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy that trees and benches don’t sell mer- 
chandise. Malls that cost over 25¢ a sq. ft. 
of rentable area to maintain put an extra 
burden on distributing goods. Our current 
thinking on shopping centers is to have 30 
or 40 stores practically in one building with 


FLEISHMAN (r): An important part of 


the things we plan must be the understand- 


ing of the people for whom we plan them. 


an air-conditioned pedestrian promenade. We 
speak of it as Main Street. We have several 
trees—they might be only preserved trunks 
—to hang ornaments on at Christmas and 
to put bunnies around at Easter. That will 
give them a little feeling of outdoors. In the 
center of Main Street are impulse-type re- 
tail concessions. We estimate that will pay 
$20 a sq. ft. in rental. One of the most im- 
portant concessions is the sidewalk café. 
They have very comfortable chairs and you 
sit down and pay 10¢ for your cup of coffee 
while you get your rest. 


CHAIRMAN: If you can get rent out of it, 
fine, but I still think that John Merrill has 
a point when he says it’s a lot of fun to sit 
down. 


WEHRLY: On this point of attractivesess 
in shopping centers, a considerable number 
of studies show fairly conclusively that the 
general attractiveness of the area accounts 
for less than 25% of the reasons why people 
go to that particular location to shop. The 
other 75% is a wide selection of merchandise. 
I will agree that attractiveness is important, 
and I think a downtown area can very well 
emulate some of the developments of the 
suburban shopping center. But, as much as 
I would like to believe the attractive quality 
and parking are major factors, it would 
appear they only represent about a quarter 
of the actual reasons for shopping in a par- 
ticular location. 


CHAIRMAN: That quarter may make the 
difference between success and failure. 


WEHRLY: That may be true, but I don’t 
think we should overemphasize the qualities 
which are really in the minority. 


CHAIRMAN: If you add 25% to the pulling 
power of the downtown area, you almost 
solve the downtown problem. 


RANDALL: This attractiveness seems to 
me to be a plus factor which the merchants 
and office building owners might well con- 
sider. All the discussion has indicated that, 
where it’s being done, this beautification and 
ease of getting around and taking care of 
the pedestrian is being done by a single en- 


continued on p. 176 
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“The best ventilated field house we’ve ever played in!” de- 
clared a nationally famous coach whose team was one of the 
first to play in Montana State University’s new Field House 


ne rn 





in Missoula. The arena can accommodate, comfortably, 
almost any activity, from an athletic event or concert to a 
circus or a water show. 


MADE-TO-ORDER COMFORT FOR 6,000 
in MONTANA STATE’S WEATHER-PERFECT FIELDHOUSE 


Keeping every one of 6,000 people comfort- 
able is quite an accomplishment. The size of 
the building itself—nearly 3 million cubic 
feet—is an important factor. So is the effect 
of powerful lighting equipment and the large 
glass areas. 


All of these problems, and more, are solved sunbentelty 3 in 
Montana State’s new Field House by an up-to-the-minute 
system of Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. Super- 
sensitive Johnson Thermostats, controlling valves and 
dampers on the heating and ventilating system, insure re- 
freshing, even temperatures at all times. 


To illustrate the remarkable degree of comfort achieved by 
Johnson Control in this building, the temperature variation 
between the floor level and the press box, 46 feet above, is 
a maximum of 2° F., even with a capacity crowd of 6,000! 


To insure maximum fuel savings, the arena, offices, entries, 
locker and shower rooms are equipped with Johnson Dual 
Thermostats. When not occupied, any or all of these areas 
can be maintained automatically at reduced, economy tem- 
peratures. Yet any room or area that is occupied can be kept 
perfectly comfortable without disturbing the economy set- 
tings of thermostats serving the rest of the building. 


How about your clients’ buildings? Remember, Johnson 
brings to each building over 70 years’ experience in solving 
every conceivable type of temperature control problem. 
Every Johnson System is specially planned to meet the 
exact needs of the individual building and its occupants. 
Only Johnson’s own full-time engineers and mechanics plan 
and install Johnson Control Systems—your assurance that 
each installation, small or large, is made exactly as planned. 
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Johnson Control Systems are not limited to new buildings. 
They may be installed in existing buildings regardless of 
the type of heating, ventilating or air conditioning system 
einployed. Ask an engineer from a nearby Johnson branch 
office for his recommendations on your next control problem. 
There is no obligation. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities. 





Field House, Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. Brinkman & 
Lenon, architects, Kalispell, Montana; William Heinecke, mechanical en- 
gineer, Kalispell; Fullerton Plumbing & Heating Co., heating contractor, 
Hamilton, Montana. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


TEMPERATURE AIR CONDITIONING 


PLANNING * MANUFACTURING «+ INSTALLING + SINCE 1885 








For Greater Strength 
Uniform Thickness and Color 


FILON 


The First Fiberglas and Nylon Reinforced 
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Plastic Panel Ever Produced 
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FILOM Gives You Greater Strength 


After many months of research, FILON is now 
produced with Fiberglas and Nylon strands 

for greater strength and uniformity. Actual tests 
show that an 8 oz. per sq. ft. FILON panel can 
support over 200 Ib. load per sq. ft. on a 4 ft. 
unsupported span. (U. S. Navy standards are 
only 100 Ibs. per sq. ft.) 


FILOM is Produced by a Unique Method 


FILON is produced by a fully automatic, 
electronically controlled process, in the world’s 
largest and most modern plant in its field. This 
method makes possible continuous lengths as 
well as all standard sizes of panels. Lengths 

are limited only by convenience in handling. 








FILOM is Uniform in Thickness and Color 


Better impregnation and dispersion of pigments make 
FILON more uniform in thickness and color. Every 
FILON panel bears a label stating type, grade,and color 
... your assurance of getting the quality you specify. 

Write for our New A.LA. Folder containing detailed 


drawings and technical data. Distributors and Dealers 
coast to coast, Canada, and other foreign countries. 


FILON PLASTICS CORPORATION 
Formerly PLEXOLITE CORP. 
2051 East Maple Ave., El Segundo, California, ORegon 8-7651 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, New York, Plaza 5-5758 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois * State 2-7444 
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_terprise that has control of the shopping 


center. For example: Rockefeller Plaza. You 
want to do the same thing in the downtown 
area where you have a variety of merchants 
involved, and I would like to know how this 
beautification and this taking care of the 
pedestrian is going to come about. 


CHAIRMAN: By voluntary association of 
those particular merchants. They would un- 
dertake it themselves in the same way that 
the Fifth Avenue Assn. believes in setting 
a tone and an appearance for Fifth Ave. 
Over a long period of years, it has policed 
that avenue very carefully. 


FARR: It is a merchant’s problem, I think. 
On North Michigan Ave. there is a group 
that did it by contributions. Marshall Field 
did it on State St. by itself. It controls that 
block and put in trees. It stimulated con- 
versation, and I think it has brought some 
business. 


TURLEY: Beautification and good planning 
are somewhat synonymous today and good 
planning has very definite benefits. 


CHAIRMAN: It must be worth something 
or the outlying commercial centers wouldn’t 
be doing it. They are the new developments 
that have taken advantage of today’s plan- 
ning, and they have the green areas and 
the benches and the other amenities. 


STONOROV: What would be the conse- 
quence if six blocks would be considered as 
one block downtown and their economic re- 
quirements in terms of delivery and traffic 
and whatnot were to be considered? It is 
conceivable that you could take a street in 
that area and rope it off, roof it over and 
air condition it. That might seem to be ri- 
diculous, but you have got to have a bold 
approach. We have been talking in Phila- 
delphia about running a trolley car down 
Chestnut St. and up Walnut St., and about 
the possibility of extending the sidewalk to 
the trolley car, making it a jitney. We would 
have no automobiles in those two shopping 
areas and allow no deliveries or no traffic 


continued on p. 182 





RAUCH (c): We must find a way to acquire 
some of the blighted areas in the central 
business district at figures which make it 
economically practical to put them back into 
use. Turley (l); Benge (r). 
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KEYMESH 


GALVANIZED REINFORCING LATH 


with gypsum lath and plaster 
multiplies fire resistance of buildings 


Fire safety costs so little. 

Actually, walls and ceilings of gypsum lath and 
plaster, reinforced with Keymesh, cost less than 
most substitutes. Just see how they mu/tiply fire safety. 

Take open-web steel joist floors and concrete 
slabs with gypsum ceilings, for example. With 
4 inch of lightweight aggregate plaster, rein- 
forced with Keymesh-like lath, a fire endurance 
limit of 3 hours and 28 minutes was obtained.* 

Without reinforcement, the limit was 55 min- 
utes. Keymesh adds 2 hours and 33 minutes to the 
fire endurance limit because it holds the plaster 
in place. When lath and plaster were omitted, 


the fire endurance limit was only 7 minutes. 
You'll find equally important protection when 
simple columns and beams of buildings are pro- 
tected in this same way. It’s so good that insur- 
ance companies cut their rates because of the 
greater fire safety. Actually, these lower rates 
quickly pay the cost of the lath and plaster. 
Think of it. Greater fire safety. Acoustical 
properties, if you wish. Durability. Low main- 
tenance. Beauty. Takes any decoration. Yet... 
this fire safe construction costs less than most 
substitutes. And it can slash insurance rates 
enough to quickly pay for the plastering. 


Actual Fire Test Shows Amazing Value of Keymesh-Type Plaster Reinforcement* 


Ceiling of gypsum lath — KEYMESH-type reinforcement and 2” gypsum 
plaster with lightweight aggregate 


Ceiling of gypsum lath and 2” lightweight aggregate gypsum plaster 


Ceiling unprotected 


Fire endurance limit 





*See Building Materials and Structures Report 141, National Bureau of Standards: “Fire 
Endurance of Open-W eb Steel-Joist Floors with Concrete Slabs and Gypsum Ceilings” 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


makers of Keymesh * Keybead + Keycorner + Keystone Welded Wire Fabric 


Keystone Nails » Tie Wire * Keystone Non-Climbable and Ornamental Fence 


Use these three keys to stronger plaster 


KEYMESH 
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in those areas. Deliveries would be permitted 
up until nine o’clock in the morning. 


McCARTHY: I am for such a bold, long- 
range program as he suggests. True, there 
f / = are a lot of pressing problems of the mo- 
sy ais ee” Me oe en ment, but if we plan for next week, we will 
WEHRLY (r): General attractiveness of an  P€ Outmoded two weeks from now. 
area accounts for less than 25% of the We have sed go further than that and be 
reasons why people go to that particular quite revolutionary and base our plans on 
location to shop. Doughty (1). the fact that we have had some extraordi- 
nary revolutions in our problems in the last 
10 to 20 years. 














PRACTICAL ~— 
SILENCING 


for AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 
Where to install fircovetat— 


Aircoustats are incorporated as 
part of the duct work. If only 





Aircoustat is a compact, completely pack- 
aged unit for silencing fan and air noise in 
air conditioning systems. Easily installed 




















° ° ‘ selected areas require quiet, install 
directly into the duct work, Aircoustat above individual diffusers 
eliminates the need for costly, extensive duct — ’ 
lining. And results are astonishing: one pe ee | 
7 foot unit reduces noise level below what : Where entire system is to be silenced, insert | 
100 feet of commercial duct lining could Suenemt Retawe fon end Gree feng of 

é duct For oreas requiring special silencing, 
accomplish. two Aircoustats may be joined in series. 











Engineered to provide broad band attenua- # ° tall — 
tion with low pressure drop, Aircoustat is Ow. tp Us Aircoustet- 
available in 14 standard sizes for use with ; on 

all styles and sizes of duct, and 8 types to rine GG comeeene te 
meet any desired conditions. Selection is ae 
uo problem: if it fits geometrically, it fits 

acoustically. 










If ductwork and Aircoustat differ 
in size, a canvas or asbestos cou- 
pling may be used. If ductwork is 
hung, support Aircoustat similarly. 


¥ 4 


nidustrial 2D ound ( ontrol Inc. 


AS Granby Street, Hartford 12, Conn. 
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The private automobile—al- 
though it may be the preferred 
means of transportation, its 
use can be discouraged 


WILBUR SMITH: Whether or not the pri- 
vate automobile is a sound means of pro- 
viding access into most of our cities, whether 
it is good or bad, economical or uneconomical, 
we seem to have developed in the last 25 
or 30 years a very strong preference for 
the private form of transportation. People 
do not appear to make logical decisions or 
economical decisions when they select the 
private automobile, but it still appears to be 
the preferred form of transportation to our 
central business district. The use of mass 
transportation in most cities has been de- 
clining rapidly and the use of private trans- 
portation has been growing rapidly. We 
hear a lot of conflicting views as to whether 
or not we are simply defeating our basic 
purpose in providing more and more access 
facilities for the private automobiles, both 
in terms of routes and parking and terminal 
facilities. Certainly this appears to be the 
case to the average municipal leader, be- 
cause as soon as we provide greater capacity 
for auto movement and storage, that particu- 
lar capacity is quickly used. This increase 
of highway and parking capacity may not 
be improving the over-all problem of traffic 
congestion, but we probably are improving 
downtown business because we are bringing 
more people into the downtown area. 

We have learned over the years from vari- 
ous traffic studies that most of the people 
approaching our large cities want to go into 
the cities and not around them; this blasted 
some of the bypass theories of the twenties. 
However, in most of our downtown districts 
we quite frequently find that 50% to even 
65% of the automobiles have neither origin 
or destination in the central district. This 
proves that we need to bring traffic ap- 
proaching a city into the city, but we do 
not necessarily need to bring it into the 
central or core area. That is one of the 
main things taken into account in modern 
planning of expressways. 

I believe that there is increasing agree- 
ment that we must think today in terms of 
integrating our various types of transpor- 
tation rather than in terms of preferring 
any one form of transportation. We can 
bring people into central districts by their 
preferred form of travel if we can merge 
mass transportation and private transpor- 
tation with other forms of movement and 
with terminal facilities into a single trans- 
portation system. We have not done this 
in any city. It means the strong entry of 

continued on p. 188 
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ON-THE-JOB Penta gives wood new life, 







PROOF: preserves without soiling 


BISHOP DUBOURG HIGH SCHOOL 

St. Leuis, Missouri 

ARCHITECT: MURPHY 

St. Louts, Missouri 

CONTRACTOR: C. RALLO CONTRACTING 
COMPANY, INC. 

St. Louts, Missourt 
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LARGE WOOD PORTE-COCHERE for this St. Louis 
school was pressure-treated with Penta before installation, 
to resist insects and decay promoted by repeated wetting 
and drying of exposed wood. Treatment with Penta leaves 
wood clean and uncolored, permits architect to specify his 
own choice of wood finish! Millwork was also Penta-preserved, 
with these important secondary benefits: water-repellent solu- 
tion of Penta acted as base coat for subsequent finishes, 
helped reduce warping and rotting of wood 





BENSALEM TOWNSHIP SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

ARCHITECT: H. F. EVERETT & ASSOCIATES 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

CONTRACTOR: B. BORNSTEIN & SON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





















PERMANENTLY INSERTED, 2-INCH WOOD DIVID- 
ERS separating the concrete squares in this terrace floor 
were pressure-treated with Penta for longer service life. 

Wood pressure-treated with Penta is clean, can’t “burn” 
hands or stain clothing because Penta won't bleed or leach 
out of wood. This insures long-lasting protection against 
decay, termites, and all other wood-destroying insects. 






PENTA MULTIPLIES SERVICE LIFE Organic Chemicals Division 


OF WOOD UP TO 4 TIMES, lowers MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY x 
maintenance cost, insures client satisfaction Box 478-N-4, St. Louis 1, Mo. 4 
with the buildings you design and build aes ale 

. . - . — lease se { )} Ff .E . a t kl *t 2 
Mail coupon at right for FREE Penta Please send ( FREE Penta bookl 


booklet, and list 
treating plants. 


List of 75 Penta pressure-treating plants © 


of 75 Penta pressure- M 
ONSANTO 7s ; 


csreecaseeenmenrnanass e 
CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS sidslvess 
4 “ 
SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND Cit Stat e 
ally late 
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For Stwulkaneous AIR CONDITIONING 
OF SEPARATE ZONES 

























SECTICNALIZED CONSTRUC- 
TION of all parts permits 
greatest ease in handling 
and installation. Even the 


heating and cooling coils are 


DAMPER SECTION: Multiple 
mixing dampers regulate pro- 
portion of worm and cold 


in separate sections. 


CONNECTIONS: Only one set 
air for each zone. of connections (heating and 
cooling) required by eact 
unit regardless of number of 


DISCHARGE DUCTS may be 
arranged either horizontally 
er vertically or, if necessary, 
combined. 


COOLING COIL RATINGS: 
Tubing size, circuiting and 
connections have been engi- 
neered to meet load condi- 
tions for each particular coil, 
providing maximum heat 
transfer with minimum re- 


frigerant pressure drop. 


Specify BUSH (2 muttizone units 


- , One unit does the work of several! Bush 

_ “MZ* Multizone Units make possible individu- 
alized air conditioning of separate rooms 
or zones. 


Steady temperature control which these 
Bush units provide is especially advantageous 
where cooling and heating loads fluctuate . . . 
where sun load and occupancy vary. 





Contractors, architects and consulting engineers welcome the clean- 
lined compactness of these units . . . the sectionalized construction which 


permits easy handling and installation. 
Capacities range from 2,560 to 24,000 C.F.M. 


Request Catalog #805 containing complete information. 


BUSH MANUFACTURING COMPANY — 
West Hartford 10, Connecticut 








RIVERSIDE - CALIFORNIA 
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government into transportation, but we must 
have expressways, we must have more park- 
ing, and we must have mass transportation, 
Just how much of each is the question. 


CHAIRMAN: What community in your 
opinion has progressed furthest in their in- 
tegration, if there has been any progress at 
all? 

WILBUR SMITH: I don’t know of any. 
I think Philadelphia is ahead in its thinking 
and planning. 


CHAIRMAN: If we buiid garages and 
bridges and tunnels and highways down- 
town, aren’t we inviting more automobiles 
downtown and thereby compounding our 
problem downtown? On the other hand, more 
autos presumably mean more business for 
the downtown area. 


WILBUR SMITH: By actual count in cities 
which appear to be saturated with autos, 
like Manhattan Island, each year the num- 
ber of persons entering the Island by private 
automobile increases. Whether it’s the sound 
or economical way to travel is not the ques- 
tion. I think it’s a deep-rooted urge in the 
average Amerian which we have to accept 
and try to work with rather than trying 
to change. I think there are going to be 
ways of changing it, but they will be so 
slow and long coming about that we are apt 
to miss opportunities to improve downtown 
if we wait for normal processes to develop. 


BLUCHER: What are the limits, if any, 
on the number of autos you can bring 
downtown? 


FLEISHMAN: One of the limits will be 
when people get discouraged and disgusted 
with coming downtown. 


BLUCHER: Perhaps Mr. McCarter has an 


answer. 


McCARTER: I am not prejudiced against 
an auto—I own one. I think the auto is 
here to stay. But I disagree with Mr. Smith. 
In Chicago there is a cordon count of 
the people who enter and leave the central 
business district on a certain day each year 
—it’s always a day in May. The maximum 
number of people entered the central busi- 
ness district on that day in 1948—970,000 
people between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M. The 
maximum year for people brought into the 
central business district by auto was in 1951. 
That year the private auto brought in 
292,000 out of a total of 900,000 people. 
Mass transportation in various forms (sub- 
urban railroad, rapid transit and _ street 
transportation, busses and streetcars) in 
1948 brought in 73% of the total people com- 
ing into the central business district; in 
1951, 67%, and in 1954, 70%. The private 
auto in 1948 brought in 27% with an aver- 
age of 1.7 people per auto. In 1951, it 
brought in 33% with 1.7 people per auto. 
continued on p. 192 



























































The things you can do with 
Kalistron! Would you dare, for in- 
stance, to use a pastel shade on a 
“busy” elevator wall, that géts 
finger-kissed 100 times a day? Why 


HOSPITALS not, if it’s Kalistron, cleaned with 


Protect hospital cor- 
ridor walls from 
bangs and bumps of 
carts and beds. 


a damp cloth in seconds! 
Kalistron, another Weldwood 
product, is the wonder material 
that’s not only so beautiful, but just 
about the toughest wall covering 
you can get! It’s surfaced with 
Krene — tough, transparent, pretty 
much indifferent to scratches, 
scrapes, scars, stains, 
SCHOOLS 
Armor school walls 
from hands and feet 
and scuffs and 


scrapes of young 
America, 


Kalistron’s 3rd dimensional 
color beauty — and you have many 
decorative colors to choose from — 
is fused to the underside, out of 
harm’s reach forever! 

Now made in several grades, for 
any purse or purpose, including the 


upholstery grade for matching walls 






with chairs, tables or built-in units. 


RESTAURANTS a. a 


Shield restaurant ” 
walls from daily pun- 
ishment of careless 
guests, 


You can wrap it around columns... use 
it on curved surfaces... get beautiful 
matched grain effects. Weldwood Flex- 
wood is genuine wood. It has all the 
beauty of wood, but because it is flexible 
there are so many more things you can 
do with it. Meets fire code requirements 
... every installation guaranteed. Widely 
specified for banks, offices, public build- 
ings, etc., for new construction and alter- 
ation projects. 40 beautiful woods, in 
both architectural and random grades. 





OFFICES 
Wood-panel a wall in 
beautiful matched 
grain effects. 
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United States Plywood Corporation 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. BR 












Mail this coupon to 
““Wall Center, U.S.A.” ——_» 


Please send me additional information on 
0 Kalistron 0 Weldwood Flexwood 





NAME 





UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World’s Largest Plywood Organization 
Weldwood A 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 







ADDRESS. 





CITY. 
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In 1954, it brought in 29.8% with 1.5 people 
per auto. I say it brought these people 
into the business district, because, as you 
know, a cordon census counts everybody who 
enters even though all of them don’t stop 
there, but go in and through. Now what 
has happened to the various’ ways people 
get in? Between the peak year 1948 and 
1954, when 180,000 less people entered, there 


_seems to be a gradual decrease of about 
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45,000 people per year entering or going 
through. In 1954 there were 789,900 who 
entered the central business district. In 1954 
the streetcars and busses carried 60% of 
what they carried in 1948. The rapid transit 
(subway and el) brought in 98.7% of what 
they brought in in 1948—very little change. 
The suburban railroads brought in 85.8%. 
The auto brought in 89.9%. (Compared with 
its maximum in 1951, the auto brought in 
only 80.4% in 1954.) 

An analysis of the 1949 count is of in- 
terest. At 2:30 in the afternoon, just one 
third of the people who entered or went 
through the downtown district were still 
there, 310,000. Of the ones who entered by 
street-level transportation, 35% were still 
there. Of those who came by the elevated 
and subway, 44% were still there, and of 
the suburban railroad group, 78.8% were 
still there, but of the automobile group only 
13.4% were still there. Now of the 310,000 
who were still in the central business dis- 
trict at 2:30 in the afternoon, 102,000 came 
by street-level transportation and 99,200 
came by rapid transit, and 112,000 came by 
suburban railroad and only 36,900 came by 
private auto, which would indicate to me 
that the downtown working population and 
at least a very large percentage of the 
shoppers must have come by public trans- 
portation, and that possibly a very large per- 
cent of the private autos were just passing 
through. 


Rapid transit—if it can be 
kept rapid, the public will use 
it. A solution: transit lanes on 
busy streets and expressways 


McCARTER: The form of public transpor- 
tation in Chicago that is still bringing as 
many people downtown as it did before, and 
is ever increasing, is rapid transit. The 
maximum number ever brought by rapid 
transit in Chicago was 238,000. In 1954, 
rapid transit still brought in 235,800, or 
98.7% of this maximum. 

It’s my theory that if people are going to 
come to the central business district, they 
are going to use the form of transportation 


which is the fastest for them. Comfort is a 
factor, but the biggest factor is speed. Use 
of street-level transit is decreasing because 
it is no longer a fast way to get into the cen- 
tral business district. Whereas some years 
ago a bus was stationary 20% of the time 
for its entire trip, either loading or in traffic, 
our most recent studies indicate that it is 
now stationary up to 40% of the time. The 
difference is due to traffic delays. We have 
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HELLMUTH (vr): 
needed and a spark plug to get it started and 
keep it rolling. Stonorov (l). 


An over-all plan 





is 





ALABAMA 
Badham Insulation Co., Inc., Birmingham 
Stokes Inc., Mobile 


ARIZONA 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 
Phoenix 
Hall Insulation & Tile Co., Tucson 
CALIFORNIA 


Coast Insulating Products 
Los Angeles and San Diego 
Cramer Acoustics, San Francisco and 
Fresno 
COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Wilson Construction Company, 
Bridgeport, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
L. F. Popell Co., Miami 
Ray-Hof Agencies, Inc. (Div. of Giffen 
Industries), Coral Gables, 
Fort Lauderdale and West Palm Beach 


GEORGIA 

Dumas and Searl, Inc., Atlanta 
IDAHO 

Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, Boise 
ILLINOIS 


General Acoustics Co., Chicago 
George S. Grimmett & Co., 
Champaign, Decatur, Springfield 
INDIANA 
The Baldus Co., Inc., Fort Wayne 
E. F. Marburger & Son, Inc., Indianapolis 


KANSAS 

Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Wichita 
KENTUCKY 

Atlas Plaster & Supply Co., Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

ideal Building Materials, Inc., Shreveport 
MARYLAND 

Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc., Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Acoustical Contractors, Inc., Brighton 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit Fibergias Insulation Division, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
Flament-Hampshire Co., Duluth 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., 
Kansas City 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Co., Omaha 
NEW JERSEY 
Connor & Company, Inc., Kenilworth 
Kane Acoustical Co., Fairview 





FEATURING Fonestone 


Call on any of these Simpson Certified Acoustical Contractors 





NEW MEXICO 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 
Aibuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Davis Acoustical Corp., Albany 
Davis-Fetch & Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
Jamestown and Rochester 
Robert J. Harder, Inc., Lynbrook, L. |. 
James A. Phillips, Inc., New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bost Building Equipment Co., Charlotte 
OHIO 
R. B. Bruneman and Sons, Inc., Cincinnati 
Gatterdam Plastering Co., Columbus 
The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Akron, Cleveland 
Riethmiller Acoustic Co., Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co., Tulsa 
Harold C. Parker & Co., Inc., 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
Commercial Tile Co., Eugene 
R. L. Elfstrom Co., Salem 
Emert & Zednik Company, Portiand 
Johnson Acoustical & Supply Co., 
Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Selby, Battersby & Company, Philadelphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
General Insulation & Acoustics, Inc., 
Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Nelson Baird Co., Inc., Nashville 


TEXAS 
Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 
Builder’s Service Co., Fort Worth 
J. £. Delehanty Co., Lubbock 
Raymond Rambo Materials Company, 
Corpus Christi 


UTAH 
Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Manson-Smith Co., Inc., Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Elliott Bay Lumber Co., Seattle 
Fiberglas Engineering & Supply, 
Spokane 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A. W. Lee, Inc., Arlington 


WISCONSIN 
Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 


CANADA 
F. Drexel Company, Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C., and Victoria, B. C. 
Hancock Lumber Limited, 
Edmonton, Alberta 



























A STRIKING EXAMPLE of the 


over-all illuminating possibilities with 
Day-Brite Troffers in large areas is illustrated 
in this general office expanse in the Sinclair 
Oil Building. Note the uniformity of desk-top 
illumination throughout. 


















gets “see-ability” plus design 


THE DIGNIFIED EFFECT and comfortable 
illumination in Sinclair executive offices are typi- 
fied by this view. The fixtures are unobtrusive, 
harmonious in design and completely functional. 





THIS CONFERENCE ROOM again illustrates the 
flexibility of Day-Brite Troffer placement. Note espe- 
cially the ample illumination provided throughout the 
room area by placing fixtures parallel to the narrow 
dimension. 





ADEQUATE LIGHTING is certainly an essential 
‘tool’ in any drafting room. Here again, the versatility 
of Day-Brite Troffers is apparent—placement of the 
fixture runs provides a most satisfactory degree of visi- 
bility on the boards. 











HowTo Specify An Abrasive Tread 


that will last the life of your building 


There are four factors that make an abrasive metal tread safe 
‘ and durable: (1) Weight of the abrasive granules per square 
f foot, (2) size of the granules, (3) uniformity of distribution, 
. (4) average number of granules per representative square. 


Feralun abrasive metal treads are quality-designed and made. 
They have a full measure of non-slip granules. And they are 
cast to last the life of your building. For handy reference, 
here’s a simple short form specification: 















Treads, Thresholds, 
Trench Covers — Expo 
less than two 












Sentative 1/2" x 1/2" 
finished Surface, 









Surface shall pb 

: e 

Rm pt al or "plain", as required, aoe 
un) non=Slip abrasive 


metal, as fabricated b 
y the 
Company, Irvington, 3. American Abrasive Metals 


in or of approved 
kind, quality, function and tttw£.- 










Why FERALUN 
provides lasting safety 


Here is an unretouched photograph of a Feralun 
tread taken after acid treatment. (Paint is 
removed and acid is used to eat away the metal 
base so as to isolate the actual abrasive content 
of the tread.) Note the full and even distribu- 
tion of abrasive—for greater safety, longer wear. 


Here is an unretouched photograph of an 
abrasive tread, purchased on the open market 
of the type often offered as an equal of Feralun, 
after the identical acid test. Note the meager 
amount of abrasive and spotty distribution. 


SEE SWEETS CATALOG—12b/Am. 
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made several proposals in Chicago to favor 
the riders of mass transit. (If the commu- 
nity is going to keep people coming into the 
central business district, mass transit has 
to receive some favors in so far as getting 
through traffic is concerned.) We proposed a 
transit lane on Washington St. downtown. 
Our studies show that if we had a special 
transit lane, it would take a bus just half the 
time to go through that short distance in 
downtown where it’s now fighting for street 
space with all the rest of the traffic. We op- 
erate enough busses on that street so that 
we would completely use one traffic lane, 
We argue: “Why can’t street space be zoned 
functionally just the same as other spaces 
are zoned functionally, and benefit the maxi- 
mum number of people?” 

We also encourage a combined use of the 
automobile and rapid transit by having park- 
ing lots where the motorist can freely go and 
then get a faster public transit ride into the 
central business district. We have four such 
lots. Three of these are free lots. One is 9 
mi. out at the end of our poorest rapid tran- 
sit line. Yet, by 8:30 every morning there 
are over 400 automobiles parked there. We 
have a 300-car free lot at the end of another 
rapid transit line that takes a roundabout 
way to get downtown. Yet that is filled every 
morning by 8:30. We are now trying a pay 
lot. 


RAUCH: 
sit lane mean blocking off some of the streets 


Would your proposal for a tran- 


from auto traffic entirely? 


McCARTER: No. I am talking about a one- 
way street downtown which has the capacity 
for five lanes of traffic or two parking lanes 
and three moving lanes. We ask for the cen- 
ter lane. 


RAUCH: How do you get the people from 
the busses to the sidewalk? 


McCARTER: Safety islands. We have found 
that in either of the curb lanes, the turning 
movements of other traffic and parking so 
delay public transportation that the people 
would be much better off using a safety 
island in the middle of the street. On a five- 
have a_ safety 
island in the middle of the street anyway to 


lane street, people should 


help them get safely across. 


TILL: 
a great deal of downtown parking and fringe 


Both Dallas and Houston have built 


parking. They have secured the cooperation 
of the public transit which has put on what 
In both cities 
where 20¢ is the prevailing bus fare these 
particular shopper’s busses charge only 5¢ be- 


they call shopper’s busses. 


cause they haul large numbers of people a 
short distance. They cover the perimeter 
parking lots and the Union Station on a cir- 
cle that goes within at least a block of every 
major downtown store. They are very pop- 
ular. A lot of people use their private autos 


continued on p. 206 
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TILL (r): It seems to me that it’s a ques- 
tion of the chicken and the egg, and we have 
determined we want both the chicken and 
the egg simultaneously. McCarthy (1). 





The manually guided, self-propelling 
JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTOR is 


widely and very successfully used for consoli- 


dating granular soils, such as gravel, sand or 
crushed rock in concrete floor sub-bases, under footings, close to abutments, in trenches, bridge | 
approaches and many other applications. Meets or exceeds specified densities as determined by 


Proctor and other methods. . 
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and the steam railroads, and then use the 
shopper’s busses to get to the stores. The 
system seems to be working. 


WILBUR SMITH: I agree with every state- 
ment Mr. McCarter made about public trans- 
portation. We have to have all forms of 
transportation in the central business dis- 
trict. I don’t think there is a person with any 
vested interest in the central business dis- 
trict today that would dare say that we can 
afford to exclude the private vehicle. We 








. at the rate of 1800 to 2000 sq. ft. per hour using a single 


JACKSON COMPACTOR, and where twin units are employed (operated by one man) produc- 


tion is practically doubled. 


In very large projects, including the consolidation of granular soil 
sub-bases for parking lots, ramps, drives, large fills, and macadam highway construction, the 
JACKSON MULTIPLE VIBRATORY COMPACTOR, tractor-mounted and having a working 


width of 13’, 3”, has been proved by far the most advantageous means of achieving desired densities. 


JACKSON VIBRATORY COMPACTORS 


are available to contractors on either a purchase or rental basis from 
equipment dealers throughout the nation. 
project 
and thoroughly. 
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LUDINGTON,. MICHIGAN 


Specify their use on your next 
It's good assurance that your requirements will be met quickly 
Fully descriptive literature gladly sent on request. 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INC. 








should strive for balance and not try to ex- 
clude one to benefit the other. -One economic 
segment of our population will always be 
dependent on mass transportation. We have 
to provide mass transportation for them re- 
gardless of how much it costs us and how 
much it has to be subsidized. But, to a large 
portion of our population, mass transporta- 
tion is attractive only when it can save time, 
and to a lot of people it isn’t attractive even 
then. I think the transit companies and 
transit officials are missing a good bet by not 
insisting that private rights-of-way for mass 
transit vehicles be provided on expressways. 
It would be one means of having motorists 
subsidize mass transportation, because most 
expressways are paid for by direct use of 
taxes. 


McCARTER: I don’t recommend that you 
bar the private automobiles from any street. 
All I say is zone certain primary streets so 
that one lane is for public transit exclusively. 
Legal opinion from the city of Chicago puts 
that within the police powers of the muni- 
cipality. 

FLEISHMAN: Will that be done in the city 
of Chicago? 


McCARTER: We have a committee working 
on it. 


WILBUR SMITH: There are other devices 
that can be used to aid rapid transit. For 
example, on key retail streets in some cities, 
they have made it unattractive to drive autos. 
They don’t say you can’t, but if you drive on 
the street, you have to go many blocks before 
you can turn off. They prohibit parking on 
the street, and they time the signals to favor 
transit vehicles. We can favor transit in 
central districts and I think we should 
where it can be done without completely dis- 
turbing the over-all traffic pattern. 

We might go even further. We should 
consider having the motorist help subsidize 
transportation. It has been suggested that 
people who still elect to drive their vehicles 
into the central areas of the city should pay 
a special fee for that privilege, and the 
money would be used to build more attractive 
and better parking. There is profit to be made 
in parking downtown. Maybe it’s possible to 
control municipal parking facilities so that 
the profits can be used to aid mass transpor- 
tation. We need an integration of the whole 
downtown transportation system so that the 
price mechanism, rather than arbitrary reg- 
ulation, can be used. Regulations and con- 
trols won’t work because, regardless of how 
important downtown is to the businessmen 
and public officials, there isn’t a thing sacred 
about the business district of our cities to 
the average citizen, and we won’t ever con- 
vince the average citizen that there are 
things to be saved and protected downtown 
even though we know there are. 


continued on p. 212 
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ARCHITECT: 
Gill, Harrell & Associates 


CONSULTING ENGINEER: 
Zumwalt & Vinther 


AIR CONDITIONING 
CONTRACTOR: 
Sam P. Wallace & Company 


(All of Dallas, Tex.) 


The Women’s Activities Building on the Texas State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, is the largest air conditioned banquet area in 
the Southwest. The scene of international displays at Fair time, 
and of innumerable conventions and banquets throughout 
the year, this massive hall demands air conditioning of great 
capacity and flexibility to offset widely varying heat loads. 


These cooling requirements are met with a series of Marlo 
Ceiling Type Air Handling Units—compactly designed and 
unobtrusively installed to provide the greatest cooling efficiency 
in the least amount of space. 


The complete line of Marlo quality equipment provides a 
practical answer to any air conditioning problem, large or small. 
Write to Marlo today for complete information and literature. 


SEE OUR BULLETIN IN SWEET’S CATALOG 


Manufacturers of COOLING TOWERS © EVAPORATIVE con. ie 
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Express highways—the new- 
est idea is a traffic ring im- 
mediately around the down- 
town business district 


BLUCHER: How far can you go in pro- 
viding for the movement of automobiles in 
the central area? In the city of Chicago at 
the present time there is a suggestion that 
the Calumet expressway be brought into 
the heart of the city as part of a $245 mil- 
lion program, and it is proposed that the 
entire county be bonded for that. There is 
some talk of using motor fuel tax. This 
expressway may bring 30,000 vehicles (30,- 
000 to 45,000 people) into the central busi- 
ness district. When you compare that with 
the number of people that come into the 
city of Chicago on mass transit, does the 
$245 million sound like a reasonable invest- 
ment? How much more could you get if 
you spent the same amount on mass transit 
facilities? In Philadelphia the Delaware 
expressway is going to cost $17 million per 
mile in built-up areas. The engineers’ sur- 
vey shows that, if you ask people to pay 
for its use, only 50% will use it; the other 
50% will use it only if it’s a free facility. 
The engineers’ survey also pointed out that 
in order to finance this thing there are 
three alternates, all of which involve a 
subsidy of some kind. It has to be subsi- 
dized. How far. can we go in providing for 
the movement of automobiles into the center 
of the city when they bring in so few people 
comparatively? 


FEISS: One other question. The Philadel- 
phia survey shows that the amount of time 
expected to be saved by that expressway 
will be somewhere around 25 minutes from 
the outlying end of the expressway to the 
downtown area. Considering the fact that 
a good many people won’t be starting that 
far out, the average saving will run some- 
where between 15 and 18 minutes. Again, 
is it worth it from that standpoint? 


RAUCH: In addition to bringing the pass- 
enger automobiles into the central city, the 
Delaware expressway is to be used by high- 
speed busses. The local trucking which now 
goes up and down the industrial area along 
the Delaware River will also be able to use 
it, thereby freeing city street capacity for 
public transportation. 


McCARTHY: I understand the Port of 
New York Authority is considering the ad- 
visability of building a vast parking space 
out on the Jersey Meadows where all drivers 
of private cars will have to park their cars, 
get in busses and use this facility which 
all of us are paying taxes on to support. 
I am surprised there is not more daring of 


continued on p. 216 
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are the preferred entrances 
. for all kinds of buildings 


_ Because of their architectural fitness, their 
| | beauty and dependability, Pittsburgh's 
3 Herculite and Tubelite Doors are the first 
| choice of architects and building owners 

all over the country. 


HensCuULIT E* 





PITTSBURGH'S HERCULITE DOORS, in 34,” thickness, 
have been specified by America’s leading archi- 
tects and demanded by building owners be- 
cause of their modernity, appeal and architec- 
tural adaptability. Now, with the addition of 
the new 14” Herculite Door, this Pittsburgh 
line achieves greater flexibility of application. 
Herculite is Polished Plate Glass, subjected to a 
' special tempering process, able to support a 
weight four times as great as ordinary glass; its 
resistance to impact is seven to eight times 
greater. Moreover, Herculite Doors are quickly 
and easily installed; their operation is unex- 
celled. Architect: George L. Dahl, Dallas, Texas. 
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THE NEW AND IMPROVED TUBELITE DOORS AND 
FRAMES represent an achievement in hollow 
metal entrances. Their clean, simple lines make 
them easily adaptable to any type of building 
design. A unique feature of these Tubelite 
Doors is their interlocking construction. This 
gives maximum rigidity, assuring the holding 
of their true shape through long and continued 
use. The glazing, handling and installation of 
Tubelite Doors is simple and quick. Feature- 
for-feature, Pittsburgh’s Tubelite Doors are 
easily the highest value at the lowest cost. Arch- 
itect: Gilbert A. Johnson, Rockford, Illinois. 
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BLUCHER: Any time a community zones 
unneeded commercial property in outlying 
areas, it’s competing with downtown. 


en 
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this kind shown about the private automo- 
bile, because it is quite obviously choking 
your cities to death. If the Port of New 
York Authority can bar it from that tunnel, 
why can’t many of your municipalities bar 
it from the downtown streets and compel 
people to use mass transit? 


CHAIRMAN: Can they bar it from the 
tunnel? 

FLEISHMAN: If it’s privately owned or 
semiprivately owned and the Authority has 





ee 


Michaels produces aluminum, stainless steel and bronze 
products for the building industry. The bronze railing used 
in the Huber Mausoleum, New Orleans, is a typical ex- 
ample. And there are literally scores of other products for 


interior and exterior use. 


Whatever you need, if it’s made of stainless steel, aluminum 
or bronze, and irrespective of the size of the project, it will 
pay you to contact Michaels . . . a name well known among 
architects and builders for products of the highest quality. 
‘Michaels has the men and equipment to faithfully repro- 
duce in metal the most intricate details of your designs. 


Send us the specs. for your next job. We are confident you 
will find our prices right. And we'll be glad to refer you 
to any number of architects and contractors who have 
found Michaels a thoroughly reliable source of supply. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co.., Inc. 


P. 0. Box 668-F, Covington, Ky. 


Stainless Steel, Aluminum and Bronze Specialists 





Products 


ROJECTS 





MICHAELS PRODUCTS 


e@ Bank Screens and 
Partitions 

e Welded Doors 

e Store Fronts (special) 

e Building Skins 

e Spandrels 

e Louvers 

e Windows (special) 

e Revolving Doors 

e Stair Railings 

e Church Work (special) 

e Candelabras 

e Name Plates 

e Letters 

e Check Desks 

e Lamp Standards 

e Marquees 

Tablets and Signs 

MI-CO Parking Meters 

Museum Trophy Cases 

Bronze Inurnment Urns 

Bronze Vases 

e@ Misc. Metal Work 


Literature on any or all 
Michaels products will be 
sent on request. 





the power to make the rules and regula- 
tions, I think they can. The Port of New 
York Authority is an independent body, not 
elected. 


McCARTHY: That is right. 


FLEISHMAN: If it were a city street 
department which tried to keep the cars 
out of the tunnel, I don’t think they couid. 


FLEISHMAN: The Third St. expressway 
in St. Louis alleviates, but does not solve, 
the problem because it fails to take into 
consideration anything other than automo- 
biles. Until it does, then you have to come 
to Mr. McCarter’s suggestion that, unless 
mass transit which moves people and ex- 
pressway which move vehicles are somehow 
merged, this is no answer. I was on the 
highly touted Los Angeles expressways at 
5 o’clock in the evening and it wasn’t an 
expressway anymore. It was a traffic jam 
as. far as I could see. So, obviously the 
answer is not in the moving of vehicles, but 
in the moving of people and vehicles. 


BAER: Don’t you think there are going to 
be busses on Third St. as well as autos? 


FLEISHMAN: There may be busses, but 
if they are tied up in the same traffic jam 
that ties up the autos, it’s no answer. The 
answer lies partially in using a lane certain 
hours in the morning and in the evening 
exclusively for mass transit. 

I am still waiting for the answer to the 
question: Is it worth $245 million to save 
about 15 minutes? 


FEISS: The 15 minutes include only time 
on the freeway itself and not how long it 
will take to get off and on. We are only 
talking here about a very small part of 
the total journey to work. 


FLEISHMAN: We were discussing down- 
town. 


FEISS: Whether you are thinking in terms 
of mass transit or private vehicles, you end 
up with a pedestrian at one end and the 
other. Part of your congestion problem is 
involved in moving people from whatever 
vehicle they may use to their particular 
destinations. We must consider origins and 
destinations. It’s not just a question of 
going through or bypassing a particular 
city. 

A tremendous ring superhighway system 
is being developed in Kansas City. It is to 
be one of the largest of all of downtown 
peripheral bypasses. 


McCARTHY: There is one around Boston. 


FEISS: This is more concentrated. This 
is an inner ring immediately around the 
downtown business center. The planners 
envision a circulation of traffic all the way 
around with access to the downtown busi- 
ness district at three-block intervals, or 
something like that. They are providing 
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Securitee offers the finest in mechanical 


suspension systems for the erection of acoustical tile. 


There's top quality in every part—proper 


engineering, select materials and careful fabrication. 


Securitee offers substantial savings in 
installation time and long trouble-free service— 


for economies that go far beyond the price tag. 


See Sweets Architectural File or write direct for complete 


information. 


W. J. HAERTEL & CO. 


832 W. Eastman St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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There’s one way to be sure when you 


specify plywood for form work... 


LOOK FOR THE 
RADEMARK! 


When you specify grade-trademarked 
tir plywood, you're sure of material 
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quality control program and independ- 
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the kind of flexibility that the downtown 
business district needs, 


FLEISHMAN: About this pedestrian that 
ultimately ends up on his feet and has to 
wait 10 to 40 minutes at parking garages 
to get his car? The vaunted saving of the 
15 or 18 minutes at a cost of $245 million 
for bringing a vehicle downtown would 
seem to me to be offset by how long it 
takes you to get it parked and how long it 
takes you to get it out again. 


FEISS: In addition, the loading and un- 
loading of a big downtown parking garage 
in the rush hours immobilizes one or two 
lanes of street traffic. That occurs over and 
over again in downtown parking structures, 
particularly where you get a high concen- 
tration of automobile storage in a large 
structure on a street that hasn’t the capac- 
ity to take care of it. 


STONOROV: That ring around the center 
of Kansas City is a first attempt to limit 
the size of the downtown area. If you limit 
the downtown area by a ring of express- 
ways, then you can ultimately control the 
ingress into the area more easily. There 
would be parking facilities on two sides of 
the ring expressway for some 1,800 cars. 
CHAIRMAN: Do you mean that the pres- 
ence of parking garages would control it, 
or would you control it by law? 
STONOROV: By law. Shut off the traffic. 
If you have this ring around the place, you 
can control it. 


FEISS: That doesn’t add up. Actually, 
unless you impose rather careful zoning on 
the outer periphery of the ring, the ring 
will have an external influence as well as 
internal. It might extend the area by a 
considerable amount which could be used 
for commercial or industrial purposes be- 
cause of the new accessibility to property 
that is on the other side of the ring from 
the downtown business district. 


STONOROV: I don’t know if it was the 
intention of the Kansas City planners, but 
it might be construed that outside of that 
circle might be industrial activity and with- 
in that circle only a new mode of downtown 
living combined with commercial activity. 
BLUCHER: It isn’t that simple. The 
dominating factors in the location of the 
highway around the city were topography 
and land costs. You couldn’t bring it in as 
close as you would like to because of the 
land costs, 


HELLMUTH: In the future location of 
office buildings, I wonder if it might not 
be in a slightly different relationship to the 
core than at present. They might be located 
nearer that fringe so that the executives 
wovld have their parking right where they 
wanted it, and shoppers could use the short- 
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Modine AlIRditioners are the modern, 
economical way to air-condition old or 
new buildings 


Modine AIRditioners eliminate expensive duct systems 
and structural alterations. Cold water from a central 
chiller is piped to each unit for summer cooling. 
Heating water is supplied by a central boiler. The same 
piping — water supply and drain — serves for both 
cooling and heating. Yet, AIRditioners are individu- 
ally controllable by room occupants. 

Choice of four distinct types. Contact the Modine 
representative listed in your classified phone book or 
write for Bulletin 754-D — MODINE MFG. CO., 
1507 DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 
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without costly duct systems. 





CEILING MODELS — deluxe OVERHEAD MODELS—avail- 
units for exposed overhead able with or without ple- 
installation. Save floor and num and filters for use io 
wall space. furred overhead space. 





CONCEALED MODELS — CONSOLE MODELS — for 
(front panel cutaway) De- free-standing installation. 
signed for easy, in-the-wall Canalso be recessed so only 
installation. 6 inches of cabinet shows. 
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hz ] Ss . j r . . 
eet to get into the other areas for Parking—perhaps office build- 


CHAIRMAN: If we do as Kansas City ino owners should provide it 
does—ring the downtown area with a high- as 


way—aren’t we going to draw the down- 
town out around the ring? The problem 
spot may then be in the center of the ring. | 
NELLMOTH: Yer buildings and new ones | 


as a building service—for old 





McCARTHY (1): If we plan only for next 

week, we will be outmoded two weeks from CHAIRMAN: Everybody will want to get 

now. Till (r). out around the ring. CHAIRMAN: We are beginning to get the 
highways—they are planned anyway—but 
we haven’t solved the problem of what to do 

a SS SC > AED il See LES ale OE with the traffic that is coming off the high- 
ways into the downtown area, 


TURLEY: I have just recently had the 


Tc Sy t+ (3 RD # O N G = PA N i O ST S experience of losing a 20,000 sq. ft. tenant 


to a suburban location, and the controlling 
FOR GREATER COLUMN-FREE AREAS | factor was that new landlord will provide 
70 free parking spaces. Free parking space 
for 70 cars in the downtown district on to- | 
day's market would cost $16,800 a year— 
a total translated into office rental of 84¢ a | 
sq. ft. That happens to be too great an 
amount. Had we been able to say. to this 
tenant, we will provide you with, not 70, 
but 35 or 40 parking spaces near your 
location, which will cost us $9,600, or about 
48¢ a sq. ft., we could probably have sold 
that tenant the advantages of being down- 
town. 


See Sweet's Architectural g The auto brings into the district three 


Sweet's Industrial Pilea No. = d j classes of people. 1) It brings in the shopper, 
~~ Hag ZX © & who is downtown on a short-term basis. 
; 5 —_ Parking their cars is the problem of the 
department store or the merchants. 2) It 
brings in the employee, who comes in in 
the morning and goes home at night. Most 
of those who come in cars ride in car pools 
and require cheap parking space—probably 
some distance from where they work. 3) 
It brings the group of people who make the 
decisions, the business executives and their 
visitors. 

We are coming to the time when office 
building owners (and to a large extent, 
department store owners) must provide off- 
street parking as a part of the building 
service in the same manner as they provide 
air conditioning, janitor service and ele- 
vator facilities. 





CHAIRMAN: In the same building? 





TURLEY: Not necessarily. However, I 
wish that at least 30 years ago somebody 
had enacted the ordinance that now exists 
which would have required me and every 
other building owner to provide a minimum 


@ Mis nec 1. @ T-Chord Long Span Joists @ ; 
‘ number of car spaces for every 500 or 600 
H AV | > N on B Ss C iat COMPANY sq. ft. of office space. We would have had 
a very different downtown than we have 
Front Ave., N. W., Phone 9-4173, Grand Rapids 4, Michigar today. Sooner or later we will have to come 








to it and the owners are going to have to 
pay the bill. 


continued on p. 228 
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They kept it S imp le ...1n these modern Galveston schools 


Heating . . . Ventilating ... Showers ...Water heaters are all regulated by 


Temperature Control 


One dependable Source, one responsibility, for satisfactory performance 
and service if required, is one of the many reasons why so many 


buildings are equipped throughout with Powers temperature control. 


Each School has 
Individual Room 
Control of heating 
and ventilating. 











Powers No. 11 
Regulators 
Control Domestic 
Water Heaters 
also Swimming 
Pool Heaters. 


Boys and Girls 
Showers also are 
Thermostatically 
controlled 

by Powers 





Civics and History Classroom Home Economics Classroom 





THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY \ 


SKOKIE, ILLINOIS | Offices in chief cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico i 


When you want 

automatic temperature control 
with the time-tested-and 
proven-dependable features 
of Powers regulation, 

call our nearest office 

or write us direct. 


See your phone book } 


Over 60 years of Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control 
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ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRY 





The nature of an industrial project determines its 
requirements but “movement” is always a big factor. 


There’s the movement of materials and equipment 
necessary for plant operation . . . the movement of unfin- 
ished products and of finished goods to markets . . . 
even the movement of executives on business and 
vacation trips. 


So, in many ways, movement translated in terms of 
rail transportation, is very important when selecting 
an industrial site. 


That’s one reason why so many concerns have estab- 
lished plants in the “Union Pacific West” where the 
finest of rail service is conveniently available. 


For complete and confidential information about 
available sites, see your nearest U.P. representative 
or contact Mr. W. H. Hulsizer, General Manager 
of Properties, Dept. 369, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 






Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 
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FARR: There have been nine new parking 
facilities provided or in the process of being 
provided in the downtown Chicago district. 
With one exception, they are on the fringe 
of the Loop district, the purpose being to 
keep the cars from going into the Loop or 
through the Loop. They have been publicly 
built over the strenuous objection of the 
owners of the private parking garages. 
They are financed with revenue bonds, and 
are being successfully operated. Thanks to 
this program, today in Chicago there are 
adequate downtown parking facilities at 
rates that are economical. 


CHAIRMAN: That is a very significant 
statement. 


TILL: Is there any transportation pro- 
vided from the perimeter parking to the 
downtown area? 


FARR: Yes, Chicago was one of the early 
examples of shuttle bus service. It has 
been highly successful. Originally that 
shuttle bus service was provided for a 
nickel, but with inflation and all of those 
things, it’s now a dime. Mr. McCarter 
operates it and he can tell you more about 
it than I can, but I understand that that 
service has been self-supporting practically 
from its inception, and it does provide a 
good modern bus from the fringe parking 
lot up and down State St. Also, incidentally, 
it provides transportation for people going 
from one part of the downtown district to 
the other at the same low rate. 


McCARTER: Shuttle bus service from 
periphery parking lots won’t support itself 
if it only carries parkers. But if you can 
combine it with something else, connecting 
two parts of the downtown, for instance, 
where people want to go back and forth, 
then it’s very successful. The line Mr, Farr 
is talking about is extremely successful. 
That is because the Merchandise Mart is 
one end of it and State St. stores are in 
the middle and the parking lot is on the 
other end. The real money is made between 
the Merchandise Mart and State St. But, 
by attaching the parking lot on the end of 
it, the combination makes it a very success- 
ful operation. A good many transit opera- 
tors failed with shuttle buses because they 
try to operate a service just from a park- 
ing lot to the central business district. 


TURLEY: The greatest single factor that 
has moved tenants from the downtown dis- 
trict is the question of parking. 


DOUGHTY: I do not feel so strongly as 
Mr. Turley on the subject of building man- 
agement providing parking directly as part 
of their service. Office building owners do 
have to take an interest in the provision of 
downtown parking, but I think our problem 


continued on p. 232 























Outward pressure on a door can’t 
bind this Sargent latch. 

















Look at the way the latch is built 


”” 


to pivot. Just a 4’ movement of 
the cross bar releases it, and... 

















and then folds out of the way. 
Pressure actually helps to open it. 
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—either opening or closing 


The function of a panic device is to prevent panic! To open doors 
instantly and easily in every emergency. 

So, when human lives are at stake...specify the safest. Sargent 
Quick Exit Devices. 

The diagrams will show you why. 

Study them. You’ll see why they cannot jam. Why the Sargent latch 
does not have to be retracted by the bar. The slightest bar movement 
releases the locking mechanism, making the latch bolt free-floating. 
This same easy, roll-fold action works in reverse to close doors smoothly, 
too. (Contrast this with devices that require complete movement of 
the latch by crossbar... latch bolts that may bind when pressure 
forces the bolt against the strike.) 

Here’s another plus... stainless steel is used for crossbar bearings, 
latch bolt pins and springs to give your clients lasting protection. 

These exit devices come in Rim, Vertical Rod and Mortise Types. 
With or without mullions and thresholds. And all three types of bolts 
harmonize when used to- 
gether . . . and with other 
Sargent hardware... in the 
same building. 

Play it safe...with 
Sargent Quick Exit Bolts. 
Write for full details. Dept.8F 


Sargent & Company 


New York - NEW HAVEN, CONN. - Chicago 
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in Chicago is probably solved for some time 
to come by the peripheral city garages. In 
fact, I think we are a little bit ahead of 
ourselves with parking. The garages aren’t 
filling up and until our superhighway pro- 
gram is completed and until people become 





used to using these services, we will have 

‘ " sit an abundance of parking—more than we 
TURLEY (1): Office building owners must : i P g ‘ 
need for some time. As a matter of fact, 
this year the proposal came up in our city 
council of forcing new office buildings to 


provide off-street parking as a part of their 
building service. Rauch (r). 





Beautiful in its simplicity, gratifying in its low 
cost. Shelter House, Sunset Park, Manhattan, 
Kansas, Raymond E. Lippenberger, architect. 





“ONE of the finest materials..2° 


Raymond E. Lippenberger, architect, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, writes “‘One of the finest materials that the 
architect has to use as a medium of expression is 
laminated wood as a structural material . . . Since 
the development of wood laminates it has extended 
the use of wood as an economical structural material 


. . . keeping a simplicity of line and form.” 





Rilco arches, beams, rafters or trusses add beauty 
and strength, offer economy and fire safety. Because 
of the complete freedom of design offered, Rilco 
glued laminated wood structural members are rapidly 
becoming the favorite with architects for school, 
church, gymnasium, store, industrial or commercial 
structures. 


For complete information write: 











RILCO LAMINATED WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
2524 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., Manhattan, Kans., Tacoma, Wash. 
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provide inside parking, and the local office 
building association took a firm stand against 
it. They were opposed to it not only on the 
grounds it greatly complicated office build- 
ing design on the ground floor if you had to 
provide ingress and egress for cars, but 
also it would tend to increase traffic prob- 
lems in the streets because of cars turning 
in and coming out. 


McCARTER: I shall watch the Chicago 
parking situation with great interest. I 
doubt having adequate parking is going to 
bring any more automobiles downtown, be- 
cause I think the problem is not so much 
the lack of downtown parking as it is the 
difficulty of getting to that parking. If we 
in public transit can get people downtown 
faster, I think we can win them even in 
competition with those garages. 

People have asked me all over the country 
why didn’t we in public transit oppose the 
building of those garages. I said that the 
only way they can fill them is to eliminate 
illegal parking and get automobiles off the 
street so that the streets will be useful for 
moving traffic. Right next to the merchan- 
dise mart is one of those garages. It’s a 
four-floor garage, and it was only half full 
to begin with. So the city went around and 
put up a lot of no parking signs on the 
street. It’s speeding up traffic near this 
location, 


FARR: It’s pretty well filled up now, 
within four months of its opening. 


McCARTER: Enforcing traffic regulations 
did it. I don’t believe it has brought any 
new cars downtown, just taken some cars 
off the street and put them in garages. 


FARR: It has cleared the main streets for 
your public transit. 


Organization—the active back- 


ing of influential citizens is a 
prerequisite to any program 
of downtown rebuilding 


BAER: I think the important thing is to de- 
velop an organization to accelerate the mak- 
ing and realizing of plans which otherwise 
takes years and years. You have got to de- 
velop a strong, tight, small leadership of 
citizens who not only have influence, but who 
control enough money to get things done. 
The Allegheny Conference for Community 
Development in Pittsburgh, and Civic Prog- 
ress Inc. in St. Louis illustrate how that can 
be done. That is the essence of the whole 
thing. These men have to develop some sort 
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When you select flooring materials for unusual or 
severe conditions, look into the unusual combina- 
tions of properties offered by the five types of re- 
silient tiles made by Kentile, Inc. In practically 
every case, one of them will be just right for the 
job, whether conditions call for serviceability under 
heavy foot or industrial traffic, ease of mainte- 





nance, or resisting alcohol, acids, alkalis, oils and 
greases, chemicals and foodstuffs. All of them help 
to create an impressive decorative composition. 
Uniform thickness, accuracy of cutting, trueness 
and clarity of color, surface smoothness and built- 
in durability—all of these qualities make this the 
world’s most popular line of resilient tile floorings. 


= a re se 


KENTILE, INC. 


America’s largest manufacturer of resilient floor tiles 


KENTILE: Asphalt Tile . . . Carnival... Corktone *« KENCORK: Cork Tile for Floors and Wallis *« KENRUBBER: Rubber 
Tile * KENFLEX: Viny! Asbestos Tile...Carnival * KENFLOR: Vinyl Tile... also available by the yard « SPECIAL KENTILE: 
Grease-proof Asphalt Tile * THEMETILE, KENSERTS: Decorative Inserts * KENCOVE: Vinyl! Wall Base « KENBASE: Wall Base 
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Hospital Speeds Patients’ Records 
trom Entry to Discharge 


Nursing Stations 


ye UU 
res LE hs ‘ 1m ie ae 


al 


Station at Clinic Laboratory 


— 


Woman's Hospital, Detroit 


Dis: 
Station at Business Office = iv > 
Stations At: Clinic Office + Entry - 
Out-Patient Department * Maintenance 


with a 


LAMSON airtusBe 


AUTOMATIC SWITCHING SYSTEM 


Lamson eliminates all inconvenience to patients caused by delay in records 
handling. Relieves busy personnel from message carrying. Around the clock, it 
automatically delivers laboratory test reports, time cards, nurses’ reports, corres- 
pondence and other intra-hospital communications. 

For automatic discharge at a pre-determined station, the station number is 
dialed by turning two bands near the carrier's top. An electrical circuit is opened 
between two of the metal rings on the carrier. When brushes at a station contact 
these rings, the circuit is closed. This actuates a switch which throws a deflector 
across the carrier's path . discharging it. 

A Lamson Airtube Automatic Switching System can be installed quickly . . . 
with low initial and operating costs. Localized wiring saves space and expense. 
Eliminates wiring leading from a central location. Station controls consist of 
switch, power unit and deflector. The number of stations can be expanded as the 
need arises. For complete details, mail this coupon today. 


Lamson Corporation 

3426 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York 

Please send me a copy of “Lamson Airtube Automatic Switching 
System.” 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
Cities CITY 





Plants in Syracuse 


and San Francisco 


Offices in Principal 





ZONE STATE 
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of leadership and not be afraid to talk plain 
English to anybody that must be talked to, 
whether it’s the city administration or the 
citizens. There must be a close working re- 
lationship and cooperation between the city 
administration and this group. In St. Louis 
there is a very close relationship—the mayor 
attends every meeting Civic Progress Ine. 
holds, even though he is not a member of the 
Civic Progress board. If that kind of or- 
ganization could be developed in the cities 
throughout the country, the accomplishment 
of plans would be speeded up. 

You must also sell to the whole citizenry 
that, unless you have a virile downtown dis- 
trict, the whole city will go bad. They must 
learn that the great proportion of the rev- 
enue that flows into the city treasury and on 
which the city is operated comes from taxes 
levied on downtown real estate. I believe 
that 43% of all real estate taxes are levied 
on the high-value real estate in the downtown 
district. If the downtown district goes to 
pot, those taxes will have to be shifted to 
other sections of the city less able to bear 
them. When the citizens begin to realize that, 
without respect to whether they have any 
particular interest in the downtown district, 
they are going to realize how important it 
is to stabilize the downtown district. You 
can’t make capital improvements, whether 
they are highways or eleemosynary institu- 
tions, parks and playgrounds or whatever else 
there is, unless you are able to raise money 
under bond issues, and unless the citizens 
vote for that bond issue you are simply 
stymied. The best way to sell this philosophy 
to everybody is to develop some sort of a 
very strong organization such as Pittsburgh’s 
Allegheny Conference or St. Louis’ Civic 
Progress Inc. 


RANDALL: The Greater Milwaukee Com- 
mittee is another example. 


RAUCH: The Greater Philadelphia Move- 
ment is another. 

CHAIRMAN: This is very significant. The 
business community in each of these cities is 
trying its best to call the shots, to lead the 
cities so that the office managers’ interest, 
the merchants’ interest and industrialists’ 
interests, and the railroads’ interests alone 
are not considered, but so that all are. 





BAER (1): The important thing is to de- 
velop an organization to accelerate the mak- 


ing and realizing of plans which otherwise 
takes years and years. Fleishman (r). 





























Preview 
by Monsanto 
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A unique combination of qualities has long made styrene 
plastic tile a preferred surfacing material for bathroom 
and kitchen walls. 


Today these same characteristics—low water absorption, 
durability and lightweight natural luster, wide color range 
and low cost—-are extending the application of styrene 

wall tile into other parts of the house. 


Suggestive of its new decorative and functional possibilities 
are these sketches for two entrance halls. 


In the traditional foyer (left), styrene tile creates a dado and 
door frame that will not be damaged by rain-soaked coats 
and umbrellas. Its rich coloring can be harmonized or 
contrasted with wall paper, floor and appointments. 


Styrene wall tile suggests 
new treatments for an entrance hall 




















In the contemporary entrance hall (right), styrerie tile 
faces an entire wall without reinforcement. This 
material needs no special care or attention. Damp-cloth 
cleaning will preserve its lustrous beauty year 

after year. 


Wall tile made of Lustrex styrene plastic is carried by 
most tile contractors in solid pastel colors, deep tones and 
marbleized effects. Standard tiles are 44” x 4%” and 8” x 8”. 
Special molded pieces are also available for corners. 
Permanent installation is quick and easy over wood, 
plaster or wallboard, and similar wall surfaces. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Dept. AF 6. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


For lasting satisfaction, specify wall tile made of 


MONSANTO 


THIS SEAL IDENTIFIES TILE THAT MEETS 
THE STANDARDS SET BY THE WALL TILE INDUSTRY 
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A tape for smoother concretework (248) 


A machine for on-the-job bending (244) 


A cooling tower for a low silhouette (252) 


Corrugated cardboard cartons are expendable forms for concrete floor construction 








CARDBOARD BOXES are set upside down to raise 
Cardboard 
maintain shape during pouring. 


slab above fill. ribs inside boxes 










































































SLAB ON FILL- JOIST CONSTRUCTION 


Inventor Buckminster Fuller set a cardboard 
building pace with dome structures of the 
hardy, low-cost and water-resistant material. 
Now the industry may be catching up to the 
avant-guardesman by building around corru- 
gated fiberboard; that is, using cartons as 
concrete formwork. Although only a few hun- 
dred thousand of the 82 billion sq. ft. of fiber- 
board consumed in the US last year found 
its way into direct building uses (not counting 
packaging of materials) , the 50 custom-order 
applications as forms—disposable and per- 
manent—for poured roof decks and floor 
slabs proved impressive enough to turn 
Hoerner Carton Forms into a standard build- 
ing product. 

First experimental uses of the easily 
assembled 4’ x 2’ x 1’, 12%4-lb. forms were in 
ceiling construction where they were left in 
place below concrete joists. To eliminate a 
separate hanging procedure, plaster lath was 
put on the centering boards before the forms 
were situated. Other cost savings afforded by 
the Hoerner units were that holes for plumb- 
ing and conduit could be cut quickly with a 
pocket knife after placement, and no fee for 
form repair had to be paid to a contractor; 
the forms belong to the builder. Recently the 
cardboard boxes were put to novel and nota- 
ble use in the Southwest where heaving soil 
conditions sometimes cause buckling of a 
floor slab on fill. Carton Forms were applied 
to suspend the concrete above the ground in 
both joist and slab type construction. 


continued on p. 244 
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New Westinghouse Elevator 
Control Ends Annoying 
“Door-Scare” Forever 


Delighted passengers in heavy-traffic buildings report complete 
confidence in Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators with Exclusive 


New TRAFFIC SENTINEL. 


The last objection to heavy-duty operatorless 
elevators has been overcome once and for all 
by exclusive New Westinghouse TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL.. This remarkable elevator door 
control forever eliminates frightening, irk- 
some, premature door-closing movements 
which can startle passengers, 


Proved by Water Glass Test 


On Westinghouse Operatorless Elevators, 
equipped with exclusive new TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL, the car and corridor doors re- 
main completely motionless while passengers 
are entering or leaving. 


There is positively no movement of the 
open doors—a full glass of water held 
next to them will not spill a drop. 


Gone is any trace of passenger anxiety, 
worry, or “door-fright.”” TRAFFIC SENTINEL 
guides Westinghouse Operatorless Elevator 
doors with its “electronic hand” far more ex- 
pertly than the most highly trained operator. 


Invisible Beams Control Doors 


Invisible infra-red beams “watch” passenger 
movement and synchronize door closings au- 
tomatically according to traffic flow. They 
adjust door-open time differently for passen- 
gers entering and leaving the car and close 
doors only after the last passenger passes 
safely through. 

Tenants—to a man, woman, and child— 
are delighted and amazed at this mind-reading 
marvel. 


Cuts Door-Open Time 


TRAFFIC SENTINEL not only inspires com- 
plete confidence among passengers but speeds 
traffic movement by eliminating all unnec- 
essary door-open time. 

If you are thinking of new building or mod- 
ernization, we’d like to show you TRAFFIC 
SENTINEL and discuss elevatoring in general. 
Call our nearest office today, or write West- 
inghouse Elevator Division, Dept. SPX, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


you CAN BE SURE... iF iTS Westinghouse 


$-98717 
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Carton Forms are chemically impregnated 
to prevent the fibers from pulling moisture 
from the concrete and getting rain-soaked to 
a pulpy mush. 

Surprisingly strong, the fiber material pro- 
vides ample support for workmen and equip- 
ment such as buggies and agitators. 

3ecause bids have to be figured on the 
specifications for the individual job, Hoerner, 
specialists in shipping containers, wisely has 
elected not to handle the forms in its regular 
packaging distribution but to channel them 
through a firm which is completely familiar 
with this aspect of construction: Safway 
Scaffolds Co. Quotations are made on forms 
shipped knockdown or set up and in place. 


Manufacturer: Hoerner Boxes, Inc., 1900 
Windsor Pl., Fort Worth, Tex. Distributor: 
Safway Scaffolds Co., Dallas, Tex. 


FOR No. 3507 MOBILE BENDER shapes heavy rein- 
, forcing rods at the building site 


Cyli il drical Wives Sets weil | Bending and shearing reinforcing rods on the 


job as they are needed and in shapes and 

lengths required, Acme’s Iron Man can help 

wall bumper made for cylindrical lock- sets | contractors maintain close control in concrete 
construction. The powerful bender is basical- 
ly a 40” square steel table topped with %” 
rubber. Body of knob takes shock. Furnished in all natu- steel plate. Its mechanism consists of a 
rotary disc with fixed lugs in appropriate 

positions for various operations. It will bend 
rod in 5° increments up to 190°, and can 
~ ARG ENT ie GR KEN LEAF, | at OF handle five bars of No. 2 stock (%4”) at a 
ROCHESTER 21. N.Y. « SINCE 1857 time. It will make precision shears on three 

oo ee ii | 14” bars in one stroke. Its slide bar and 

| gauging scale permit fast positioning of 
stock. Fabricating reinforcement at the rate 
of 6 tons an hour, the hydraulic unit should 
cut down waste, hauling and handling of ma- 
terials, and permit smoother integration of 
construction procedures. One contractor who 


nside set buttons. Set button enters recess in grey 


ral and plated finishes with wood screws, or toggle bolts 
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To help you meet code requirements, now and in the future, your fab- 
ricator can supply panels and sheets made with HETRON polyester. 


Now —polyester-glass fiber panels 


Now you can specify polyester-glass 
fiber construction to meet code require- 
ments that call for a definite flame 
spread rating. 

This is important to you, because 
building officials and construction peo- 
ple are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need for specific flammability data 
on polyester-giass fiber panels and 
sheets to be used in coded areas. 


Fire resistance “locked in” 


Structural panels, sheets, and other 


HOOKER 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


with speeifie flame resistance 


shapes made with HETRON® are per- 
manently self-extinguishing. Typical 
flame spread ratings of 75 or less (com- 
pared with 100 for red oak, and as 
high as 400 for ordinary polyester-glass 
fiber panels—by independent laboratory 
tests) place HETRON-based panels in a 
bracket equivalent to the BOCA\ classi- 
fication of “slow-burning.” Specific 
flame resistance is permanently, chemi- 
cally locked in. 

You can get HETRON-based panels 
and sheets from leading fabricators 


*Building Officials Conference of America 


‘ 


now. They cost only a little more than 
panels and sheets made with standard 
resins. You can get them in a wide 
range of sizes, gauges, and colors— 
translucent or opaque. For applications 
where ultraviolet exposure will be 
severe, we suggest you consult with 
your fabricator or with us. 

We do not make the panels, but will 
gladly send you complete information 
on where to get them. Write also for 
technical information and flame spread 
data on HETRON, 





54 UNION STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NIAGARA FALLS © TACOMA © MONTAGUE, MICH. © NEW YORK ® CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 
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used the Jron Man to bend and shear 1%” 
round rods found the operation cost him a 
few cents apiece compared to the usual mill- 
work charge of 2¢ to 3¢ a Ib. or up to $3 a 
rod. The machine comes with either an 8.4-hp 
gas or 10-hp electric motor or both. Its 600- 
16 tires are supplemented by support which 
can be lifted or lowered to fit the terrain. A 
stationary model is also available. 

Manufacturer: Acme Equipment, Inc., 505 
Central Trust Bldg., Altoona, Pa. 














FOR PERFECT ADAPTATION 
to current architectural trends... 
and constructed of durable acid- 
resisting enameled cast iron to 
withstand the severest abuses of 
the school yard, this new HAWS 
drinking fountain assures lasting 
trouble-free service. 


HAWS Model No. 7X drinking 
fountain contains HAWS complete 
sanitation features...with raised, 
shielded, angle-stream fountain 
head of chromium plated brass. 
Water pressure and volume is au- 
tomatically controlled ... it’s anti- 
squirt! 


ss 
b 
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Model No. 7X 
Acid resisting enamel 
cast iron drinking fountain 


Designed by CHANNING WALLACE GILSON 
industrial Designer 
































hy SUPPLY 


THESE ROUGHING DIMENSIONS MAY WARY ') (PLUS OR MINUS) 





WRITE TODAY for full details of HAWS Model No. 7X...a complement 
to new construction...a vast improvement for modernization! It’s designed 
to meet ALL city, county and state material and operational sanitation re- 
quirements. Specify HAWS with confidence! 





DRINKING FAUCET CO. 


1443 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIFORNIA 














JOINTS in forms produce bead 
(above) unless taped (below). 
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PLASTIC TAPE leaves beadiless joint 
between concrete forms 


Uncomely fins of concrete that usually ooze 
into spaces between plywood forms and have 
to be ground down later are eliminated with 
this latest variety of Scotch tape. Numbered 
471, the pressure-sensitive plastic tape is ap- 
plied by hand over each form joint before 
the pour and, afterward, comes off clean with- 
out discoloring the set concrete. Literally 
holding back the impact of the wet mix, the 
5-mil. thick tape acts as a seal for the forms 
themselves, preventing moisture from pene- 
trating the edges and deteriorating the ply- 
wood. Dallas Contractor Robert McKee, who 
used 26 mi. of 1”-wide 471 on ceiling forms 
for the 18-story Statler Hilton Hotel, found 
the form reuse dividend made possible by the 
tape’s protection more than offset its cost. 
He also reported that in most places the 
ceiling surface was smooth enough for im- 
mediate painting. 


Manufacturer: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 





COOLING TOWER less than 8’ high lies 
low on rooftop 


Acknowledging the prevalence of one- and 
two-story commercial structures in the sub- 
urbs and the interest in cleaner profiles for 
city buildings, Pritchard puts emphasis on 
the horizontal in its new cooling tower series. 


continued on p. 252 
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Gold Bond HOLOSTUD Wall Systes 





The system is simple to erect, requiring minimum parts and labor. One man construction 
is possible...lath can be attached firmly and quickly. Lowered dead load of this hollow wall 
system offers savings in structural framing. 


NEWEST ADDITION TO THE GOLD BOND LINE— Gold Bond’s strength and rigidity to partitions besides allowing 


new Holostud Wall System for non-load bearing two-way accessibility for vertical or horizontal 1out- 
partitions. In addition to excellent fire, sound, and ing of utilities. The studs are fabricated with 
shock resistive benefits, this strong, lightweight ¥"xl¥" angles securely braced by struts welded at 
Holostud System is designed for fast construction 8” intervals. Floor and ceiling tracks are one piece 
and simplified routing of ducts, plumbing and elec- channel-shaped units with 4” legs, perforated for 
trical conduits. Made up of prefabricated Holostuds, easy lath attachment. Holostuds are available in 
steel tracks, and shoes, this low cost system is adapt- 2%", 3%", 4” and 6” widths permitting use of the 
able to either gypsum or metal lath application. system in four different partition thicknesses. 
PREFABRICATED HOLOSTUDS —The open strut-type con- For complete technical data on this new Gold Bond | 
struction of Holostuds provides exceptional Holostud Wall System, write: 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e¢ BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


METAL AND GYPSOLITE GAUGING FINISH EXTRA-FIBERED ACOUSTICAL KEENE’S 


Build better with 
GYPSUM LATH PLASTER PLASTER LIME PLASTEH PLASTER CEMENT 


Gold Bond 5 . METAL LATH AND PLASTER 


n 
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These LoLine units have refrigeration capaci- 
ty up to 300 tons, yet stand only 7’-8” high. 
Their corrugated asbestos cement casings 
and redwood inlet louvers run crosswise to 
play up the nontower look. Mechanical 
utility has not been slighted, however. Lo- 
Lines’ nailless filling of machine-slotted red- 
wood batts break up water efficiently while 
offering minimum resistance to air flow. A 
simple gravity-type water distribution sys- 


RORARY & 





TILE FOR SCHOOL 


WINDOW SILLS AND WALLS 


The new ROMANY Window Sill Tile 
makes possible, and economical, a sur- 
face of the same general color as 
other trim in a school room. It pro- 
vides an exceptional cleanable flat 
smooth surface for exhibits. Avail- 
able in all Buff Body colors and 
priced to readily compete with 
most permanent sill materials. The 
ROMANY Wall Tile will withstand 

the scuffing of children in the 
classroom, also the bumping and 
ramming of mops and polishing 
machines. 











FAN ASSEMBLY of Loline cooling tower is 
made of aluminum and driven by V-belt from 
enclosed motor outside air stream. 
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Wainscot 
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CLASS ROOM WALL 





Every Architect should have our 
Sample Tile Chart No. 15. It's free. 


GRITED STATES CERAMEC TELE COMPARY 





Member: Tile Council of America and Producers’ Council, Inc. 


217-J FOURTH ST., N.E., CANTON 2, OHIO 
LOLA A ARSENE AE Ht ER RRR 





tem is used: water piped up to the splash box 
drips down through holes drilled in the floor. 
There are no nozzles to clog or require serv- 
ice. Framework, made of precisely fitted red- 
wood, is rigidly braced with special connec- 
tors that transmit wind forces in any direc- 
tion. Any of the air inlet louvers on either 
side of the tower can be removed for inspec- 
tion or maintenance of the tower. All steel 
fittings are galvanized. 

Easily installed, a 75-ton Loline which sells 
for about $1,380 F.O.B. factory requires 
about 110 man-hours to assemble, or less than 
$300 labor. 


Manufacturer: J. F. Pritchard & Co., 4625 
Roanoke Pkwy., Kansas City 12, Mo. 





DOOR MOUNTING reduces wear in floor 
hinge installations 


Pittsburgh Plate’s simplified heavy duty 
mounting is designed to improve the installa- 
tion of all types of doors using checking 
floor hinges. Providing for adjustments to- 
ward and away from the jamb, the new unit 
holds the door firmly in place regardless of 
racking and hard use. Two basic pieces com- 
prise the mount: a rugged steel base plate, 
which actually reinforces the door, and a 
forged arm. (For threshold installations, a 
steel spacing collar, available in various 
widths, is added.) The arm, grooved to lock 
to the base plate, rotates freely when ad- 
justment screws at the tip are removed. The 
base attaches to an adaptor plate and fits 
snugly into the bottom channel of the door, 
taking the weight off the hinge and trans- 
ferring it to the door itself. After 6% mil- 
lion back-and-forth openings in a lab test, 
neither the arm nor adjusting screws showed 
wear. Retail price of the new mounting is 
$10. 


Manufacturer: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
632 Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


continued on p. 256 
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@ The soon-to-be-completed Research 
and Development Center of the American 
Can Company in Barrington, Illinois, 
typifies modern planning for ever- — 
ZN continuing progress. Situated in attrac- 
tive surroundings in the countryside 
northwest of Chicago, it will provide a 
new home for objective research and 
practical application for years to come. 





A Xs Lee 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY'S NEW RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER, BARRINGTON, ILL. 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR: S. J. REYNOLDS CO., INC., CHICAGO. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: LASALLE CONSTRUCTION CO., CHICAGO. 


C F O W/ In this new Research and Development 


Center, Clow “I.P.S.”’ (threaded) 
“1 P.s.’" Cast Iron Pipe is used for downspouts, 
drains and waste lines aad will last 


th hout the long, ful life of 
CAST TRON aiiniting Cow "IPS Pipe is. 


re ' F> fod corrosion-proof, requires no replacement, 
no upkeep. Installation is fast, 
economical . . . permanent. 


meets the demand for 





permanence! 


Clow Cast Iron Pipe 


Clow (threaded) Cast Iron Pipe can be... 
has same O.D. as steel pipe, is , 
available with plain or threaded 
ends, in3, 4,5,6, 8and 10” sizes 
in 18’ random lengths. Also 
available with integral calking 
hub on one end (other end plain 
in 18’ random lengths 4, 6, and 
8” sizes. 


—~— eee 





en 







on the job, with ordinary 


JAM t S B. Cc LOW & Ss o BE ‘ tools of the piping trade. 


201-299 North Talman Avenue « Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Junior High School,, 
Keene, New Hampshire 
3%” Composite Porex 
Architect: 

J. A. Britton 

Gen. Contractor: 
MacMillan Co. 








| QREX ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


Heat Insulation, Sound Control and Fire Protection 
: ...all in one ROOF DECK! 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


ON STEEL, WOOD or CONCRETE JOISTS 


When roof decks must provide maximum NAILABLE 

quality at minimum cost, architect after io i prt 
. . | a > 

architect specifies POREX . . . because SS 


POREX combines all these properties: 


“ss ee 





@ STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 
@ LIGHT WEIGHT 

@ NAILABILITY 

@ INCOMBUSTIBILITY 

@ HEAT INSULATION 

@ SOUND CONTROL 





SAFE UNIFORM LOADS 








Type Weight Safe aaa Lom sq. ft 
Plain POREX for short spans and Composite POREX | siob “| Finish sah. 14" 2'8” 34° 8’ 
POREX for long spans are also ideal for —<— te nh a aves —_? 7 on 
Auditoriums, Gymnasiums, Armories, Plain 3” Ye" 2. 
Churches, Factories and many others. wreseiad ie si Hel E F] - 


PORETE MANUFACTURING CO. north artington, N.J. 


Precast lightweight concrete products since 1920 
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PIVOT WINDOWS framed in stainless 
steel withstand hurricane test 


As the Atlantic hurricane belt has shifted 
inland, resistance to 100 mph gales and 4” 
driving rainstorms has become a vital en- 
gineering factor in building products and 
especially in large, operable windows. Other 
design influences on windows have been the 
mechanical function of buildings themselves. 
More than 90% of the commercial-type win- 
dows go into air-conditioned structures and 
so must be airtight as well as easy to clean 
—preferably from inside. Before Republic’s 
Truscon windows were accepted for the So- 
cony Vacuum building (AF, Jan. ’55), they 
were subjected to tortuous hurricane tests at 
the University of Miami. Blasted with a 
prepellor-induced tropical storm and gusts up 
to 145 mph, the fully reversible units came 
through bone dry. Air infiltration at 100 
mph velocity for ten minutes amounted to 
.0870 cfm per lin. ft. of sash perimeter. This 
month, the center-pivoted windows, framed 
in stainless sheet over bronze castings, are 





going into mass production and will be avail- 
able at about $150 apiece for the 6’-7” x 4’- 
8” size. (The 3,200 units going into the 42- 
story New York building came to about 10% 
more because of modifications to the archi- 
tectural design and to the off-site panel as- 
sembly method used on that job.) 


One key to the window’s exceptional wind 
and water resistance is that its stainless 
steel frame, dimensionally stable through 
wide temperature changes, can be fabricated 
with extremely close operating tolerances. 
Another of the metal’s characteristics, its 
corrosion resistance, should make the window 
quite practical in seacoast areas. 


Manufacturer: Republic Steel Corp., Truscon 
Steel Div., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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ONCE AGAIN Dedluxe engineerin i 


PACES THE PARADE WITH THIS NEW DESIGN 


PARTITIONS AS 


REQUIRED RUBBER 


COMPRESSION BAR 


aie) 8) -i5 = 
GLAZING 


JAMB LOCKING 
HARDWARE 


6 1/2 REGULAR 41/4 OPTIONAL 


VERTICAL GRID DETAIL 


wAti+ya@ FACADE 


(MODEL 60 SERIES 100) 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 


AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH, DESIGN AND EXPERIENCE, 
UNIVERSAL INTRODUCES ANOTHER OF ITS NEW 
CONCEPTS IN HEAVIER, BETTER AND IMPROVED FACADES. 


* Combines facade grid with window frame thereby eliminating window 
frame, which is now a part of the grid. 


« Affords a water bar around the entire perimeter of the window. 
The weatherstripping is pure wool felt. 


¢ Offers a conventional reveal. 

¢ Eliminates caulking. 

¢ Contains complete aluminum grid, no steel. 

¢ Tests at 30 pounds per square inch under hydraulic pressure. 
¢ Eliminates all screws. 

¢ Opens for inside cleaning and directional ventilation. 


¢ Equipped with special air conditioning locks for either manual 
or mechanical operation. 


¢ Accommodates single or double glazing with removable glazing beads. 
It may be table glazed. Replacements can be made by building 
maintenance personnel without disturbing occupants. 


e Custom made to maximum width of 6’0”. 


Available in aluminum, bronze or stainless steel. 


— SEALUXE ENGINEERED PRODUCTS 
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HORIZON-WIDE picture window vision 






Partitions as required 
STOOL ¢* alternate grid members 
i 
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Vent in normal Vent unlocked Vent in Vent position 
closed position and moved to position for reversed for 
open position cleaning or cleaning or 
directional directional 
ventilation ventilation 


SCHEMATIC PLAN OF OPERATION 
(Model 60 Series 100) 


ALSO AVAILABLE-—-FULL GYRATING 











Vent positions 
for directional 
ventilation 


Vent in normal Vent unlocked Vent swiveled at 
closed position and moved to top hinge and may 
open position be rotated 360° 
for cleaning 


SCHEMATIC PLAN OF OPERATION 
(Model 60G Series 100) 


WATCH FOR 


FULL GYRATING FACADE (MODEL 61 
SERIES 100) 


MODEL 43-A SERIES 300 


Pat. Pend. on Gyrating Facades (Model 60 
Series 100 and Model 60G Series 100) 
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will your specifications be outdated?...see the 


newest! See an Acusti-Luminus Ceiling 
near you! Lighting, sound control, air flow combined! 





See the functional beauty of an ACUSTI- 
LUMINUS CEILING for yourself... 

send the coupon below for free Sor 
illustrated booklet and location of Be 

an installation near you. 


Luminous” Ceilings, inc. 
Dept. A-3, 2500 W. North Ave. 
Chicago 47, Ill. 

Please send me your free illustrated booklet and tell ' 


me where | can see an ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILING 
installation! 


The trend is to allover ceilings of 
glareless, shadowless light that also 
provide sound control and a ceiling- 
wide plenum for air conditioning and 
heating. ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILINGS 
are easy to maintain. They're made 
from unbreakable, corrugated 
LUMI-PLASTIC and labeled by UL 
for installation under sprinkler 
systems. Three essential elements for 
modern interiors are combined at 

a cost that's lower than conventional 





Name and title 














iNumination and sound control alone. a 
. - Address. 
over $500 weHallations! 
City & State 








LIGHT STEEL DECKING is made for use 
with nailable steel framing 





Because heavy 18- or 20-ga. decking with its 
2”. to 4”-deep ribs makes neither economic 
nor engineering sense if used over 2’ to 4’ 
frame spacing, Great Lakes Steel has intro- 
duced a galvanized ribbed sheet in 22, 24 and 
26 ga. to complement its own lightweight 
Stran Steel framing system. Suitable for 
side-wall skin as well as roof deck, the new 
shallow rib (%” deep) panel creates a dead 
load 8 to 10 Ib. less than heavier decking. Its 
cost is about 16¢ per sq. ft. 


In keeping with Stran Steel’s easy erection 
principle, the galvanized metal is fastened 
directly into the steel framing. (Mated sec- 
tions of the carbon steel members are welded 
back to back to form nailing grooves.) A 
five-man crew can apply 11,000 sq. ft. of the 
new deck in one eight-hour day. To provide 
a‘ ush surface for insulation board and built- 
up roof, rib ends are swadged to receive a 2” 
lap of the next sheet. Stran Steel deck is 2” 
wide and comes 8’-2”, 10’-2”, 12’-2” long. 


Manufacturer: Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Stran Steel Div., Detroit 29, Mich. 





WATER COOLER-HEATER bids good-by 
to office coffeepots 


Latest addition to the Kelvinator line is a 
two-spigot water fountain. One spigot dis- 
penses cold drinking water and the other, 
water hot enough (up to 185°) to brew in- 
stant coffee, tea and other beverages. The 
fountain model pictured sells for $325 and a 
bottle type, suitable for older buildings where 
plumbing connections may not be accessible, 
is $290. Both units are equipped with 500-w. 
automatic heaters, thoroughly insulated from 
cold lines, with 5 qt. capacity and a recovery 
rate of a cup a minute. Temperatures of hot 
and cold water can be regulated by a thermo- 
stat behind the removable front (or rear) 
panel. Both cabinets measure 40” x 15” x 15”. 


Manufacturer: Kelvinator Div., American 
Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit 
32, Mich. ° 
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plumbing fixtures for modern sanitation in modern schools 
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Camp Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, Pa. - 
Architects: Lawrie & Green 
: General Contractor: H. B. Alexander & Son, Inc. 
It’s no accident that you find so many modern schools . . 
; . ‘ Plumbing Contractor: S. H. S., Jnc. 

such as Camp Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, Pa., niga re 
equipped with Eljer plumbing fixtures. 

Eljer is the right choice because Eljer fixtures are designed 
and built to take the wear and tear of hard use by active 


youngsters. Eljer quality control in manufacturing assures aoes 
permanence with low maintenance costs. Eljer design meets . : 
the requirements of effective sanitation. ae 
Architects and builders everywhere find Eljer a ue 
dependable source for all institutional and commercial ' . | 
plumbing fixture needs. Vitreous china, cast iron, formed 
steel (matched in style and color), and brass fittings are ‘a ce 
available in a wide variety of models. : Te 
See the Eljer listing in the “Plumbing Section” of Sweet’s | . A 
Architectural and Light Construction Files or write Eljer, ' a 


Division of The Murray Corporation of America, Three 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. DIVISION OF THE BU GS8:9:9:8 @ CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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New! MATICO ARISTOFLEX 


Two great ideas meet in one grand product... and 
smart floor decor takes a long step forward! Aristoflex 
vinyl-plastic tile brings the advantages of easier main- 
tenance, better resilience, and increased durability to 
one of America’s most outstanding floor styles. 


Now, for the first time, popular MATICO Confetti 
patterns are available in highly desired Aristoflex 
vinyl-plastic tile. The fine vinyl lustre makes Confetti 


vinyl-plastic tile flooring in CON 


PENDING 


colors even more attractive to assure greater satisfac- 
tion whether this new tile is used with modern or tra- 
ditional furnishings. And, of course, Aristoflex-Confetti 
comes in low-cost standard gauge. 


Consider any of thirteen striking multi-color Aristoflex 
Confetti Patterns for your next project. The beauty of 
its style and the excellence of its performance make it 
a happy choice for every type of installation, 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Joliet, Ill. ¢ Long Beach, Calif. e Newburgh, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of: Aristoflex * Confetti * Parquetry * Maticork « Asphalt Tile * Cork Tile * Plastic Wall Tile 





FETTI patterns 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
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> Guaranteed by @ 

Good Housekeeping 
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